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Favorable Business Outlook 


S the year 1923 draws towards its close the business outlook in 
A the United States continues favorable, and this fortunate 

situation does not appear to be much affected by the fact that 
for some time conditions in Europe have been growing darker and 
' darker. Conceivably things may get so bad over there as to react 
unfavorably upon the situation here, but up to the present we have 
shown remarkable capacity for going ahead with business despite the 
European muddle. This fact no doubt tends to uphold the views of 
those who contend that we ought to keep out of the mix-up across 
the Atlantic. They feel that we can maintain our prosperity without 
much regard to what happens in Europe, and they argue further 
that it would be unwise to put this prosperity in jeopardy by 
plunging into the morass of European politics. This view 
represents what seems to be the policy of the Administration at 
Washington, and it appears also to be the prevailing sentiment of 
the country. One need not necessarily assent to this attitude to 
recognize that it is by no means destitute of much force. 

It could well be wished that the European situation would soon 
right itself, for this would mean a larger and more certain prosperity 
in the United States. But such a favorable turn of affairs does not 
seem to be in sight. Meanwhile, although heartily wishing that 
affairs on the other side of the water were in better shape, or that 
there was some hope that they would become so within a reasonable 
period of time, we can rejoice that here at home we have abundant 
crops, active business, substantially no unemployment and generally 
favorable economic conditions. 

This favorable state of affairs reveals the vast resources of 
our land and its people, and the really marvellous capacity we 
have of adapting ourselves to conditions by no means favorable 
in themselves. Perhaps one reason why we have been able to 
go ahead under circumstances not specially conducive to confidence 
has been the great faith we all have in our country and its 
institutions (and, incidentally, in ourselves) and the disposition of 
all classes and sections to pull together. If these elements go far 
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toward accounting for our present prosperity, we should strive to 
preserve them in their full vigor. 

Whatever may be the cause of the existing favorable outlook for 
continued prosperity, it is something for which the people of the 
United States may be thankful. 


& 


Constructive Work in Japan 
A LTHOUGH the late ravages of the earthquake and fire in 


Japan were confined to a comparatively limited extent of 

territory, the damage was so heavy as practically to reach 
the proportions of a national calamity, so appalling was the loss of 
both life and property. ‘To rebuild the devastated cities of 
Yokohama and Tokio and to restore the destroyed industries and 
commerce must prove a serious task even for a nation as resourceful 
and efficient as Japan. But there appears reason to believe that 
this rebuilding and restoration, already well under way, will 
continue until evidences of the great disaster will disappear and new 
structures take the place of those that have been destroyed. The 
loss of life must remain as the greatest infliction upon the people of 
Japan which this terrible calamity entailed, and this, unfortunately, 
can not be repaired. 

Much new building material is being required, and quite heavy 
orders have been placed in the United States already. Japan has 
maintained her credit, and should have no difficulty in procuring 
foreign loans for reconstruction purposes should these be needed. 
Immediately following the disaster there was an outburst of 
sympathy for Japan in its great loss. This sympathy was general, 
and was especially strong in this country. It greatly helped in 
relieving the people of the stricken cities from the first effects of the 
‘alamity. Now must be faced the heavy task of clearing up the 
ruins and rebuilding the homes, public buildings, factories and 
commercial establishments. It is an undertaking that will call forth 
the high qualities of patience, resolution and energy which the 
Japanese people have consistently displayed in the development of 
their national life. The example of pluck they have already shown, in 
the face of a calamity of an overwhelming character, will command 
general admiration. If it shall be found that in the work of 
repairing their enormous losses they need financial co-operation in 
the United States, such help will no doubt be promptly forthcoming. 
Japan has an excellent basis for credit in the resources of the 
country and in the record already made for a scrupulous observance 
of her obligations. 
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Federal Reserve Banks and Other Banks 


N the investigation to ascertain why the state banks do not join 
: the Federal Reserve System some curious views are being 
discovered. One witness declared that the state banks kept out 
of the system because they felt they could rediscount with less 
trouble with their own city correspondents. This witness regarded 
this as an evidence of competition of the city banks with the Federal 
Reserve Banks in rediscounting, and suggested that this practice 
be discontinued. 

If this proposal should be carried out, it would tend to destroy 
the really national character which many of the city banks have and 
relegate them to the position of local institutions solely. It is not 
believed that any such development was ever dreamed of by the 
proponents of the Federal Reserve Act. 

The national and state banks of the United States perform a most 
important function in carrying on the credit operations of the 
country—a function of which they can not be deprived without 
great injustice to themselves and severe loss to the business 
community. Some of the great banks in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia and a number of other cities themselves perform 
rediscount services for thousands of correspondent banks in all parts 
of the country. These relations are to a considerable extent based 
upon long vears of satisfactory service rendered, and in many cases 
they have grown out of personal contact between the city bank and 
its correspondent. The latter knows that when in need of loans it 
‘an get them without red tape, without a knowledge of and 
compliance with the complex regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board as to paper eligible for rediscount. In return for its services 
the city bank gets some balances from the country correspondent, 
paying interest for such balances while the Federal Reserve bank 
does not. Should all this business be taken away from the city 
banks, it would destroy reciprocal relations of long standing which 
have worked to the satisfaction of both sides. By impairing the 
present size of the city banks, and by curtailing the volume of their 
business, the usefulness and strength of these institutions would be 
seriously affected. 

It must not be forgotten that the Federal Reserve Banks were 
not designed either as antagonists or as competitors of existing 
banks but as their auxiliaries. The Federal Reserve Banks of the 
respective districts are in fact instrumentalities created by the banks 
of each particular district, and designed for the service of the 
national banks and such state banks as choose to join the system. 
The ember banks could hardly be expected to see their ordinary 
banking funetions usurped by the superior institution they 
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themselves had created. The Federal Reserve System was not 
created to supplant the ordinary banking system of the country, 
but to supplement it. Already the Federal Reserve Banks, in some 
of their operations, have gone further than is relished by many of 
the other banking institutions. 

The United States has long boasted of its free banking system. 
If all the banks are to be coerced into joining the Federal Reserve 
System, and if this system is gradually to absorb the functions of 
ordinary banks, this boast will become an idle one. 

Preservation of the Federal Reserve Banking System will be 
best assured by confining the operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to their original functions. 


& 


State Indebtedness and Tax Exempt 
Securities 


ROM a compilation recently published in “The Budget,” it 
appears that the net debt of thirteen of the states increased 
between the years 1914 and 1922 from $34,273,379 to 

$197,248,130, or by $162,974,751 in the aggregate. The net per 
capita debt rose in the same period from $1.20 to $6.18. 

Should this rate of increase continue unchecked indefinitely, or 
even for ten or twenty years, it might justly occasion alarm. But 
since the soldiers’ bonus and highway construction have been chiefly 
responsible for this large augmentation of state debts, it can hardly 
be expected that the present ratio of increase will be maintained. 
Very likely all the states that intend to grant a bonus to the soldiers 
will have done so before the end of the next ten years. As to 
highway construction, the case is somewhat different, since the 
number of miles of bad roads compared to the total road mileage 
is still overwhelmingly large. If we are to go ahead with 
road-building on the present scale, the cost is certain to be heavy 
for many years to come. In view of the mounting cost of this sort 
of public improvement, it would no doubt be wise to limit 
expenditures to the construction of the most necessary highways. 
The present somewhat feverish pace of road-building might be 
moderated without any abandonment of the policy of improving 
the country’s highways as rapidly as circumstances permit. 
Desirable as road improvement is, the benefits flowing from it may 
be impaired if not lost altogether by plunging the states into debt 
to an extent that would make the burden of taxation unbearable. 
We often hear it said that road construction can be carried on 
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practically without cost to the people by putting a tax on automobile 
and motor traffic. But the 18,000,000 owners of automobiles would 
hardly see the matter in that light. And it is suspected that even 
those who do not own automobiles would not get off so easily as 
they imagine. Attempts to put taxes upon any one class are 
usually failures. 

The constant improvement of the country’s highways will be 
promoted in the long run by a conservative policy. It would be 
unfortunate if, by too much haste in the matter, state debts should 
be piled up so rapidly as to discredit the good roads movement. 

One influence tending to the easy increase of state indebtedness 
has been the exemption of state securities from the Federal income 
tax. The demand for tax-exempt securities has enabled the states 
readily to float their bonds on very advantageous terms. It is not 
improbable that in the near future this influence will be removed by 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing the Federal Government to impose a tax on the 
income from state securities. No doubt the present exemption of 
this class of income from Federal taxation operates to relieve some 
of the very wealthy from a large share of taxation they would 
otherwise have to bear and thus puts a heavier burden upon those 
who must meet the demands of the Government for revenue from 
income taxes. The demand for an abolition of tax-exemption of 
state securities is undoubtedly growing. 


& 


Helping the Farmer by Lowering Prices 


EARLY all suggestions put forth to help the farmer begin 
with the assumption that the one thing most needed is to 
increase the price of the crops the farmer has to sell. But 

there are other ways, and some of them more economically sound 
and probably in the long run of more benefit to the farmer. For 
example, the production of wheat in the United States per acre is 
far below that of several of the old world countries. If without too 
much addition to the cost the production could be brought up to this 
higher level (amounting perhaps to double our present production 
per acre) there would be more wheat to sell and more net income for 
the farmer with no increase in the price to consumers. Very likely 
all too little attention has been given to this phase of the subject. 
Another way, and an obvious one, to help the farmer is by 
reducing the price of the things for which he must, in effect, 
exch»nge what he grows on the farm. The high tariff on most 
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manufactures, and the high wages in the chief industrial occupations 
other than agriculture, tend to keep up the prices of these things, 
This tendency is further accelerated by the present restrictive 
immigration policy. As was recently said by Thomas W. Lamont: 

‘We find in our industrial communities a shortage of labor, due 
largely, of course, to our more stringent immigration laws, under 
which our immigration has been pulled down from an average of 
about 1,035,000 during the five vears before the war to 523,000 
during the last fiscal year. In levying very high tariffs on foreign 
goods our legislators explain that they are protecting our American 
labor from the competition of cheap foreign labor. Very good. 
Also, in putting up the bars against immigrant labor, our 
legislators are again trying to protect domestic labor. Does it not 
occur to you that in this double protection of our labor we are 
perhaps overdoing the job a bit?” 

But we hear constantly that this same prescription must be 
administered to the farmer; that is, his wheat and other crops must 
be protected by high tariffs. When this is done, the natural sequence 
will be for the laborers in other industries to demand _ higher 
wages to reimburse them for the higher prices they must pay for 
food products. Is not the real remedy to reduce the tariff, to get 
wages in the manufacturing industries down to a reasonable basis, 
and perhaps to stimulate farm production by the relatively better 
prices that farm products would then bring? It is, of course, more 
popular to raise the tariff and wages, to provide fresh credit facilities 
that will enable the farmers to hold their wheat indefinitely for 
higher prices. This is the more popular way, but is it the most 
sound ? 

Recently Chicago quotations showed wheat and corn at about 
the same price per bushel, which is not so bad for the farmer 
considering that many of us remember when corn brought only 25 
cents a bushel or less. As the poet remarked, “There are gains for 
all our losses ;” and, fortunately, the farmer is no more exempt from 
the working of the law of compensation than are the rest of us. 


& 
The Branch Bank Question 


EFORE very long, as a result of pending litigation, an 
authoritative decision may be expected in regard to the 
establishment of branches by national banks. Meanwhile the 
national banks desiring to open branches will have to be guided by 
the recent opinion of the Attorney-General of the United States. 
which holds that national banks may establish offices to receive 
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deposits and cash checks, but that these offices must be confined 
within the limits of the town or city in which the bank is organized. 
If this opinion should hereafter come to govern the matter, branch 
banking would be robbed of most of its terrors to its antagonists. 
For so confined, the big city banks could not monopolize the banking 
business of the whole country, which is what the opponents of 
branch banking evidently dread. Furthermore, where the state 
banks already have the power of establishing branches in the cities 
where their head offices are located, the national and state banks 
would be placed on the same basis—something greatly to be desired 
if the national banks are not to find themselves at a marked 
disadvantage in competing for local business. 

The branch banking controversy could be ended in another way, 
namely, by denying to state banks the right to establish branches. 
But this would require legislative action by a number of the states, 
which could not be readily obtained, and to now deny this right to 
the state banks that have branches would be to deprive them of a 
privilege they have long enjoyed without question. A solution of 
this character can hardly be expected. 

It would seem that the easiest way out of the situation is to 
restrict branches of both the national and state banks to the cities 
where the head offices may be located. This will obviate the 
objection of monopolistic banking, which has been urged against 
the branch banking system with considerable force, and at the same 
time would put the two classes of institutions upon an equal basis 
with respect to branches. 

The relative merits of independent and branch banks have been 
exhaustively discussed in these pages from time to time, and little 
is to be gained by reopening the subject. It may be said, however, 
ag country remains committed to its system of independent 
ranks. 


& 


Prospective Tax Reduction 


CCORDING to a recent Washington dispatch, the Chairman 

of the Finance Committee of the Senate in the next Congress, 

Senator Smoot, believes that could the soldiers’ bonus be 

sidetracked and unnecessary Federal expenditures prevented, it 

would be possible to cut the annual tax burden by $500,000,000. 
He would effect this reduction in the following manner: 


1. Reduction of the maximum surtax on incomes from 50 to 
33 1-2 per cent. 
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2. Elimination of taxes on incomes running less than $3000 
annually. 

8. Scaling off of approximately $100,000,000 on the next 
bracket, embracing incomes ranging from $3000 to $6000, and 
$50,000,000 from incomes ranging from $6000 to $10,000, and 
$50,000,000 from larger incomes. 

4. Elimination of the “nuisance taxes” and certain special taxes 
now netting the Government approximately $75,000,000 annually. 


The Senator is quoted as saying that he did not think it 
opportune, however, for the coming session of Congress to seek a 
revision of the Revenue Act, and that he believed the bonus bill 
would be passed. It therefore appears that immediate prospects of 
reduced taxation are not very bright. Very likely the increased 
receipts of the Treasury may tend to incite extravagant proposals 
for additional Federal outlays. This is to be regretted, for even 
with the greatest possible exercise of economy the tax burden is 
bound to be exceedingly heavy for many years to come, and you 
can not tax profits and income without making business enterprise 
more uncertain. 

One reason that tends to encourage a liberal scale of public 
expenditure perhaps is to be found in the fact that the heaviest 
taxes fall, in the first instance at least, upon those having very large 
incomes. ‘This class, possessed of great wealth and not very 
numerous, receives but little public sympathy. On the contrary, 
there exists a disposition to regard this heavy taxation as more or 
less in the nature of retributive justice, a means of making the 
distribution of wealth more equal and of depriving those who make 
undue profits or who have large incomes of some of their “easy 
money.” So long as this view prevails, difficulty will be experienced 
in scaling down the taxes on large incomes. 

If the tax on these incomes were merely of the nature indicated, 
a fair case might be made out for maintaining them at something 
like their present level. But it is a familiar principle of taxation 
that the one upon whom the burden of taxes first falls uses every 
possible effort to pass the load along to someone else, and that this 
process continues indefinitely, with a tendency to add to the original 
sums during the progress of their transference from one shoulder 
to another. Again, the heavy taxation of large incomes operates to 
diminish the supply of funds available for investment in agriculture, 
mining, railway and industrial enterprise generally. As already 
intimated, the ease with which large sums are obtained from this 
source of taxation, and the comparatively small number of those 
apparently affected by it, foster public extravagance. 

A material reduction of Federal taxation would go far toward 
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assuring continued prosperity. Unfortunately, the prospects for 
such reduction are not promising. 


® 
Lloyd George in the United States 


N his quite rapid and somewhat spectacular tour through 
Canada and the United States, the former British Prime 
Minister ably sustained his reputation as an exciter of public 

interest. He was everywhere received with great enthusiasm and 
his speeches were listened to with close attention in the hope that 
they might disclose a way out of the existing European tangle. It 
can not truthfully be said that Lloyd George offered any really 
fresh proposals along this line. He reiterated with approval the 
suggestion made by Secretary Hughes, that an expert commission 
be appointed to determine the capacity of Germany to make 
payment on reparations account. This plan after having been 
rejected by the Premier of France, who under existing conditions 
has the decisive voice in the matter, has recently been accepted in 
principle. 

The speeches which Lloyd George made in America represent 
the well-known British attitude toward this vexing problem. It is 
the view of English statesmen that the best means of extracting the 
highest possible amount of reparations from Germany is to pursue 
a policy that will, as a preliminary to obtaining such payments, not 
only fix the sums at a reasonable figure, within the capacity of 
Germany to meet without crushing the economic life of the country, 
but will also give Germany a fair chance of getting on its feet 
industrially. The French policy of force is opposed as being 
unproductive. All these arguments are familiar, and Lloyd 
George, in his American speeches, has done little more than restate 
them, though with this customary force and brilliancy. 

The former British Prime Minister must have been gratified 
by the warmth of his American welcome. It was a spontaneous 
and deserved tribute to the man who constituted one of the great 
Inspiring forces, not in his own country alone, but among all the 
Allied Powers, in keeping up the spirit and energy essential to the 
winning of the war. Although he remained in office longer than any 
of the other statesmen of the war period, the task of unravelling 
the tan gle which the great conflict left was too great for him, as thus 
far it has been for anyone else. If the counsels of moderation now 
urged by Lloyd George were more generally accepted, a more 
promising beginning toward settling the grave world problems 
could be made. 
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Proposed State Reserve Banks 


NE point brought out in the recent investigation of the Federal 
Reserve System may well arouse attention. Reference is made 
to the suggestion for establishing a system of State Central 

Reserve Banks. ‘There are several reasons which make this 
proposal of exceptional interest. Theoretically the states could 
establish central banks that would be equal in soundness and 
efficiency, within their limits, to the Federal Reserve Banks. But 
the possible forty-eight varieties of such institutions may well excite 
concern. No immediate alarm need be caused, however, for at 
present there are no such banks, nor is it at all certain that there ever 
will be. 

Should the states ever decide on a system of central banks, 
which would confine their services to the state banking institutions, 
this would probably lead to a greater competition between the state 
and national banks than now exists. It might also tend to give the 
state banks the benefits of a central bank with fewer requirements 
and restrictions than are now imposed on the members of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

As the reserves of the state banks are now quite generally in part 
redeposited at points most convenient, the establishment of State 
Central Reserve Banks, although it might bring about a considerable 
shifting in the location of reserves, would probably not make much 
difference in the sums which the state banks now hold in their own 
vaults and the amounts they deposit elsewhere. Financial and 
banking power, under the proposed arrangement, would be more 
concentrated, and to some extent brought more closely within state 
lines, although the present tendency of banking funds to accumulate 
at their points of natural commercial level would persist unless 
compulsory legislation prevented. 

Not unlikely a system of State Central Reserve Banks, in some 
of the states especially, would be led into unsafe operations under 
the force of political pressure—a danger from which the Federal 
Reserve System is by no means exempt, but which would be 
increased by the number and variety of the state systems and their 
greater liability to political influence. This is not to say that in 
many cases they might not be able to function satisfactorily and to 
perform a useful service. But they would seem to afford an 
additional source of credit expansion, for which no present need 
exists. The principle of banking unity embraced in the Federal 
Reserve System is undoubtedly a good thing. But’ there can be 
too much of a good thing. 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


RIGHT HONORABLE DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
Former Premier of Great Britain 


Drv LLOYD GEORGE was enthusiastically wel- 


comed in the various cities which he visited in the 


United States and Canada during his brief tour on this 
side of the Atlantic. The speeches delivered by him 
during the tour drew large and attentive audiences, while 
hundreds of thousands heard him by means of the radio. 
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DR. WALTER LEAF 
Chairman Westminster Bank, Limited, London 


j ALTER LEAF, banker and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is not only one of Great Britain's 
leading financiers, but is a well known authority on Greek 
literature and history. He has been a recent visitor to the 
United States. He was guest of honor at a dinner given at 
the Metropolitan Club, New York, on November I, by the 
American Acceptance Council. Dr. Leaf is co-author of a 
prose translation of Homer's “Iliad’’ which maintains its 
piace as the most readable, accurate and artistic of the 


English versions. He was one of the founders and first 
members, and vice-president of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, later deputy chairman and then chairman. He 
has been president of the Hellenic Society; deputy chair- 
man and later chairman of the Committee of London 
Clearing Banks; and president of the Institute of Bankers. 


























The Banker’s Attitude Toward the 
Automotive Industry 
An Interview with Walter P. Chrysler 


By Carl H. Getz 


N‘ better index to the progress 


that the automotive industry has 

made during the past ten years 
can be found than in the changed atti- 
tude of bankers toward the industry in 
that period of time. 

Bankers instinctively frown upon 
businesses which grow with the rapidity 
of mushrooms. 

Bankers prefer—wisely so—to build 
more slowly and more soundly and to 
measure their steps. 

Immediately after the war the auto- 
motive industry found itself facing a 
real depression. So it set about to place 
its house in order. It concluded right- 
fully that no longer could anything with 
four wheels that would run, be sold as 
an automobile. 

In adjusting itself to the changed 
conditions the industry made real prog- 
ress in the direction of standardization 
and the elimination of waste. It also 
eliminated a tremendous amount of ex- 
travagance. And what is equally im- 
portant is that it greatly improved the 
quality of the products of its factories. 
The saving effected was passed along 
principally to the car purchasers and in 
so doing the industry won public ap- 
proval and appreciation. 

During this readjustment period 
competition was keen and the casual- 
ities among the manufacturers were 
high. And today the industry is on a 
sound basis. To be sure, there is room 
for improvement. But tremendous 
strides have been made during the past 
five years. 

No man can better testify to the 
economic health of the automotive in- 
dustry than Walter P. Chrysler who is 
universally recognized within the in- 
dustry »s a production man second only 
to Henry Ford. Mr. Chrysler in 1911 
went from the general managership of 





WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


Chairman board of directors Maxwell Motor Corpora- 
tion, Chalmers Motor Company 


the American Locomotive Company at 
Pittsburgh to the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, the largest of the General Motors 
Corporation units. From the Buick 
Motor Company he went to Toledo to 
take charge of the Willys-Overland 
Company at a time when that company 
was facing bankruptcy. From there he 
went to Detroit to reorganize the Max- 
well Motor Corporation and _ the 
Chalmers Motor Company, two com- 
panies that were then in_ trouble. 
Chrysler’s amazing success at the Buick 
and Willys-Overland companies is au- 
tomobile history. His extraordinary 
progress in handling the Maxwell and 
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Chalmers companies is a frequent topic 
of conversation in the industry today. 

“In analyzing the financial plan of 
the automotive industry it is necessary 
first to get rather a definite idea of the 
size of this great industry,” said Mr. 
Chrysler, to Tue Bankers MaGazine. 
“Few people have any understanding 
of the amount of money that the in- 
dustry represents. Statistics are tire- 
some but a few should be permissible 
here. 


A FEW STATISTICS 


“The capital invested in the motor 
vehicle business is) $1,456,649,954. 
That was in 1922. During the same 
vear the cost of material bought was 
$1,289,614,326. The wholesale value of 
the output of automotive products was 
$2,558,207,389. The value of complete 
car and truck output was $1,789,638,- 
365. 

“The industry last year employed 
253,104 men and paid them $395,797,- 
531 in wages. 

“The capital invested in the motor 
car manufacturing business is $1,154,- 
103,835 and in the truck manufacturing 
business $302,546,620. 

“The wholesale value of the acces- 
sories manufactured in 1922 was $1,- 
751,000,000. 

“The automobile industry is the 
third largest of the manufacturing 
industries. Slaughtering and meat 
packing is first, petroleum second, 
foundry and machine shop products 
fourth and steel works and _ rolling 
mills fifth. 

“The automobile industry is the third 
largest rail shipper of manufactured 
articles. It has been responsible for 
the growth of the second largest man- 
ufacturing industry—petroleum; it is 
also the largest rail shipper of manu- 
factured articles, and has been instru- 
mental in creating the largest of all 
construction industries—road building. 

“Now it is perfectly obvious that any 
industry as large as this which is a 
creator of economic wealth and which is 
so closely related to all phases of our 
economic life—transportation, home 


building, retail merchandising, subur- 
ban development—should be built upon 
the firmest kind of a foundation. And 
upon such a foundation the industry js 
being constructed today. 


FINANCING THE BUSINESS 


“When a man decides he wants to 
become an automobile dealer he usually 
goes to his bank and obtains help in 
financing his business. Whether he 
succeeds is determined largely by the 
man, what his business experience has 
been in the past, how large a credit he 
has enjoyed, what his reputation is. 
Another element entering in is whether 
the bank can satisfy itself that his 
territory can stand another dealer. And 
this last point is important because the 
manufacturer does the same thing. If 
the manufacturer is at all doubtful as 
to the capacity of a given market to 
absorb more cars, he declines to ap- 
point another dealer. This means that 
the manufacturer himself sees to it that 
men who think they ought to be dealers 
in territory which has all the repre- 
sentation it can stand, are not running 
to banks asking for money to finance 
their motor car business. 

“The dealer is asked to take a certain 
number of cars. It is suggested to him 
too what kind of cars he should take 
and how many of each. This quota is 
optional. However, it is accepted to a 
sufficient extent so that the manufac- 
turer knows fairly definitely just what 
his production must be during a given 
period of time. This tends toward 
stabilization. At the present time the 
total number of cars assigned is deter- 
mined largely by the capacity of the 
various plants to turn them out. 

“If the prospective dealer succeeds 
in borrowing sufficient money to finance 
his business and is able to get his ap- 
pointment from the manufacturer. he 
then orders his cars, which he pays for 
upon receipt. Note that it is a cash re- 
lationship that exists between the fae- 
tory and the dealer. 

“But 15 per cent. of the automobiles 
sold today are sold for cash. The 85 
per cent. are sold on a_part-payment 
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plan. ‘The General Motors Corporation 
and the Ford Motor Company operate 
their own acceptance corporations and 
there are one or two others who do, but 
most of the manufacturers enter into 
contracts with independent finance com- 
panies which make possible the pur- 
chase of cars on a part-payment basis. 

“The usual plan of part-payments is 
to require 25, 33 1/3, 40 or 50 per cent. 
down and the balance payable in six, 
eight or ten months. Some few run as 
long as a year, but none longer than 
that. After making his initial payment 
the purchaser signs notes covering the 
balance due. It is also the general 
practice for the purchaser to pay the 
guaranty company’s charge in addition 
to the required down payment. 

“It is the usual practice to require 
the purchaser to file a financial state- 
ment with the dealer and to have his 
credit established before the retail 
financing plan can be used. 

“The plan is simple and sound. Motor 
car sales would drop off from 30 to 40 
per cent. if this plan of making sales 
was not used. The losses from the part- 
payment plan are so small they are 
negligible. 

“Now there are still a few bankers 
who are not quite sure of the soundness 
of the automotive industry. They have 
learned from experience that the man- 
ufacture of automobiles is a business 
which does not subject itself readily to 
diagrams and charts and graphs and 
curves. Things move a little bit too 
rapidly in the automobile business for 
some bankers. 

“The manufacture of automobiles is 
partly—largely, in the manufacture of 
some cars—an assembly of parts. And 
in the manufacture of each of these 
parts crror may take place. Suppose 
that a manufacturer fails to discover 
that he is using faulty bearings until 
two months after the bearings were 
first used. That means that two months’ 
production of cars are on the market 
The wise man- 


with faulty bearings. 
ufactur 


not only immediately stops 
produc'ion but he also takes steps to 
apq]] * 

recal] imperfect cars. 


“The vital necessity of doing this is 
something that a few bankers even today 
cannot see. They dislike to see pro- 
duction interrupted. They enjoy get- 
ting reports of continued net earnings. 
But they fail to realize that an automo- 
bile is dependent upon its reputation. 
If that is undermined the best financing 
in the world won’t help the company. 

“The healthy companies today are 
those which have been conscientious in 
the manufacture of their cars. They 
make no claims which their cars cannot 
live up to. When anything is wrong 
with a job they see to it that the fault 
is remedied. 

“Some few bankers have the idea 
that the automobile industry is divert- 
ing money from what they describe as 
more legitimate channels. They com- 
plain too that there are people riding 
around in cars who cannot afford them. 
To be sure. And people are also buy- 
ing from banks securities which they 
cannot afford. People are living in 
houses which they cannot afford. The 
atuomobile industry in this instance is 
no different from any other business. 


AUTOMOBILE A CREATOR OF ECONOMI( 
WEALTH 


“The automobile is a creator of eco- 
nomic wealth. This is a fact which the 
average person has not yet compre- 
hended fully. ‘To illustrate: 

“The states with the highest income 
have the most cars. And the states 
which have the most cars have the 
highest incomes. The two are related. 
New York has the greatest total income 
and the largest number of motor 
vehicles, while Nevada has the smallest 
income and also the smallest number 
of automobiles. 

“Cars promote home ownership. 
Figures are available to prove this is 
true. Those states which have the most 
automobiles in proportion to popula- 
tion, also have the highest percentage 
of homes owned by their occupants. 
Conversely, where rented homes are 
most common, the supply of motor trans- 
portation is relatively less. These facts 
are revealed by a study of the car regis- 
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being manufactured, which is too many, 
In the years to come we will see com- 
binations of various companies, fewer 
makes of cars and larger companies, 

“T recall a certain New York bank 
that was induced to loan $11,000,000 to 
a certain Michigan automobile company. 
At the first opportunity this banking 
group withdrew. It was explained that 
the investment involved too great a 
risk. If that group of bankers had 
remained they would have realized 
twenty times more on their investment 
than they did. This particular com- 
pany today is one of the most substan- 
tial in all America. 

“In the years to come there will be 
increased efficiency and less extrava- 
gance in the industry. Less money 
will be spent to sell cars. Sales organ- 
izations will be much simpler. 

“The industry today invites the care- 
ful scrutiny of the banker. It seeks 
the banker’s criticisms and suggestions. 

“Automobile manufactures require 
large sums of money for operation and 
the banker will always be an integral 
part.” 


tration figures of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads compared with 
the data on homes compiled by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 

“The states with the fewest cars in 
ratio to population have the largest per- 
centage of rented homes. That’s sig- 
nificant. 

“Think of the extent to which sales- 
men increase trade through the use of 
cars. 

“Business houses today own half a 
million motor cars. 

“Think what the motor car has done 
for suburban development. Try to get 
some idea of the contribution the auto- 
mobile has made in this instance to the 
economic wealth of the nation. 


GUESS ELEMENT BEING ELIMINATED 


“To the satisfaction of bankers par- 
ticularly, the guess element in manufac- 
ture is being eliminated more and more. 
The industry as an industry is getting 
on a firmer basis every day. Today 
there are 112 different makes of cars 


ay 


Why Invite Swindlers to Your Bank ? 


T would seem that banks fail to real- 

ize the significance of accepting 
restitution on worthless checks, says the 
Illinois Bankers Association. If banks 
continue to invite forgery and swindle 
they may as well leave their vaults open 
and allow the general public to visit 
their reserves at will. In the first place, 
many bankers are so anxious to build 
up their business that they accept 
checks from strangers, open accounts 
and turn over pass books and check 
books before they are able to determine 
that the checks are of any value. If the 
account is opened for the purpose of 
fraud not many days elapse before 
ehecks drawn on the bank, appear from 


various points resulting in a great 
amount of work, protest notices and 
correspondence which the bank could 
otherwise have saved itself, with the 
possibility of paying and assuming 4 
loss. 

The underwold talks. If your bank 
prosecutes every case of crime against 
your institution, rest assured the under- 
world will leave you alone for it takes 
very little time to spread the word 
among criminals that this or that bank 
is “easy” or that it is best to leave it 
alone. 

Prosecute and assist in ridding your 
community of crime—accept restitution 
and invite criminals to your bank. 
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Getting New Business From Newcomers 
By W. E. Walker 


N a growing city it is important that 
| your bank secure its fair share of 
the business of newcomers, for in 
a few years the increasing numbers 
of newcomers will constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the population. 


Dear Mr. Macksay: 


We always like to be among the first to 
say “How-do-you-do” and “Welcome” to 
new arrivals in our city, for we know we 
would appreciate a like welcome were we 
to move into a new town. 

To give you a glimpse of our civic 

activities and enable you 


Newcomers are of 
two types, those who 
move into your com- 
munity and those who 
are born there. It is 
important that the 
bank seeking new busi- 
iness consider both. 

Various methods are 
used by banks to go 
after business from 
each of the two groups. 
In the cases of new 
residents moving to 
town, the most com- 
mon practice is to get 
out a welcome letter 





HIS article is the first of a 
series to be published in 
Tne Bankers Macazine which 
will deal with various plans and 
methods of increasing the busi- 
ness of the average sized bank. 
Most of the material which 
has heretofore appeared on the 
subject of new business opera- 
tions has been applicable only 
to the larger city banks. In 
these articles Mr. Walker will 
have in mind the average sized 
banks in the smaller cities. 

W. E. Walker, the author, is 
the manager of the new busi- 
ness department of the First 
National Bank of Madison, 
Wis. He is the author of many 
articles on publicity subjects.— 


to get in touch with 
things in your new home 
town, we’re having Madi- 
son’s largest paper, The 
Wisconsin State Journal, 
sent to your home every 
day for one month with 
our compliments. We 
have paid for this sub- 
scription and you are 
under no obligation to 
continue with it. 

Possibly there is some 
little service or informa- 
tion we can give you. We 
want you to feel free to 
call on us at any time 
and give us the opportun- 
ity to help. 

Naturally a  satisfac- 
tory banking connection 


Tue Eprror. 





inviting them in and 


is always desirable to 








placing the facilities 
of the bank at their disposal. 

In the smaller communities where 
new residents are not very numerous, 
the banker might profitably call on each 
new arrival personally and pay his re- 
spects. 

The most effective method I know 
of to reach newcomers without calling, 
however, is a method that can easily 
be used in co-operation with the news- 
paper in any community. 

This method appeals to banks be- 
cause it enables them to get more than 
their share of newcomers’ business. It 
appeals to newspapers because it en- 
ables them to secure more new sub- 
scriptions from newcomers than they 
would ordinarily secure. 

The letter you might send to new 


residents under this plan best explains 
itself: 


strangers or compara- 
tive strangers and we 
would esteem it a favor if you would 
permit us to explain why this is the proper 
bank for you to use. 

We shall be glad to see you. 


I know from experience that a let- 
ter like this one gains interest and 
replies and new business where many 
welcome letters fail to accomplish these 
desired results. 


WHY WELCOME LETTERS ARE EFFECTIVE 


It is easy to appreciate why a wel- 
come letter to a newcomer should be 
well received, for when he arrives the 
chances are he is not acquainted. He is 
probably lonely for his old home town. 
He is seeking new friends—social and 
business friends. 

In selecting his new friends, however, 
the stranger is wary and it is a difficult 
matter to get down below the surface 
and extend to him a real cordial greet- 
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ing that impresses him as being sincere 
and makes him feel right at home. 

Yet there’s nothing like a represen- 
tative newspaper for putting strangers 
in touch with civic activities and other 
things local and for getting them 
worked into the spirit of the community. 
And so, when your welcome letter to the 
new arrival tells him that you are going 
to the trouble of seeing that he gets a 
paper delivered to his new home every 
evening so that he may become better 
acquainted with what’s going on in 
town, and when night after night that 
paper is delivered at his doorstep with 
your compliments, he’s going to be 
pretty well convinced that your tangible 
attempts to welcome him are from the 
heart and he’s going to have a good 
opinion of your bank. 

Your first reaction is probably that 
this plan involves too much expense. 
As a matter of fact, however, the only 
expense should be the cost of getting 
out a letter, for any newspaper should 
be willing to give such trial subserip- 
tions without charge. 

Where this plan of reaching new- 
comers has been worked out in co- 
operation with newspapers, results have 
demonstrated that the papers secured 
permanent subscriptions from about 90 
per cent. of the people to whom the 
paper was thus introduced by the bank. 

In fact, so popular is this plan with 
the newspapers that in several instances 
where the bank co-operated with but 
the other paper or 
papers applied to be inciuded. 
cases the trial subscriptions can easily 
be divided among the papers included in 
the plan and the letter revised accord- 


one newspaper, 


In such 


ingly. 
The only clerical work required as 
far as the bank is concerned is the send- 


ing of new names to the circulation de- 
partments of the newspapers each week. 


HOW TO GET NEW NAMES 

How is the bank going to secure the 
names of new arrivals in order to carry 
out this plan? This is a question that 


naturally arises. 


Various methods are used by banks 
in different sections of the country. 
Some get the names and addresses of 
newcomers from gas and electric light 
or telephone companies, for new ar- 
rivals ordinarily come in contact with 
these public service organizations soon 
after becoming located. Other banks 
secure their names from real estate 
men, storage concerns, draymen, Y. M. 
C. A.s, apartment hotels and insurance 
men. 

More and more smaller cities are en- 
acting ordinances which require that all 
moving and storage concerns report to 
the chief of police all removals in the 
city and into the city. Such regulations 
are usually fostered by the health de- 
partment. Where ordinances of this 
type are in force, local civic bodies 
usually secure the names and tabulate 
them for the benefit of members, or the 
names may be secured directly by the 
bank. 

In every case where a bank has used 
this method of reaching new arrivals, 
results have been very satisfactory. Not 
only have responses by letter been grat- 
ifying, but without exception banks 
have secured more business from this 
source than they had secured before and 
much more than their proportionate 
share. 


LETTERS TO THE NEW BABY 


Then there is the other class of new- 
comers—those who are born in the com- 
munity. 

Some banks send a bank book with a 
one dollar credit to new babies. Some 
send a representative to call in person 
with a home bank. Some send a bab; 
book as a gift. Some send a lucky 
penny. Some send a welcome letter. 
Some invite the parents to call for 4 
coupon which entitles them to one free 
picture of their baby at some local 
photographer’s. This should cost thé 
bank nothing for in most cases the 
parents will order more pictures from 
the photographer and it will also mean 
more business for him. If no additional 
order for pictures is given, the photog- 
rapher should bear the expense of th 
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one photograph as his part in this new 
business campaign. 

Two typical baby letters that are pro- 
ducing results follow: 


To the New Baby: 

When we saw in the paper that you had 
come to town to stay, we made up our minds 
to send you this little. note. 

Of course, just now everybody is fussing 
over you, trying to make you comfortable 
and trying to decide whether you look like 
papa, mamma, or whether you are just the 
image of Grandpa. 

But don’t let the grown folks worry you. 
Just kick up your heels and have a good 
time, for there is lots of fun ahead of you. 

You don’t need money now, but you will 
some day, and so you can’t start too early 
to save. Just tell mamma and papa the 
best you can by winks and blinks that the 
next time either of them comes down town 
we want a call, for we are laying aside a 
nice little home savings bank for you. Not 
only that but we are putting a BIG ROUND 
DOLLAR to the credit of your savings ac- 
count. Just have dad bring in this letter 
and get your bank and your bank book with 
our dollar gift. Then have papa and mamma 
put in odd change for you—or better still, a 
dollar a week. It will count up like every- 
thing. 

If papa comes home and says he forgot 
to call here for your bank, you set up a 
howl, and the next time he won’t forget. 


We will be watching for him, because if he 
isn’t already a depositor here we want to 
show him the kind of service we give folks 
who do their banking business here. 

Good luck to you, and may you grow up 
to be healthy, wealthy and wise. 


To the New Baby: 

This is to welcome you and to tell you we 
are glad you are here. All your friends and 
relatives are glad too, for you will grow up 
to be a valuable citizen, and make us all 
proud of you. 

If your mother or daddy will give you a 
dollar, we will start a savings account for 
you, and send you a little bank book all your 
own, and also a toy bank to cut your teeth 
on, and to save your coins in, one that will 
make a nice rattlebox for you to play with. 

When the bank gets full, tell mother to 
bring it to us for you, and we will add the 
amount to your savings account, and you 
can start filling the bank again. After a 
while we will put some of our money with 
it. This is what big folks call “interest.” 

We want you to do this because it is a 
good habit for you to form, and when you 
come to more mature years, you will have 
something to help you on the long road of 
life. Sincerely yours. 


P. S.—Because this is such a big world, with 
so many folks in it, we want to be sure 
you get the bank we have for you, so when 
they come to open an account, tell ’em to 
bring this letter, and we will know it is 
really you. 


ay 


Says Bankers Should Advocate Farm Fertilization 


ERBERT C. Brewer of the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the 
National Fertilizer Association says: 


It has taken time for the banking fra- 
ternity generally to realize that its welfare 
depends largely upon farm prosperity. It 
may not be too much to say that from an 
attitude of indifference, the average banker 
has advanced to the point where he recog- 
nizes that the farmer’s condition is a matter 
of importance to himself and to the com- 
munity. Many a banker, particularly in the 
agricultural sections of the country, is today 
spending his time and money to influence 
farmers to adopt sound, business methods, 
knowing that in so doing, he is helping to 
stabilize the business of the community and 
to insure its prosperity. 

In « letter issued sometime ago to its 
clients, the American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond, Va., stated 


certain facts, the importance of which have 
only been emphasized by the trend of farm 
conditions during recent years. 

The oldest story of the farming business 
is still the newest and most important mat- 
ter before the farmers today—the story of 
diversification and fertilization. One of the 
things which demands the serious attention 
of the farmer is that his feed and fertilizer 
purchases are sometimes out of proportion 
with each other. During ten years we have 
increased our fertilizer purchases 187 per 
cent. and our feed purchases 267 per cent. 
If reversed, these figures would tell a tre- 
mendous story. If, in another ten years, 
we increase our feed purchases only 150 per 
cent., and our fertilizer purchases 300 per 
cent., we will write a new story of agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

This country needs more fertilizer on its 
plow land instead of more acres under its 
plow, to insure economical production. 











Loans and Discounts 
Article VIII of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, New York, Elizabeth and 
Hudson County (New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


HE actual lending of a bank’s 

money is merely a matter of rather 

formalized clerical procedure. It 
is a sequel to the credit investigation 
and analysis—the passing upon the ap- 
plication. In other words, the loan and 
discount department is but the book- 
keeping machinery for giving effect to 
the decisions of the loan and discount 
committee. That committee, in turn, 
bases its judgment, except where the 
borrower is well known by reason of 
previous transactions, upon the findings 
and recommendations of the bank’s 
credit men. Passing upon loan applica- 
tions was the subject of our last 
article. 

In the above outline, emphasis has 
been given to the differences between 
loans and discounts. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the distinc- 
tions brought out are primarily of legal 
and bookkeeping treatment, rather than 
of fundamental banking. Attention has 
also been called to some of the more im- 
portant classifications of loans and their 
inter-relations. In constructing these 
outlines, it has been necessary to make 
distinctions appear more rigid than will 
always hold in actual practice. Never- 
theless, an attempt has been made to 
set out the significant lines of differen- 
tiation as briefly as is compatible with 
comprehensiveness. 

This article will largely confine itself 
to call loans, commercial loans, and 
mortgage loans. The call loan market 
is a part of the mechanism of a stock 
exchange, and is the source through 
which brokers fill the largest part of 
their requirements. New York is the 
chief call loan center of the country, 
and New York banks are the most im- 
portant lenders on stock exchange col- 
lateral, and margin certificates issued 
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by the cotton, sugar, coffee, and produce 
exchanges. Considerable sums are nor- 
mally invested in call loans by New 
York banks, however, for the account of 
interior bank correspondents. This is 
especially true when the call loan rate 
rules higher than that for commercial 


paper. 
CALL LOANS 


The advantage of investments in call 
loans is that it offers a convenient 
medium for surplus or temporarily idle 
funds, or funds which a bank desires to 
keep in a liquid condition. Since these 
funds can be converted into cash within 
twenty-four hours’ notice, a bank can 
make a commitment without endanger- 
ing its cash reserve position, or without 
losing an opportunity of investing the 
same funds at a higher rate on a time 
basis, should a favorable market even- 
tualize. With the exception of cash and 
balances on deposit with other banks, 
call loans usually represent a bank’s 
most available asset. 

In New York City, call loans are ne- 
gotiated by the lending banks either di- 
rectly with the borrowing brokers or 
through the call loan desk at the stock 
exchange, usually the latter. The call 
loan renewal rate is fixed by the stock 
exchange money committee daily, and is 
transmitted over the ticker in the same 
manner as security quotations. 

The amount which a bank can invest 
in call loans depends upon its imme- 
diately available uninvested surplus 
funds. Banks which habitually enter 
the call money market defer making 
their offerings until they can determine 
the amount of their other commitments 
for the day. The first step is to ascer- 
tain the ratio of cash reserves to net 
demand deposits in order to see that the 
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OUTLINE OF ARTICLE VIII 


I. Loans and discounts distinguished: 
1. Loans. 

a. A direct contract between 
lending bank and_bor- 
rower. 

b. Money is lent to maker. 

c. Interest payable at matur- 
ity or at stated intervals. 

d. Frequently secured by col- 
lateral. 

e. Arise out of commercial, 
investment, speculation, 
mortgage, or consump- 
tive transactions. 

f. Maturity sometimes indefi- 
nite, e. g., call loans. 

g. Rate of interest specified. 


2. Discounts. 

a. A purchased contract. 

b. Money is lent to indorser. 

c. Interest deducted in ad- 
vance, i. e., at time in- 
strument is purchased. 

d. Not usually secured by col- 
lateral, but oftentimes 
by indorsement or guar- 
anty. 

e. Usually arise out of the 

purchase and sale of 

goods moving into con- 
sumption. 
. Maturity necessarily fixed. 
g. Interest not necessarily 
specified. 


II. Loans and discounts classified: 


1. According to maturity. 

a. Time—fixed or determin- 
able maturity. 

(1) Short-term, i. e., 30 
to 180 days. 

(2) Intermediate-term, 
i. e, 6 months to 
83 years. 

(3) Long-term, i. e., 8 
to 100 years, or 
longer. 

b. Demand or call—termin- 
able at option of bor- 
rower or lender. 

2. According to purpose. 

a. Commercial—to finance pur- 
chase and sale of goods. 

(1) Mercantile. 

(2) Industrial. 

(3) Agricultural. 

(a) Livestock. 
(b) Grain. 
(c) Cotton, etc. 

b. Investment—to finance dur- 
able, or fixed, assets. 


c. Mortgage—to finance pur- 
chase of real property. 

d. Speculation—to finance the 
carrying of securities or 
commodities for profits 
from price changes. 

e. Inter-bank. 

(1) Rediscounts with 
Federal Reserve 
bank. 

(2) Bills payable with 
Federal Reserve 
bank. 

(3) Participation loans. 

(4) Loans to corres- 
pondents and af- 
filiations. 


8. According to security. 
a. Collateral security. 

(1) Securities — stocks, 
bonds, etc. 

(2) Negotiable paper— 
notes, accept- 
ances, etc. 

(8) Negotiable receipts 
—bills of lading, 
warehouse re- 
ceipts, etc. 

(4) Mortgages — real 
estate, chattel, 
etc. 

(5) Assigned book re- 
ceivables. 

(6) Miscellaneous — 
pass books, cer- 
tificates of de- 
posit, life insur- 
ance policies, etc. 

b. Personal security, e. g., in- 
dorsements, guaranties. 

c. Without security. 

4. According to obligation. 

a. Single-name paper. 

b. Double-name paper, e. g., 
acceptances. 

c. Three-name paper, etc. 


III. Loan bookkeeping records: 


1. Loan card—an original entry 
for loose card system. 

2. Loan register—an original per- 
manent entry—loans arranged 
chronologically. 

_ 8. Loan ledger (liability ledger)— 
loans arranged by borrowers. 

4. Maturity tickler—loans arranged 
by due dates. 

5. Rate book—loans arranged by 
interest rates. 
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legal reserve requirements are being 
met. This, however, will depend upon 
whether the clearing house balance for 
the day is a net debit or credit. When 
a bank determines what amount of 
money is available to lend on call, it 
communicates with the money desk at 
the stock exchange, and gives instruc- 
tions to offer the sum on the board, 
either at the established renewal rate, 
or at some other specified rate. 

Call loans, like all loans made to 
finance speculation, are, or should be, 
secured by collateral. Brokers’ collat- 
eral consists of securities listed on the 
stock exchange. Unlisted securities are 
not acceptable as security because they 
are not marketable, and a high degree 
of marketability is necessary in order 
to insure the liquidity of the loan. 
Banks lending money at call usually 
require a margin of from 20 to 30 per 
cent. This margin must be kept con- 
tinually good, otherwise the bank has 
the right to sell out the collateral, and 
to remit the excess above the face of the 
loan, plus charges, to the borrower. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


The great bulk of the investments 
of a commercial bank consists of com- 
mercial loans (and discounts). These 
are notes, acceptances, bills discounted, 
and bills of exchange, which arise out 
of commercial, i. e., mercantile, indus- 
trial, or agricultural transactions. In 
this classification may also be included 
what has come to be krown among 
bankers as commercial paper, i. e., 
notes of well-known commercial houses 
that borrow through the open market. 
The characteristics of all commercial 
loans, which entitle them to a high in- 
vestment rating, are (1) early ma- 
turity, (2) self-liquidating character, 
and (3) soundness in origin and pur- 
pose of use. 

Commercial loans, if genuine, there- 
fore, are made to finance some step or 
stage in the productive or distributive 
process—the progression of goods from 
producer to consumer. Most businesses 
are seasonal in character, and lack suf- 
ficient working capital to finance inven- 


tory purchases at the time of their sea- 
sonal peaks. In order to take advantage 
of cash discounts, resort is had to com- 
mercial banks. A commercial loan 
always implies that the funds are to be, 
or have been, used for the purpose of 
moving goods directly into consump- 
tion channels. With the proceeds of 
sales to consumers the loans are re- 
paid. Wherever goods do not move 
directly into consumption but are held 
for the purpose of obtaining possible 
profits through price appreciation, the 
loan can no longer be considered as a 
commercial loan. It then becomes a 
speculation loan. Banks should avoid 
loans of this character. 

The great advantage of commercial 
loans is their liquidity. This is secured 
not only by the fact that they are of 
short maturity, but that they are the 
only class of loans which are eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
Banks. To be eligible, however, they 
must have a maturity at the time of dis- 
count, of not over ninety days. Excep- 
tion is made of agricultural loans, how- 
ever, which under the new Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923, may be eligible 
with a maturity not to exceed nine 
months. In all cases where the loan is 
$5000 or more, the Federal Reserve 
Bank may require the financial state- 
ment of the principal debtor. 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


Mortgage loans are those made with 
morgtages on real estate, whether urban 
or rural, or business or residential, as 
security. The intent of mortgage loans 
is to finance the purchase of, or to pay 
off existing indebtedness on, real prop- 
erty. Frequently mortgage loans are 
made on the amortization plan, i. e., 
provision is made to retire a part of the 
principal at each interest date. Farm 
mortgage loans by the joint-stock land 
banks and by national farm loan asso- 
ciations (under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916) can only be made under 
the amortization plan. 

Mortgage loans are specialized in by 
savings banks, mortgage investment 
companies, building and loan associa- 
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tions, farm mortgage companies, and 
the banks organized under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. Mortgage loans may 
also be made by national banks (except 
where located in a central reserve city) 
and by state banks and trust companies. 
Restrictions upon mortgage loans made 
by national banks, however, are more 
stringent than for the other banking 
types. For example, while New York 
state banks are required to have only 
15 per cent. margin on first mortgage 
loans, a national bank may lend only to 
the extent of 50 per cent. of the ap- 
praised value. 

In applying for a mortgage loan upon 
city property, the applicant fills in a 
blank provided by the lending institu- 
tion, giving the following information: 
(1) amount of money desired; (2) pos- 
sibility of depreciation in neighborhood 
values; (3) earning power of the prop- 
erty in rentals and the amount of their 
excess over taxes, insurance, repairs, 
and all other charges; (4) adaptability 
of buildings to other uses; (5) location 
with reference to transit facilities. 

The papers incidental to a mortgage 
loan are: (1) note or bond (as evidence 
of the debt); (2) mortgage duly exe- 
cuted (as security for the loan); (3) 
certificate of appraisal] (indicating the 
value of the mortgaged property and its 
excess of value over the mortgage) ; (4) 
abstract of title, or policy of title in- 
surance, indicating that there are no 
prior liens against the property (in the 
case of the title insurance policy, guar- 
anty of the validity of the title); and 
(5) insurance papers (to protect the 
lender against loss in case of destruction 
of the property by fire). 

In the following table the loans sup- 
plied by the various kinds of banks are 
given: 

SMALL Personart, Loans— 

Personal loan brokers (companies). 

Credit unions. 

Morris Plan companies. 

National banks. 

State banks. 

Trust companies. 

Private banks. 

Commercia, Loans— 


National banks. 
State banks. 


Trust companies (in most states). 

Private banks. 

Loans on Stock ExcHance CoLLaTERAL— 

National banks. 

State banks. 

Trust companies (in most states). 

Private banks. 

Credit unions. 

Savings banks (with restrictions). 
Mortcace Loans— 

National banks (except in New York and 

Chicago). 

State banks. 

Trust companies. 

Savings banks. 

Mortgage companies. 

Building and loan associations. 

Private banks. 

READING ASSIGNMENT 

W. H. Kniffin: The Practical Work of a 
Bank, Chap. 9. (Loan procedure and book- 
keeping.) 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 17. (Short general treatment of 
loans and discounts.) 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 10, 12. (Loan and discount 
operations in a large bank.) 

J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
Chap. 16. (Loans and discounts.) 

T. J. Kavanaugh: Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice, Chap. 4, 6. (Commercial 
paper, acceptances, and lines of commercial 
credit.) 

W. H. Kniffin: The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 19. (Brief outline of kinds 
and characteristics of loans.) 

C. A. Phillips: Bank Credit, Chap. 15. 
(Loans of banks to banks.) 

W. H. Koniffin: Commercial Paper. (A 
complete treatment of the analysis of com- 
mercial paper and acceptances.) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Mention six differences between loans 
and discounts. 

2. Are any of these differences fundamen- 
tal from a banking standpoint? 

3. From what sources does a commercial 
bank procure funds to lend? 

4. Does a bank lend its deposits, or does 
it lend in order to create deposits? Discuss. 
(See Article IT.) 

5. Mention four important loan classifica- 
tions. 

6. Into what subdivision may time loans 
be classified? 

7. Into what subdivisions may commercial 
loans be classified? 

8. Into what subdivisions may agricultural 
loans be classified? 

9. Name two broad classifications of se- 
curity. 

10. Name at least eight kinds of collateral 
security. 

1l. a. What is the function of the loan 
and discount department? 
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11. b. What is its relation to: the credit 
department? 

11. 'c. What is its relation to the loan and 
discount committee? 

12. Trace the making of a commercial 
loan through all the loan bookkeeping 
records. 

13. What is the maturity tickler, and its 
purpose? 

14. What is a call loan? 

15. Who are the principal borrowers of 
call funds? 

16. What is the advantage to a bank of 
investing in call loans? 

17. What instrument is used to evidence a 
call loan? 

18. a. What is meant by the call loan re- 
newal rate? 

18. b. By whom is it fixed? 

18. c. Are lending banks necessarily gov- 
erned by it? 

19. a. What kind of collateral is offered 
as security for call loans? 5 
19. b. How much margin is required? 

20. What are commercial loans? 

21. Would a cattleman’s note secured by a 
chattel mortgage on beef steers represent a 
commercial loan? 

22. Would a loan to a wholesale grocer to 
build a warehouse be a commercial loan? 

23. Would a loan to a wholesale grocer to 
=" goods for resale be a commercial 
oan? 


24. What is meant by saying that a com- 
mercial loan is self-liquidating? 

25. Is a national bank limited in the 
amount it can lend to a single borrower if 
the funds are to be for a commercial pur- 
pose? 

26. What is the advantage to a bank of 
investing in commercial loans? 

27. What is commercial paper? 

28. What is meant by two-name paper? 
Give an example. 

29. Define a mortgage loan. 

30. What classes of institutions may make 
real estate mortgage loans? 

31. Up to what per cent. of the appraised 
value may a national bank lend with a mort- 
gage as security? 

32. May national banks lend on second 
mortgages? 

33. What institutions lend on farm mort- 
gages? 

34. Up to what per cent. of the appraised 
value may a joint-stock land bank lend with 
a farm mortgage as security? 

85. What is meant by an amortization 
loan? 

86 What information is required by a 
bank from an applicant for a mortgage 
loan? 

37. What papers are incidental to the 
making of a mortgage loan? 

38. What factors must be considered in 
making an appraisal of a piece of property 
for loan purposes? 


Large Sums Saved By Arbitration 


HOUSANDS of business disputes 

are being settled by arbitration in- 
stead of litigation, according to Charles 
L. Bernheimer, chairman of the arbi- 
tration committees of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. Cases involving 
sums ranging from $1.50 to $2,800,000 
have been settled by arbitration, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bernheimer. 

In a recent WJZ (New York City) 
broadcast by radio Mr. Bernheimer 
said: 

One morning early in 1921 I found on my 
desk a parcel from the Department of Com- 
merce weighing about sixty pounds and con- 
taining 104 dispute cases between British 
and American merchants. The department 
asked us to take these cases in hand. The 
amounts involved were, in the aggregate, 
approximately over $5,000,000. This num- 
ber was swelled later to about 150 cases. 


Formal vote of thanks from the Manchester 
and Bradford Chambers of Commerce, in 
England, for the successful disposition of 
this great task tells the result. : 

Arbitration is the time-honored method 
for the fair, speedy and inexpensive dis- 
position of business disputes and controver- 
sies, and was recognized as such by the 
Father of Our Country, George Washington, 
when he made his last will and testament— 
the largest single contract he had ever made, 
namely, the disposition of all his earthly be- 
longings by means of a single document. 
He included therein an arbitration clause 
which stipulated that the disputants were 
each to select a man “known for probity 
and good understanding,” and these two to 
select a third; the will then continued: 
“Which three men thus chosen shall, unfet- 
tered by law or legal constructions, declare 
their sense of the testator’s intention; and 
such decision is, to all intents and purposes, 
to be as binding on the parties as if it had 
been given in the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” The will was dated July 
9, 1790. 
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How to Make Window Advertising Pay 
By M. E. Chase 


HE national concensus of opinion 
among banks, large and small, that 
have used window advertising, is 
that it pays handsomely. 
To test the pulling power of its win- 
dows, one bank raised a curtain on a 


of going about it, and of course you 
are interested in cutting down the high 
cost of experimenting by learning the 
experiences of the other fellow. 

In this article is briefly given the sum 
total of what has been found to be the 





display of toy air- 
planes one Wednesday 
morning at 9 o'clock. 
A very small display 
card read: “Come in 
kiddies and get one.” 
In an hour and a half, 
the whole supply of 
600 was gone. 

Another bank made 
the test with home 
safes. It had never 
used home safes be- 
fore. It advertised 
them in no other way. 
During the two weeks 
this display was in, 
over 300 savings ac- 
counts were opened in 
order to get the safes. 

Yes, the window 
display in financial 
institutions is a com- 
paratively new thing, 
but interviews with 
more than 100 banks 
and investment houses 
the country over show 
that this phase of ad- 
vertising is firmly es- 
tablished with those 
who have tried it out; 
that many are on the 
verge of adapting their 
windows for displays; 
that all are interested 


in what is being done in that direction, 








HIS is the first of a series 

of articles dealing with the 
why and the how of financial 
window advertising. These 
articles will show the actual ex- 
periences of. financial institu- 
tions in every part of the coun- 
try that have pioneered in 
window displays. They will 
help the advertising manager 
bridge over days when not an 
original idea will come to the 
rescue (these days do somehow 
come to the best of us) with a 
hundred and one possibilities 
for window displays. 

In these suggestions, every 
branch of banking will be in- 
cluded. The small town has not 
been disregarded, for most of 
the material necessary for these 
displays may be obtained in a 
town of 5000. 

Some of the suggestions will 
fit your institution and your 
community. Others are sure 
not to—but, from these others 
you may get ideas to put with 
your own, which together will 
produce windows that bring 
folks in. 

The author wishes to make 
grateful acknowledgment to 
the financial institutions that 
have so readily co-operated 
with opinions and illustrations, 
and to the different window 
display houses that have very 
liberally supplied data.—Tue 
Epitor. 








elements that go to- 
ward making really 
successful windows, 
including the construc- 
tion and the dressing 
of windows. 

Then you will be 
given separately the 
opinions of advertis- 
ing men in financial 
institutions that are 
utilizing their win- 
dows — with photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of their displays. 

Following this will 
be new and practical 
suggestions for featur- 
ing in windows, every 
department of a finan- 
cial institution. As 
many of these sugges- 
tions are suitable for 
small country banks as 
for large city banks 
and investment houses. 


MAKING WINDOW 
DISPLAY CARDS 


The large framed 
colored posters which 
are being put out by a 
dozen or more con- 
cerns, are not  in- 
tended as units in 


window displays. They are complete 


and in what are the full possibilities 
of window advertising. Country banks 
as we!) as city banks are alert to this 
medium of putting themselves before 
their public. In window advertising, as 
m anything else, there is a best way 





pictures and messages in themselves. 
If your windows are small, these posters 
make very good window advertising. 
However, if you have windows suit- 
able for displays, make your arrange- 
ment of objects form the picture, put- 
773i 
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ting the fewest possible words of ex- 
planation on a display card. Notice how 
in the “Thrift and Prudence” window, 
shown below, a big story is put over 
with very little assistance from cap- 
tions. 

For the best effects, your display and 
display card should not be equal in 
magnitude. In featuring a bond issue 
on the Toledo Edison Company, for 
example, a row of small lamps of the 


Thrift and Prudence 
tar outweigh Dissipation, 
and Excravagance on the 
scales OF hte Experte nee 
has shown this— vou do 
mot have to trv both to 
find out 


@ Which side of the scale 
wi depicts Your. Lire ? 


gin as important as in your newspaper 
or magazine advertising. Because your 
card will be read from a distance, do 
not crowd your lettering; do not use 
fancy lettering and do not use all caps. 
Do use a strong colored ink or paint for 
your lettering. 

If you are in one of the larger cities, 
you will probably go to a show card man 
for this work, and you will simply have 
to see that he produces what you want. 





Illustrating how an idea is expressed and a story told with very little assistance from the caption 


different sizes is used across the front 
of the window. (See illustration op- 
posite.) The display card predominates 
and predominates very decidedly. It 
saves the window from a look of 
stinginess or insignificance, which it 
would have were the card small, and in 
proportion to the lamps, in this big 
window. 

On the other hand, if you are featur- 
ing, for example, the idea of travelers’ 
checks being a part of the vacationist’s 
paraphernalia, then give paraphernalia 
magnitude, with your card only large 
enough to carry the short explanation 
needed to get your idea across. What- 
ever the size of your card, regard mar- 


MAKING YOUR OWN 


But if you make your own cards— 
and many advertising managers do 
make their own—do not give up trying 
to get attractive stock because your 
printing office hasn’t it. To keep your 
windows interesting, you need to keep 
your cards looking different all the 
while by varying them in size, in color 
and in amount of text. It is these little 
things that give finish to your work. 
Try your picture store, your book store, 
your art store. If you have no luck, 
send to the bigger cities for samples to 
select from. For your larger cards, you 
will want a ten ply board; for the 
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In this window the display card predominates, It saves the window from a look of stingi and i 


iG 





ance, 


which it would have were the card small, and in proportion to the lamps in this big window 


smaller ones, six or eight ply. As a 
rule, have your cards light colored— 
now and then throw in a mottled tint 
for variety. 

Watch your color combinations when 
you add your lettering—have contrasts, 
but keep them pleasing. Sometimes, 
use a color harmony—a dark blue on a 
blue tint stock will be attractive when 
your display has considerable contrast- 
ing color. 

If you are picking up a mottled card 
for your next display, reason whether 


‘there is to be much lettering or little. 


If much, take a plain card, for your 
lettering will show up better. For a 
small amount of lettering a mottled card 
would be good—the mottled effect 
would keep the card from looking lone- 
some with its few words. 


PEN AND PAINTS 


Many advertising managers regard 
the Speed Ball pen a happy find for 
lettering on smooth stock. For rough 
stock, use water color paints, as even a 
Speed Ball pen will catch on rough 
stock. No, not the water colors we used 
to work with in school—but the show 
card writer’s own moist water colors 
which come in twenty-four colors in- 


cluding gold, silver and bronze. They 
are put up in two ounce bottles at 20 or 
25 cents a bottle. You will find a Red 
Sable rigger show card brush easy to 
work with because it works to a chisel 
point, whereas camel’s hair brushes do 
not so readily. On smooth stock, it is 
effective to mix ink and paint, doing the 
larger letters in paint. In putting on 
your text, group your phrasing to make 
the reading of it easier—clearer. One 
thought in each group. 


FRAME YOUR CARDS 


If you are doing things up right, you 
will have frames for your cards, match- 
ing the style of your background. Have 
several sizes of frames to take care of 
your different sized cards. 

Omit polycrome trim or any kind of 
gee-gaw. Have your frames narrow, 
remembering it is your message you 
wish folks to look at, and not your 
frames. But do not forget that a frame 
of cheap material and poorly made, 
even though plain, will show up poorly, 
killing your message. 

Because light against a glass over 
your caption will blur your message, it 
is better to leave your caption cards un- 
covered. You change your cards often 
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Some banks vary the height of their window backgrounds to suit different displays by pegging on an additional 
center piece. The center piece may be flat and serve as a shelf as in the display above 


enough that you do not need a glass to 
keep them clean. 


PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF WINDOWS 


If you are about to build new win- 
dows, or adapt your present windows 
for displays, such questions will arise 
as, what height is most effective for a 
bank or investment house display win- 
dow? Should, or should not financial 
institutions have full height back- 
grounds to their windows? How should 
windows be lighted? 


HEIGHT OF WINDOW 


According to the best authorities, the 
floor of your window should be within 
easy range of your vision when standing 
three feet from the window on the side- 
walk. Twelve inches above the side- 
walk is too low. On a level with the 
eye is too high. Tests have shown that 
about twenty-seven inches above the 
sidewalk is the most satisfactory height 


for such displays as financial institu- 
tions use. 


BACKGROUND 


A solid window background twenty- 
four inches high serves to frame in your 
display and at the same time allows 
the passersby to lift their gaze and look 
into your institution—a very desirable 
thing in creating the open-and-above- 
board air, for which all financial houses 
strive. And, from the standpoint of 
your own comfort, such a background 
shuts out practically no light. Most 
bank and investment house window 
backgrounds are not enclosed, but sev- 
eral advertising managers have voiced 
the opinion that if they were building 
windows again, they would have them 
glassed in above the wood background 
to keep out the dust. Some financial 
houses vary the height of their window 
backgrounds to suit different displays 
by pegging on an additional center 


piece. The center piece may be flat 
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A slightly rounded window horizon is less severe and more pleasing. Curves suggest ease 
angles express severity : 


and serve as a shelf, as in the display, 
“Making of a Bond,” shown opposite. 


DEPTH OF WINDOW 


A window depth of twenty inches will 
allow for a very decent display arrange- 
ment.. However, some institutions have 
a window depth of thirty inches. Others 
have their backgrounds adjustable, so 
that when a deeper floor is desirable, a 
shelf may be added and the background 
pegged into it. From the inside the 
shelf arrangement is not unsightly, for 
shapely little legs may hold up the 
shelf. It does cut off that much work- 
ing space. In one institution such a 
shelf has the corners cut off—for two 
reasons: it is nicer for those inside not 
to have sharp corners to dodge, and 
the corner space inside the window is 
space wasted, as the extreme corners are 
out of vision except from the very cen- 
ter position. Then too, a_ slightly 
rounded window horizon is less severe 
and more pleasing. For illustration, 
see the construction of the window, 


“Automatic Recording Safes” repro- 
duced above. Always, curves sug- 
gest ease; angles express severity. The 
function of your window is to invite, so 
you want the lines not so severe—just 
pleasingly easy. 


. PANELLED BACKGROUND 


Your windows of course should be 
constructed of the same material as your 
inside woodwork. Backgrounds are 
most effective when panelled off into 
three sections, with the center panel the 
largest because it sets off and em- 
phasizes the attention getter in your 
display, which most often will hold cen- 
ter position. Then too, having this 
center panel larger than the others 
breaks monotony. 

3y way of further breaking the 
monotony of your window, it is ef- 
fective now and then to use neutral 
colored drapes of silk, velvet, etc., over 
your built-in background. A neutral 
color is recommended because it will set 
off your display rather than overshadow 
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Everv day hundreds of people pass your bank. Are you making the most of the advertising possibiiities 





< 


of your windows? The Bankers Trust Company of Indianapolis is bringing in new 
business by its effective displays 


it. In a draped background give a 
thought to what shade will be most 
complimentary to a particular display. 
For instance, a dull purple was used 
with splendid results behind a turquoise 
blue book. American Beauty would 
have contrasted nicely too, but it would 
have overshadowed the blue book being 
displayed. Have your drapes of good 
quality. Because they may be cleaned 
and used from time to time over a long 
period, the expense will not be too great. 


PARQUETRY FLOORING 


If you want the floor of your window 
to suggest dignity and refinement, have 
it of parquetry. A simple design suit- 
able for windows would cost around 
$1.50 to $2.00 per square foot, and its 
wearing qualities are excellent. Less 
costly flooring is to be had in plain 
mahogany, if that matches your wood- 
work. Then, there is a wood carpet. 
However, it is to the advantage of con- 
cerns occupying the position of banks 
and investment houses, to give heed to 


such little refinements as parquetry 
floors and well panelled backgrounds. 
They serve as the “18K” of substan- 
tiality. 

YOUR NAME 


It is. desirable to have the name of 
your institution a part of your window 
picture, either painted on the window 
pane, or lettered on the bevel front of 
your window floor. A bond _ house 
wished to heighten its window floor, so 
had a box effect built with the front 
bevelled, on which bevel its name was 
placed in gold lettering. It was easily 
readable to the passerby standing close 
to the window, or a few feet away. 
The back of this box effect opens to 
receive frames and window fixtures not 
in use. 


ELECTRIC FLOOR CONNECTIONS 


While you are building the floor of 
your window is the time to install most 
economically an electric connection such 
as you will want for lighting your 
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Christmas tree at holiday time, or for 
motion power in certain displays. The 
center back of the window floor is an 
advantageous position for this plug. 

Directly underneath the window floor 
is an excellent place for a small motor, 
as needed in some, displays. 


LIGHTING 


The lighting of your window should 
be from the top front, with the lights 
wholly concealed by having them above 
the window line. If that is not possible, 
use a heavy valance. By wholly con- 
cealing your lighting, you throw the 
reflection on your display and not a 
glare into the passerby’s eyes, making 
it dificult for him to see your display. 
Haven’t you had the experience of hav- 
ing to shade your eyes against a win- 
dow to see the display? And, of course, 
that is not good business. 

If the distance between your lighting 
and your window floor is seven feet, you 
need less light than if the distance is 
eight or nine feet, for the reason that 
less light has opportunity to filter out 
of the window and off your display. 
And again, if your street outside is 
brilliantly lighted, your window needs 
to be more brilliantly lighted. Your 
problem is to keep your window the 
brighter place. 


COLORED LIGHTING 


If you are endeavoring to put special 
emphasis on some window so that it 


stands out from any of your own pre- 
vious windows, and from other windows 
along the street, it can be inexpensively 
done by the.use of a colored gelatine 
film of red, blue, green or amber over 
your lights. But have a care for what 
color will bring out the character of 
your window to the best advantage. 

If a red book, for instance, were 
placed in light that does not contain red 
rays, its appearance to the eye would 
not be red, but black. A red light, on 
the other hand, would greatly increase 
the richness of the book’s color. 

It is worth remembering that light 
tinged with yellow, orange or red will 
add to the richness and warmth of red, 
brown and golden hues, which suffer 
under artificial illumination. To em- 
phasize whiteness, or to bring out blues, 
use a blue-green light. If lay figures 
are used in the window, a green or blue 
light would be unwise, unless you 
wished to give the human features a 
ghastly appearance. 

The novel and beautiful effects to be 
had by varying the colored lighting are 
many. Winter settings may be flooded 
with a blue-green light to suggest zero 
weather. A yellow light with a touch of 
blue, will best illuminate a summer 
beach scene. A window filled with a 
blaze of red light holds the passerby 
far more successfully than does a win- 
dow full of red objects. 

(The next article on Window Display 
will appear in an early issue.) 
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Attention is called to the complete Table of Contents, 
describing the various features of this number, which appears 
on page II of the front advertising section. 

















Investment Bankers Gather at Washington 


Coolidge Welcomes Investment Association at Twelfth Annual 
Convention. Bankers Want Uniform Laws on Public 


Utilities. 


Federal Blue Sky Law Urged. Prentiss 


Made New President of Organization 


DVOCACY of uniform state 
A laws regulating public utilities 

securities, and of Federal legis- 
lation designed to help check the sale 
of fraudulent securities, received a 
prominent place in the proceedings of 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America, held October 28 to 31 at 
Washington, D. C. The investment 
bankers also centered their attention on 
reports submitted by committees on 
four groups of securities: real estate, 
railroad, marine, and industrial, and 
unanimously adopted the recommenda- 
tions set forth in these reports. 

John W. Prentiss, a partner of 
Hornblower & Weeks, was elected the 
new president of the association. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1898, and 
in October of that year entered upon 
his business career, starting out as a 
messenger boy for a Boston Stock Ex- 
change house at a salary of $3 a week. 
He remained in Boston until 1904, 
when he came to New York as one of 
the employees in the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Hornblower & Weeks. 
In 1906 he was admitted to the firm 
and still continues to be one of its 
partners. He has been a director of 
many industrial corporations, owing to 
the activities of his firm in industrial 
financing. He was one of the early 
presidents of the Association of Stock 
Exchange firms. 


COOLIDGE LAUDS WORK OF BANKERS 


On the opening day of the convention 
the delegates were received by Presi- 
dent Coolidge who delivered an address 
to them. The President lauded the 
work of the investment bankers, and 
stressed the country’s dependence upon 
their co-operation in weeding out the 
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undesirable element among securities 
promoters. “You provide,’ said the 
President to the delegates, ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity to those of our citizens who are 
of a thrifty and saving disposition, and 
that in itself warrants your business 
activities. But you do more than that. 
You provide for a gathering together 
of the resources of our nation, putting 
them in order for the purpose of sup- 
porting the industries and commerce of 
our nation.” The President continued: 

“You have your responsibilities. It is 
necessary that you should exercise 
sound judgment and discretion; it is 
necessary that you should always pro- 
vide a fair and safe background on 
which your customers may rely. 

“If there is anybody interested in 
honesty in the transaction of business it 
is those who are engaged in making the 
investments of the nation, and it is a 
great pleasure to commend with an al- 
most universal commendation the hon- 
esty and the character of those who are 
engaged in this great enterprise. 

“It is almost impossible to weed out 
every undesirable element, but the coun- 
try has come to know that it can rely 
upon the honesty of the representations 
made by its investment bankers. More 
than that, here is an additional service 
you can render: The country is coming 
to realize it must depend upon your 
assistance and your help to weed out 
those who are not desirable by reason 
of not maintaining a high standard of 
ability and honesty. It is that oppor- 
tunity especially I want to leave with 
you—the opportunity to render this 
public service, a public service to your- 
selves and to protect them against any 
wrongdoing in all places and at all 
times.” 

The desirability of participation by 
the United States in efforts to solve the 
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reparations problem, developments in 
the domestic agricultural situation and 
the necessity for definite action to de- 
feat the operations of promoters of fake, 
securities. were topics of major import- 
ance at the my session of the asso- 
ciation. 

In a discussion of the outlook for an 
adjustment of enocomic affairs abroad, 
John A. Prescott, retiring president of 
the association, predicted that the latest 
movement to get the allied powers to- 
gether and bring America into the con- 
ferences would be successful. 

“While disorders and dangers still 
lurk in world affairs and momentous 
problems remain unsettled,’ Mr. Pres- 
cott said, “there appears a growing dis- 
position to caution and moderation and 
a greater realization that political expe- 
diency must be subordinate to human 
and economic necessity.” 


UNIFORM LAWS FOR PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Uniformity of state laws regulating 
public utilities was advocated in a re- 
port submitted to the convention by the 
committee on public service securities. 
The committee’s report also urged that 
all state commissions be vested with 
authority over valuation, rates, services 
and capitalization of privately owned 
utility plants and that they be required 
to publish full finaneial reports of their 
operations. inf 


“When admitlistered with the broad- 
est powers atid in a judicial manner,” 
the report’ Said, “statewide regulation 
of public’ utilities has been conclusively 
proved in the opinion of the committee 
to afford a maintenance of that in- 
tegrity of investment necessary for a 
ready flow of money into the business.” 

Pointing out that investors are dis- 
posed to withhold funds from business 
affected by “purely political” agitations, 
the committee said that such a situa- 


tion “cramps a utility and the public is 
eventually not adequately served.” 

“It has become more evident,” the re- 
port «dded, “that a development of 


local sales of investment securities by 
opera‘ing companies direct to users of 


service will be helpful in preventing 
such unfair political attacks.” 

The report outlined the expansion of 
the public utility business in the last 
year and pointed to the sale within the 
last two and one-half years of nearly 
$2,500,000,000 bonds, notes and stocks. 





JOHN W. PRENTISS 


Partner Hornblower & Weeks, New York, 
President Investment Bankers Association of America 


This expansion, it said, was continuing. 
The task of raising funds for public 
utlities, the committee found, “has been 
made difficult because of the general 
systems of taxation throughout the 
country.” 


KRECH SPEAKS ON TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the 
board of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, in his address referred to 
the Transportation Act, saying: 

“The Transportation Act contains in 
it a limitation which will, in my opin- 
ion, if unchanged, defeat the primary 
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purpose of the Act. I refer to the provi- 
sion by which, in substance, railroad 
security-holders are limited to a return 
of 6 per cent., and income over and 
above this amount is subjected to the 
control of the Government, either 
through recapture or through the crea- 
tion of restrictive reserve funds. 

“The fact that the stocks of the best 
and most successful railroads—stocks 
which, if that success endures, are en- 
titled under the Transportation Act to 
a return of more than 6 per cent. (this 
on account of appreciation in value of 
the property )—are selling in the market 
on a basis more profitable to the in- 
vestor than 6 per cent., in my opinion 
demonstrates that the framers of the 
Transportation Act have missed the 
mark, and that unless economic condi- 
tions as they exist are recognized by 
our legislators, new capital cannot be 
recruited, and the Act will fail of its 
purpose.” 

The bankers received a message from 
Postmaster General New asking for 
their co-operation with the Government 
to check sale of fraudulent securities, in 
the purchase of which, it was estimated 
by Government officials, the American 
public wasted $1,000,000,000 during the 
year. 

Mr. New discussed the various opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department and 
predicted that by the fiscal year 1925 
the budget of the department would be 
made to balance, whereas in the past 
it had shown a deficit. He then took 
up the Government’s efforts to check 
the sale of worthless securities. He 
said he had found steck swindlers “‘more 
rapacious” and “equally without con- 
science of anything you will find in the 
z00.” 

CO-OPERATION IN STAMPING OUT 
SWINDLERS URGED 


Horace J. Donnelly, senior assistant 
solicitor for the Post Office Department, 
urged the co-operation of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and its 
affiliated Better Business Bureaus 


throughout the country, with a view to 
stamping out the mail swindlers and 
diverting to legitimate business $1,- 
000,000,000 now collected annually as 
a tribute by the schemers. 

“A million gullable Americans yearly 
lose $1,000,000,000 in money and prop- 
erty in mail fraud schemes,” declared 
Mr. Donnelly, adding that these figures 
were not extravagant. 

Describing the drive inaugurated by 
Postmaster General New, aimed partic- 
ularly at oil stock promoters, Mr. Don- 
nelly said that already fraud orders 
have been issued against the names of 
168 persons and concerns, of which 111 
were against oil stock promoters. Hun- 
dreds of other promoters abandoned 
operations before they could be reached 
with fraud orders, he said. 


ASSOCIATION APPROVES TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 


The association went on record as 
endorsing the fundamental principles of 
the Transportation Act, including the 
valuation provisions and the so-called 
“guaranty” clause known as section 
15A, which radical elements in Congress 
have threatened to repeal. 

The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously: 


“RESOLVED, That the Investment 
Bankers Association of America ex- 
presses confidence in the fundamental 
principles underlying the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. The association be- 
lieves that, while the act contains cer- 
tain imperfections, it has nevertheless 
proved to be a long step in the direction 
of the solution of the American railroad 
problem, and that, subject to such im- 
provements in operation as experience 
may suggest, it should stand as an ex- 
pression of the cardinal principles in- 
volved in the complex relationship be- 
tween the Government, the shipper and 
the private owner of railroad securities. 
Unless these principles are clearly form- 
ulated and fairly administered, it is 
obvious that private capital cannot be 
collected to provide extensions and bet- 
terments to the transportation systems 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


President Coolidge receiving at the White House the delegates to the twelfth annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America 


which are so vital to the adequate de- 
velopment of the country.” 


The report of the committee on real 
estate securities also was a center of 
interest, as there had been a division 
of opinion in committee and it was rec- 
ognized that real estate bonds in re- 
cent years had found great popularity 
among small investors. 


HIGHER REAL ESTATE LOANS OPPOSED 


The committee made this recom- 
mendation on the question of the prac- 
tice of lending more than 60 to 66-2/3 
per cent. of the value of improved 
property: 

“Your committee has given considera- 
tion to the widespread discussion con- 
cerning a more liberal allowance of loan 
to appraisal than has obtained in the 
past, but is strongly inclined to the 
belief that, in view of the fact of great- 
ly increased building and labor costs of 
recent years, it would be most inad- 
visable to recommend a departure from 
the conservative rules which have gov- 


erned the investment of savings banks 
and trust funds in the past, and have 
been the practice by conservative lend- 
ers of long experience. 

“The great majority of the committee 
therefore believes that 50 per cent. of 
the present costs should be the standard, 
with 60 per cent. as a maximum. In 
arriving at this conclusion we are not 
unmindful of the viewpoint of those 
who maintain that, with the application 
of modern methods, rapid serial reduc- 
tions in principal, periodical deposits 
of income, and with the added watchful- 
ness of the investment dealer, a higher 
percentage may be loaned on first-class 
income producing property with safety. 
This could only be countenanced, how- 
ever, if the investor is compensated for 
the added hazard by way of an interest 
return above the normal and knows 
what he is actually getting as security. 

“Tt is conceivable that many real es- 
tate mortgage bonds are being offered 
today which, in fact, encompass bonds, 
preferred and common stock and 
founders’ shares, all in one, without the 
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investor knowing what he is really get- 
ting. An honest set-up of a new build- 
ing corporate enterprise which suggests 
itself would be to base the mortgage 
bond issue on 50 per cent. of sound 
value as determined by methods here- 
tofore mentioned, let the balance of the 
sound value be represented by preferred 
stock, and let any capitalization of 
superior earning power be represented 
by common shares of no par value. 

“The same principles recommend 
themselves, with slight modification, in 
the case of a privately owned enter- 
prise.” 


SAFEGUARDS NEEDED AGAINST HIGH COSTS 


The committee also called attention 
to the high level of costs of materials 
and labor, and its recommendations 
were accepted, not as prediction of a 
heavy slump in building activities and in 
values, but as urging that caution be 
exercised and every safeguard possible 
and consistent with sound business 
methods be erected. 

According to the report, less than 1 
per cent. of farm mortgages were fore- 
closed during the last year. From this 
the committee drew the conclusion: 


“It seems that the average farmer is 
not as near bankruptcy as many of his 
self-appointed protectors would lead the 
general public to believe.” 


A minority report was rendered dis- 
senting from “the portion of the major- 
ity report which fixes the criterion for 
the percentage of loan and savings bank 
and trust fund basis of 50 per cent. with 
60 per cent. as a maximum.” 

The Committee on Marine Securities 


recommended that the 


Government 
should drop the shipping business as 
soon as it could do so without disturbing 


present needs of trade. 
was adopted. 

The association went on record as 
opposed to a Federal bonus for former 
soldiers, but advocating liberal relief 
for all wounded or otherwise disabled 
veterans. 


This report 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Association elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, John W. Prentiss 
of Hornblower & Weeks; vice-presi- 
dents, Eugene F. Thompson of Crane, 
Harris & Co., Washington; Walter S. 
Brewster of Russell, Brewster & Co., 
Chicago; Philip S. Dalton, of Coffin & 
Burr, Inc., Boston; J. A. Fraser of the 
Dominion Securities Corporation, Ltd., 
Toronto, and Arthur Sinclair, Jr., of 
Estabrook & Co., New York; secretary, 
Frederick R. Fenton of Fenton, Davis 
& Boyle, Chicago; treasurer, John G. 
Brogden of Strother, Brogden & Co., 
Baltimore; governors, terms expiring 
1926, Robert Stevenson, Jr., of Steven- 
son Brothers & Perry, Chicago; Richard 
E. Norton of W. H. Newbold’s Son & 
Co., Philadelphia; Robert H. Moulton 
of R. H. Moulton & Co., Los Angeles; 
George A. Colston of Colston & Co., 
Baltimore; C. O. Kalman of Kalman, 
Gates, White & Co., St. Paul; C. H. 
Moore of Union Trust Company, De- 
troit; Joel E. Ferris of Ferris & Hard- 
grove, Spokane; B. A. Tomkins of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Barrett Wendell, Jr., of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., Chicago; and Henry R. Hayes 
of Stone & Webster, Inc., New York. 
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Protecting Vaults From Air Attack 


An Interview with Alfred C. Bossom 


By Carl H. Getz 


ILL the people of the United 

States some morning wake up 

to read in their morning news- 
paper how burglars effected an entrance 
into some bank vault by dropping high 
explosive bombs from the air? 

It will be recalled that it was not 
so long ago that a dirigible collapsed 
while passing over the business district 
of Chicago and that it landed on the 
roof of a bank, resulting in injury to 
body and property and causing serious 
confusion. 

Alfred C. Bossom, New York arch- 
itect, who specializes in bank building 
construction all over America and who 
has made a particular study of means 
of vault protection, recently went to 
Europe to see whether the banks of the 
Continent had learned anything about 
protection which was unknown to this 
country. Mr. Bossom knew that France 
had seen the possibilities of attack from 
the air and he wondered whether the 
banks were prepared against such a 
danger. 

Mr. Bossom found that the banks 
of France are fortifying themselves 
against the possibilities of air attack. 
While in Paris Mr. Bossom inspected 
the new quarters of the Bank of France, 
which is housed in a palace once oc- 
cupied by the Duke of Orleans. In 
this bank Mr. Bossom found a vault 
that is like the castle of the middle 
ages. 

“It is built entirely within the ex- 
terior of the old building,” explained 
Mr. Bossom, to THe Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE. ‘The security vault, which is 
two stories in height, is protected on top 
by a tremendous roof of reinforced con- 
crete, many feet thick, the great weight 
of whicli is supported by heavy columns 
inside the vault that are carried right 
down to the foundations of the build- 


ing. It is contended that this great 
slab on the top of the vault is sufficiently 
strong to resist the attack of any bomb- 
ing plane. 

“Surrounding this vault is a ditch or 
moat of water, between ten and twelve 
feet deep and four feet wide. This en- 
tirely encloses the vault. The mass of 
water is retained by two entirely 
separate concrete walls, about a foot 
and a half thick. 

“The great citadel can be entered 
only by crossing a drawbridge which is 
thrust forward or slid from the upper 
vestibule to the inner wall at the upper 
story level of the vault. When the 
bank is closed for the night the bridge 
is withdrawn automatically by electric- 
ity, the wrought iron doors on the bank 
side of the bridge close, and the doors 
on the outer wall are like a portcullis 
made of steel bars and glass, very sim- 
ilar to those still existing in many of 
the finest chateaux of France today. 

“The great inner steel doors across 
this water chasm which swing to by 
electricity, automatically cause the two 
walls to be sealed entirely. When these 
vault doors are shut one trained to 
observe such things notices that there 
are no handles or pulls or projections 
of any kind. The doors are flush with 
the wall and it is practically impossible 
to see where the frames are located. 
There are no sill ledges at the bottom, 
nor marks of any kind. The sides of 
the vault are smooth in its entire cir- 
cumference, so it would be impossible 
for any human being to find a hold for 
hand or foot. 

“When the bank opens, the portcullis 
or iron gates in the outer walls are 
opened, the floor or drawbridge slides 
across the moat, and the greater inner 
steel vault doors swing open. The bank 
custodians and visitors can then enter 
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the vault at a gallery level from which 
they descend by a staircase to the floor 
of the vault itself. 

“The Bank of France has hundreds 
of branches and it is the intention of 
the officers to use this form of protection 
in most of them.” 

Mr. Bossom said that most of the 
American banks are better protected 
against possible burglary than are the 
banks of Europe. However, he believes 
this new form of defense is well worth 


considering. Mr. Bossom believes that 
the day is not far distant when traffic 
in air will be developed to such an ex- 
tent that air accidents will not be un- 
known. Banks must be _ prepared 
against the possibility of such accidents, 
Mr. Bossom believes. 

The vault of the Bank of France has 
no metallic lining which Mr. Bossom 
believes is unnecessary under the cir- 
cumstances. Instead, reinforced con- 
crete affords adequate protection. 


Uy 


FR 


Predicts Railway Expansion 


[s the November number of “Lis- 

man’s” published by the New York 
Stock Exchange house of F. J. Lisman 
& Co., F. J. Lisman predicts an era of 
railroad expansion which will have a 
favorable effect upon other industries. 
He writes: 


In practically every line of business en- 
deavor throughout the country we have wit- 
nessed during the past seven years an enor- 
mous expansion. Industries have been built 
up to war-time trade; crop plantings have 
been tremendously increased, and all this 
has been done on the basis of high costs 
for land, buildings, labor, etc. These ex- 
pansions have been accompanied by tre- 
mendous volumes of new securities. 

In the necessity which faces us of get- 
ting back to “normalcy” in domestic and 
world trade, we shall undoubtedly find that 
the readjustment period will bear heavily 
im many quarters; particularly will this 
apply in the cases where expansion has been 
financed by funded debt borrowings. 

In the case of the railroads we face no 


such problem as overexpansion. On _ the 
other hand, there are now presented to the 
railroads numerous opportunities for normal 
and profitable expansion and consolidations. 
It is a fortunate thing for the industries 
of this country that there will be available 
the business resulting from the catching up 
in railroad construction. This should be a 
substantial factor in taking up the slack 
which would otherwise occur in many lines. 

The position of the railroads today, there- 
fore is a strong one, for this delayed ex- 
pansion can now be undertaken on a normal 
basis at reasonable costs both for the im- 
provements to be made and the financing 
necessary to carry them out. 

We can look forward during the coming 
year to the carrying out of this program in 
a satisfactory way. We can unhesitatingly 
direct the investor to the purchase of good 
underlying railroad bonds. The large amount 
of moneys which will be spent on new con- 
struction will in the main be represented by 
new securities in the way of junior bonds 
and preferred and common stocks—all of 
which will combine to increase the equities 
behind these bonds. 











Cleveland Bank Issues a Book of Advice 
for Its Employees 


F you are a young man or woman 
about to start your banking career 
with The Cleveland Trust Com- 

pany you will have handed to you on the 
day your service begins a little booklet 
which will be your friend and guide in 
meeting all of the perplexing problems 
of a new job. It will tell you what your 
privileges are and what your duties are. 





Every new employee of the Cleveland Trust Company 
is handed one of these booklets 


It will tell you what the bank expects of 
you and what you may expect of the 
bank. In short, it will supply an answer 
to almost any question that may arise in 
the mind of the banking neophyte. 

This book is entitled a “Manual of 
General Directions for Employees” and 
is issued by the personnel department 
of the bank. It starts in with a fore- 
word written by the president who says: 
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Your employment by The Cleveland 
Trust Company makes you an active repre- 
sentative of the bank, and as such you are 
directly charged with certain definite re- 
sponsibilities. The public forms its opinion 
of the bank through its contact with you. 
That opinion will depend largely on the 
loyalty, courtesy, tact, intelligence and sery- 
ice to its needs which it finds in you as a 
representative of the bank. It is necessary 
that you appreciate this fact for upon it 
depends in a large measure your success, 
and the success of the bank. The bank de- 
mands the best effort you can give, and in 
return opens to you all the opportunities 
that banking can offer. Your ability com- 
bined with the loyalty and enthusiasm which 
you show will be recognized, and you will 
find the bank interested in you, your suc- 
cess and advancement. 


Then follows a history of the bank 
and a paragraph on “bank geography” 
which emphasizes the importance of 
every employee becoming conversant 
with the location of every department 
and their functions. Under the heading 
of “Responsibility” the manual says: 


The bank is judged by the result of the 
personal contact which the public has with 
bank employees. It is essential, therefore, 
that your conduct both inside and outside 
the bank be above reproach. Keeping of 
excessively late hours, frequenting of places 
of questionable character, speculation and 
betting not only lower working efficiency 
but endanger the reputation of the bank. 
You are advised against incurring debts, 
but if once incurred you should meet them 
promptly. Keep your credit good. Do not 
overdraw your account. Do not borrow 
from your fellow employees or from loan 
agents. If you are in need of financial 
assistance, talk it over with your depart- 
ment head or the head of the personnel 
department. 


EVERY NEW EMPLOYEE ON TRIAL 


The manual explains that every new 
employee is on trial for the first few 
weeks, and says: 


The bank considers your employment for 
the first few weeks as a trial period. It is 
to the advantage of both the bank and your- 
self that you be retained only if you are able 
to adjust yourself quickly to your work. 
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You have been employed on the basis of 
apparent general fitness for the work you 
are to do. If after a fair trial you fail to 
show adaptability to your work, you will be 
informed of this by your department ‘head. 


PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES 


Employees who look upon banks as 
cold blooded, heartless corporations 
must have been surprised to read the 
following: 

You may meet some difficulties and dis- 
couragements in becoming accustomed to 


Courtesy, pleasant manners, prompt and 
intelligent service to the needs of customers 
are absolutely essential on the part of every 
employee. The bank exists to serve the 
public and any discourtesy or unpleasant- 
ness destroys that service. In all your deal- 
ings with the bank’s patrons you must show 
the greatest courtesy and tactfulness. As 
nearly as possible you must treat each cus- 
tomer as though he were always right. Do 
not argue. If you cannot satisfy complaints, 
take them immediately to your chief. 


Several pages are devoted to describ- 
ing the various services for employees 





Employees of the Cleveland Trust Company get their lunches in this well equipped cafeteria 


your work. Even after you have been in 
the employ of the bank for a considerable 
time and are thoroughly acquainted with 
your job, things may not always run smooth- 
ly. Minor misunderstandings with fellow 
employees may arise. You may have finan- 
cial or other trouble at home. Any one of 
a number of difficulties may confront you 
and lower your efficiency. When such 
troubles, financial or otherwise, arise and 
you need assistance remember that your im- 
mediate chief, the head of the personnel 
department, or an officer will be glad to try 
to help you. Do not hesitate to talk the 
matter over with one of them. They are 
never too busy to discuss such matters with 
employees, and the subject will be treated 
as strictly confidential. 


COURTESY TO THE PUBLIC 
The importance of courtesy in all 


dealings with the public is emphasized 
in tie following words: 


that are maintained by the bank, such 
as a cafeteria, a health department, 
group insurance, pensions, trust fund 
and the Cleveland Trust Club. The 
Cleveland Trust Company makes 
awards regularly to employees for new 
business obtained through their efforts, 
and the manual describes the workings 
of this plan. The educational facilities 
available to employees are also out- 
lined. 

This manual is a splendid piece of 
work and should be a most effective 
means of starting employees along the 
right path. While manuals of this sort 
are best adaptable to the problems of 
the larger banks, many of the smaller 
banks would profit by preparing a 
written outline of rules for the conduct 
of employees. 











Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Eprror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: I occasionally see on 
balance sheets items called “Reserve for 
General Contingencies,’ “General Re- 
serves,” ete. These usually represent a 
lumping-together of all reserves in a 
general provision to cover depreciation, 
bad debts, inventory fluctuations, and 
sometimes even taxes. Do you consider 
it important that reserves be separated 
according to the assets which they 
cover ?—D.A. 


Answer: We consider it very important 
that specific reserves be set up on balance 
sheets according to the assets to which they 
apply. A _ reserve for taxes is a quick 
liability—it is obvious that it should never 
be concealed under some such general head- 
ing as “Reserve for Contingencies.” If re- 
serves for bad debts are not applied to the 
receivables the latter will represent an in- 
flation of their true worth and give a false 
impression. Consequently it is essential that 
reserves covering current assets be so stated 
in order that the quick position of the com- 
pany in question may not be misconstrued. 
Likewise reserves for depreciation on build- 
ings, plant, machinery, etc., should always 
be specifically named in order to give an 
accurate conception of the value of fixed 
assets. A “General Reserve” might mean 
almost anything and always calls for an ex- 
planation. 


QUESTION: In analyzing a mer- 
cantile statement will you kindly tell 
me how to treat the following: Reserves 
for taxes; reserves for bad debts. Are 
these quick liabilities?—S. T. B. 


ANSWER: Reserves for taxes are quick 
liabilities. They represent reserves to cover 
obligations that will come due during the 
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current year and consequently are in the 
same class as reserves for dividends, ac- 
counts payable, notes payable, etc. On the 
other hand, reserves for bad debts cannot 
technically be classed as liabilities at all, 
since no money will ever be paid out because 
of them. They really represent an inflation 
of assets and should be treated as a reduc- 
tion of the offsetting receivables rather 
than as a quick debt. The proper way to 
show them is as follows: 


Accounts receivable .................... $150,000 
Less reserve for bad debts.... 1,500 





$148,500 


QUESTION: Will you please ex- 
plain to me what is meant by a “de- 
ferred asset?” Kindly give examples. 


—wW. N. 


ANSWER: In figuring profit and loss for 
any given period of time all expenses in- 
curred in that period are charged to the 
income account. It very often happens, 
however, that certain expenditures have 
been made which apply to the benefit of 
future periods and which do not reflect to 
that of the period in question. Such ex- 
penditures may, for instance, be in the na- 
ture of rent or taxes paid in advance; it is 
obvious that these should not be charged to 
the present period but should be propor- 
tionately borne by the periods which enjoy 
the benefits. In making up the balance 
sheet, expenditures of this sort are carried 
as deferred assets and charged off over & 
period of time. For example, if a concern 
has a monthly rental of $1000 and on Jan- 
uary 1 pays this rental six months in ad- 
vance, then it would show on its balance 
sheet of January 31 a deferred asset of 
$5000, having absorbed the $1000 in the 
January expense account. Other examples 
of deferred assets are prepaid interest, dis- 
counts on bonds and stocks, etc. 
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THE DANSARD STATE BANK, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


A simple, dignified, building especially suited 
to banks of moderate size. Note particularly 
the imposing entrance feature, the large window 
openings, and the beautifully lighted interior. 
ull information as to the cost of the building and 
its general planning will be sent upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Contents of Safe Deposit Box 
Not Covered by Burglar 
Policy 


First National Bank of St. Mary’s at 

Leonardtown v. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Court of Appeals of 
Maryland, 121 Atl. Rep. 879. 


HE plaintiff bank took out two 

policies of burglary insurance with 

the defendant insurance com- 
pany. One of the policies was for the 
sum of $40,000 and the other for the 
sum of $20,000. 

The policies were in the form known 
as the American Bankers Association 
standard form of bank burglary and 
robbery policy. In each policy there 
was a clause to the effect that the 
insurance company would not be re- 
sponsible for property stolen, which 
did not belong to the bank, or with ref- 
erence to which the bank kept no books 
of account. Burglars forcibly entered 
the bank and broke open its vault. After 
unsuccessfully undertaking to enter the 
burglarproof safe therein, they broke 
open the safety deposit boxes, which 
were in the vault outside of the safe, 
and feloniously abstracted the contents 
of the boxes. 

It was held that, under the provisions 
of the policies referred to, the bank 
could not hold the insurance company 
liable for the loss, notwithstanding the 
fact that the bank was liable to the 
renters of the boxes for their respective 
losses. 


OPINION 


Action by the First National Bank of 
St. Mary’s at Leonardtown against the 
Maryland Casualty Company. Judg- 
ment for defendant, and plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

PATTISON, J.—The appeal in this 
case is from a judgment entered in the 
Baltimore city court, in favor of the 
appellee. the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, against the appellant, the First 


National Bank of St. Mary’s at Leon- 
ardtown, Md., in a special case stated 
under article 75, §§ 52-55, of the Code. 

The action was brought by the ap- 
pellant against the appellee upon two 
burglary insurance policies, one for 
$40,000, and the other for $20,000, is- 
sued to it by the appellant, to recover 
the value of the contents of safe deposit 
boxes belonging to others to whom the 
boxes were rented, which were stolen 
from the boxes by burglars who in No- 
vember, 1920, broke open and entered 
the vault of the bank in which the boxes 
were kept. 

The form of the policies is known as 
“the American Bankers Association 
standard form bank burglary and rob- 
bery policy,” which was devised and 
drafted by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, of which the appellant is a 
member. 

The larger policy has attached to it 
two riders or indorsements. The smaller 
one is without riders. The form of each 
policy, however, is the same, and they 
differ only in the date and the 
amounts of premium and insurance. The 
riders on the larger policy, which do 
not appear on the smaller ones, were 
regarded and treated by the parties in 
the submission of the case below as 
unimportant in their operation and ef- 
fect upon the case on trial. Therefore, 
as the policies are in all other respects 
alike, we will hereafter speak of them 
as one, and in referring to the appellant 
we will call it the “bank,” and in speak- 
ing of the appellee we will refer to it 
as the “insurance company.” 

The policy provided that in consid- 
eration of the premises therein stated, 
the insurer, the insurance company, 
agrees to indemnify the insured, the 
bank, in the amount named and for the 
length of time therein mentioned: 


GENERAL AGREEMENTS 


A. For all loss of money and securities 
from within any safe or vault to which in- 
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surance under this policy applies, caused by 
the felonious abstraction of the same dur- 
ing the day or night by such persons after 
forcible entry by such person or persons or 
any accomplice thereof into the safe or 
vault while duly closed and locked, located 
in the banking room described in the 
schedule. 


The policy then provides that— 


The foregoing general agreements are 
made subject to the following special agree- 
ments which shall be construed as conditions 
precedent to any recovery hereunder: 


SPECIAL AGREEMENTS 


Definitions. 

No. 1. The term “money” as used in this 
policy shall be deemed to mean currency, 
coin, bank notes (signed and unsigned), bul- 
lion, and uncanceled United States postage 
and revenue stamps. The term “securities” 
as used this policy shall be deemed to mean 
express, postal, pension and bank money 
orders, bonds, debentures, checks, coupons, 
demand and time drafts, bills of exchange, 
acceptances, promissory notes, certificates 
of deposit, certificates of stock, warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, and all other in- 
struments of a negotiable character as re- 
spects which, if negotiated. by any holder, 
the assured would have no recourse against 
the innocent holder thereof. 

When Company Not Liable. 

No. 2. The company shall not be liable: 
(a) For loss of money and securities, unless 
they belong to the assured, or are held by 
assured in trust or as collateral for indebt- 
edness to assured, or are held by assured 
in any other capacity as respects which as- 
sured would be liable to the owner for their 
loss. * * * (c) If the books and accounts of 
the assured are not so kept that the loss 
may be accurately determined therefrom by 
the company. 


Other subdivisions of section 1 fol- 
low, and these are followed by other 
“Special Agreements;” but of these 
none need be mentioned for the pur- 
poses of this case until we reach section 
5, in which it is provided that in the 
event of a claim or loss under the policy, 
the bank shall furnish to the insurance 
company under oath “a statement in 
detail of the property on account of the 
loss or damage to which claim is made, 
a statement clearly defining the as- 
sured’s interest in such property. 
* * * The assured shall, if requested, 
facilitate the adjustment of any claim 
for loss made hereunder by producing 


at the place of loss any and all books, 
papers and, vouchers, bearing in any 
way upon the claim made, and such 
other evidence as may be reasonably 
required to substantiate the claim.” 

It is set out in the special case stated 
that before and at the time of issuing 
the policies, the assured was a member 
of the American Bankers Association, 
and had at such time, as a part of their 
business, or in connection therewith, a 
number of safe deposit boxes which it 
rented to its depositors, who alone had 
access thereto, and that on the night 
of November 12, 1920, while the pol- 
icies were still in force, burglars 
forcibly entered the bank, and broke 
open its vault, and after unsuccessfully 
undertaking to enter the burglarproof 
safe therein, broke open the boxes that 
were in the vault on the outside of the 
safe, and feloniously abstracted the con- 
tents therefrom. 

The agreed statement of facts con- 
tains the admission: 


That the plaintiff (the bank) kept no 
book or record of the contents of said safe 
deposit boxes, and that it had no way of ac- 
curately determining from its books or 
records the pecuniary losses suffered and 
sustained by the said renters of said safe 
deposit boxes, but which said losses were 
actually ascertained by the plaintiff from 
affidavits from the box renters and other- 
wise, in which said affidavits the box renters 
make oath that as a result of said bur- 
glary they have lost securities, other than 
registered bonds, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $11,164.55 at the market value at the 
time of the loss. 


In the record is found a letter, dated 
November 15, 1920, to the bank's 
cashier, from an employee of the ir- 
surance company, A. B. Nickerson, 
“examiner of claims,’ which was ad- 
mitted as a part of the case stated, in 
which it is said: 

Answering your inquiry over the "phone, 
I beg to advise you that the company is not 
liable for the contents of the safety deposit 
boxes, which were rented and which prop- 
erty is not the property of the bank. 1 
refer you to special agreement 2, section 2. 


It is admitted that the bank is liable 
to the renters of the boxes for the 
pecuniary losses sustained by them, re 
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sulting from said burglary, and that 
such losses the bank has for the pur- 
poses of this case paid and satisfied. 

It was also admitted that all things 
had been done by the bank that it should 
have done to entitle it to recover 
against the insurance company for the 
loss of the contents of the boxes, should 
the court determine that the insurance 
company was liable therefor under said 
policies issued by it; and it was agreed 
that if the court held that the insurance 
company was liable, it should enter a 
verdict and judgment for the amount 
of its liability with costs. But if the 
court should find that the insurance 
company was not liable, it should then 
enter a judgment in its favor for costs. 
The court found that the insurance 
company was not liable, and a judg- 
ment for defendant’s costs was accord- 
ingly entered. It is from that judg- 
ment that the appeal in this case was 
taken. As stated in the brief of the 
appellarit, the sole question involved in 
this appeal is whether the appellant is 
entitled to recover from the appellee 
under its burglary policies for the con- 
tents of the boxes burglarized. This 
depends upon the proper construction 
of the language employed in the policy. 

As stated in 14 R. C. L. 931, § 103, 
it is a well-settled rule “that contracts 
of insurance, like other contracts, are 
to be construed according to the sense 
and meaning of the terms which the 
parties have used, and if they are clear 
and unambiguous, their terms are to be 
taken and understood in their plain, or- 
dinary, and popular sense.” They “like 
other contracts must receive a reason- 
able interpretation consonant with the 
apparent object and plain intent of the 
parties.” 5 

We will first determine in this case 


whether by a proper construction of 
the contract of insurance, the contents 
of the safe deposit boxes were covered 
by the terms and provisions of the pol- 


icy. To determine this question, we 
must ascertain the intention of the 
parties, gathered from the language 
employed by them, and in ascertaining 
that intention we are to consider the 


character of the contract, its object and 
purpose, and the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the parties at the 
time of its execution by which they 
would ordinarily be influenced in mak- 
ing it. 

The policy in this case was obtained 
by the bank and was issued to indem- 
nify it “for all loss of money and se- 
curities from within any safe or vault 
to which insurance under this policy 
applies, caused by the felonious abstrac- 
tion of the same * * * by any person 
or persons after forcible entry * * * 
into the safe or vault while duly closed 
and locked, located in the banking room 
described in the schedules.” By ref- 
erence to the schedules, the banking 
room and vault mentioned in the policy 
are those of the appellant at Leonard- 
town, Md. And to ascertain what 
“money and securities” are meant, 
precedent to the right to recover under 
the policy. 

In the policy are found certain pro- 
visions, designated “Special Agree- 
ments,” to which the “General Agree- 
ments” are made subject, which, as 
stated in the policy, shall be construed 
to be conditions precedent to the right 
to recover under the policy. 

The first of these “Special Agree- 
ments” defines what is meant by 
“money” and “securities.” | These 
definitions we have already fully set 
out, and for the purposes of this case 
we need not further allude to them. 

The second “Special Agreement” 
states for what “money and securities” 
the insurer, the insurance company, 
shall not be liable under the policy. 

These are stated to be: 


First. Those which do not belong to 
assured. 

Second. Those which are not held by 
the assured in trust. 

Third. Those which are not held as 
collateral for indebtedness to the in- 
sured. 

Fourth. Those which are not held 
by the assured in any other capacity as 
respects which the assured would be 
liable to the owner for their loss, and 
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Fifth. Those in connection with 
which no books and accounts of the 
assured are so kept that the loss may 
be accurately determined therefrom by 
the insurer. 

The meaning and effect intended by 
the parties to be given to the above 
provisions of the policy was, we think, 
that the “money and securities” therein 
mentioned were not to be covered by 
the policy. 

It is expressly admitted that no books 
whatever were kept by the insured, or 
in fact by any one, by which the loss 
resulting from the felonious abstraction 
of the contents of the boxes may be de- 
termined, and we think that it may be 
safely stated that it was known to both 
the insurer and the insured, at the 
time of the issuance of the policy, that 
books are not kept by banks in respect 
to boxes so rented to depositors, who 
alone have access to them, by which the 
contents of the boxes may in case of 
loss be ascertained. The provision, we 
think, was inserted in the policy for 
the very purpose of excluding there- 
from the contents of such boxes and 
like property, in connection with which 
no books are so kept from which in case 
of loss the amount thereof may be ac- 
curately ascertained. 

That it was the intention of the par- 
ties that the contents of the boxes should 
not be covered by the policy is further 
shown by the provisions therein that, 
in case of loss, the insured was to ren- 
der under oath a detailed statement of 
the property “on account of the loss of 
which claim is made” and, if requested, 
facilitate the adjustment of the claim 
for loss, by producing any and all 
books, papers, and vouchers bearing in 
any way upon the claim made. 

It was or should have been known to 
both parties, as we have said, that no 
books are kept by banks in such cases, 
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and because of this they, under oath, 
could not have rendered a detailed 
statement of the contents of the boxes, 
on account of the loss or damage to 
which claim is made, and as no books 
are kept, none could be produced as re- 
quired by the policy to facilitate the ad- 
justment of the claim. The law, as we 
have said, presumes that “the parties 
understand the contract they make.” 
If so, it does not seem reasonable that 
they intended to include within the pro- 
visions of the policy property in respect 
to which it was impossible, as known to 
the parties, for the assured to do that 
which under the policy he was required 
to do in order to recover thereunder. 

It may also be said that it is difficult 
to conceive that an indemnity insurance 
company, interested in its own welfare 
and reasonably thoughtful as to the 
risks assumed by it, would insure by a 
policy of this character, issued to the 
bank, the contents of rented safe de- 
posit boxes, of which not only the in- 
surer but the insured has no knowledge 
and can obtain none, except through 
the holders of the boxes, who alone 
have access to them, and upon whose 
truthfulness and honesty both the in- 
surer and the insured must entirely de- 
pend therefor, at a time when they are 
strongly tempted to exaggerate the 
amount of loss, knowing they alone 
have knowledge of the contents of the 
boxes and are in a position where they 
cannot be contradicted. 

As in our opinion, the contents of the 
safe deposit boxes were not covered by 
the policy, the question of waiver in- 
volved in the contention of the appel- 
lant is not presented or does not arise. 

The learned judge, we think, was 
right in the conclusion he reached, and 
therefore we will affirm the judgment 
entered by him. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 
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Owning Oneself 


From the Rectorial Address of Rudyard Kipling, at St. Andrews 
University 


MONG the generations that 
A have preceded you at this uni- 

versity were men of your own 
blood—many and many—who did their 
work on the traditional sack of peas- 
meal or oatmeal behind the door— 
weighed out and measured with their 
own hands against the cravings of their 
natural appetites. 

These were men who intended to own 
themselves, in obedience to some dream, 
leading, or word which had come to 
them. They knew that it would be a 
hard and long task, so they set about it 
with their own iron rations on their own 
backs, and they walked along the sands 
to pick up driftwood to keep the fire 
going in their lodgings. 

Now, what in this world or the next, 
can the world, or any tribe in it, do 
with or to people of this temper? Bribe 
them by good dinners to take larger 
views on life? They would probably 
see their hosts under the table first, and 
argue their heads off afterwards. Offer 
them money to shed a conviction or two? 
A man doesn’t lightly sell what he has 
paid for with his hide. Stampede them 
or coax them or threaten them into 
countenancing the issue of false weights 
and measures? It is a little hard to 
liberalize persons who have done their 
own weighing and measuring with 
broken teacups by the light of tallow 
candles. No! Those thrifty souls 
must have been a narrow and an un- 
fractious breed to handle; but, by their 
God, in Whose word they walked, they 
owned themselves. And their owner- 
ship was based upon the truth that if 
you have not your own rations you must 
feed out of your tribe’s hands, with all 
that that implies. 


THOSE FIRST TEN YEARS 


Should any of you care to own your- 
selves on these lines, your insurance 
ought to be effected in those first ten 
years of a young man’s life when he is 
neither seen nor heard. This is the 


period—one mostly spends it in lodg- 
ings alone—that corresponds to the 
time when man in the making began to 
realize that he was himself and not an- 
other. 

The post-war world which discusses 
so fluently and frankly the universality 
and cogency of sex, as the dominant 
factor of life, has adopted a reserved 
and modest attitude in its handling of 
the imperious and inevitable details of 
mere living and working. I will respect 
that attitude. 

The initial payments on the policy of 
one’s independence, then, must be 
financed, by no means for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith to- 
wards oneself, primarily out of the 
drinks that one does not to continu- 
ously take; the maidens in whom one 
does not too extravagantly rejoice; the 
entertainments that one does not too 
systematically attend or conduct; the 
transportation one does not too mag- 
nificently employ ; the bets one does not 
too generally place, and the objects of 
beauty and desire that one does not too 
generously buy. Secondarily, those 
revenues can be added to by extra work 
undertaken at hours before or after 
one’s regular work, when one would 
infinitely rather rest or play. That in- 
volves the question of how far you can 
drive yourself without breaking down, 
and if you do break down, how soon 
you can recover and carry on again. 
This is for you to judge, and to act 
accordingly. 

Bit by bit, one builds up and digs 
oneself into a base whence one can move 
in any direction, and fall back upon in 
any need. The need may be merely to 
sit still and consider, as did our first 
ancestors, what manner of animal we 
are, or it may be to cut loose at a min- 
ute’s notice from a situation which has 
become intolerable or unworthy; but, 
whatever it may be, it is one’s own need, 
and the opportunity of meeting it has 
been made by one’s own self. 











Can Your Bank 








Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 


membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 


ity of its founder is taken away. 


Has your bank this characteristic ? 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which has extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re- 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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Banking Fiblicity 


Special 


Getting New Business Through Employees 
By J. V. Corrigan 


Manager Publicity and Purchasing Department, Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis 


Tue THIRD employees’ contest 
has recently been brought to a 
successful close at the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis. 

The contest was called a 
“Vacation Trip Contest,” the 
purpose of which was to en- 
courage the “travel spirit” 
and a race to a set destination 
which the employee chose him- 
self. Various trips from St. 


Louis were outlined such as, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Diego, Portland, Yellow- 
stone Park, Colorado points, 


Michigan points, and others, 
showing the number of boxes 
required in order to secure free 
transportation. It was em- 
phatically stated that in case an 
employee desired to remain at 
home and use the money for 
some other purpose, he could 
ao so. 

The purpose of this contest, 
unlike the two previous contests 
staged by the Liberty Central, 
was to secure only safe deposit 
business, including boxes and 
storage. 

A total of 161 safe deposit 
customers was secured in the 
contest, bringing the grand 
total of safe deposit customers 
secured in three contests within 
t period of about 
months to $13. Anvone realiz- 
ing the diffi iculty in 
this class of business will agree 
that this record of close to a 
thousand, very gratifying. 
The cost of securing these 813 
seues aver: ged less than $1.50. 

The first contest which was 
put on at the Liberty Central 
included s::\ ings, checking, safe 


eighteen 


securing 
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deposit, bond and certificate of 
deposit business. In this con- 
test a total of 3023 accounts 
was secured. The total amount 


(Continued on page 759) 








Forty-one Years of Progress 


Forty-one years ago—on September 4, 1882— 


| electric current was turned on at the central 

257 Pearl Street 
This station began with fifty-nine customers 

| who were at first so skeptical that current wa 
supplied them {ree for nearly five months 
The Pear! Street central station contained six 
generators, nicknamed “Jumbos”, and it was 
mentioned with swe that each one of those 
dynamo-tlectric machines had a capacity of 
25 horsepower—now pa 
modern dynamo is from 60000 to 7 
horsepower 


| station in New York City 








arded in increasing prod 
deeds of other weys woven inant inte the very 
fibre of the country’s existence in farm, fac 


tory and home, aiding the people in their 
business activities, their pleasures, and their 
{ dune: 


| That original list of fifty-nine customers has 
grown during four decades until today, in 
\ homes alone 





without taking into considera 


ops. factories, public buildings, churches 


and theatres—just in homes alone, more thaa 
thirty-three million peopte are being served 
with electric light and with power for labor 
saving devices 

The Bonds of Electric Light and Power Com- 
panies are, as a clags, entitled to a high invest 
ment rating. They are obligations of an estab 
lished industry which not only pp a 
service indispensable to the social a 
mercial life of the nation, but occu 
enviable position of facing a consta’ 
ing demand for this serv 
unusually stable. 












creasing from, year to year wr 
in the population of the country 
ies of these companies possess the fu 
mportant advantage of offeringsa highly at 
tractive interest return combined with safety 









Harris, Forbes & Comphny was organized in 
1882, the same year which withessed the birth 
of the electric lighting industry. We were one 
of the first large investment bond houses to 
purchase original issues of Electric Light and 
Power Bonds. We have aided in the financing 
and development of many of the largest Elec 

tric Light and Power Companies in the 
country, and have at all times an extensive 
assortment of such securities which we offer 
with our recommendation 


Upon request for Circular A-IIt we shall be 
pleased to send « copy of our June Bond Offerings 


ene Porves @ Company 
coreoraied 


Marna, Forbes & Company 
Limnos 


Domes davwsree 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner William, New York 


Hares Trom and Sevings Bene 
Bee 





It has been said that investors want “tacts, not 


pictures."’ Yet what investor 


and layout in the above advertisement. 
ance has never in itself hurt any advertisement. 


pretty 


could object to the illustration 
A pleasing appear- 
People like 


pictures, and even hardened investors are no exception. So 


long as the copy is pertinent, 


a pleasing layout. 


and straight from the shoulder 
—as it is here—an investment ad is strengthened, 
weakened, hy the proper use of 


rather than 
an illustration combined with 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers MaGazine 
71-73 Murray St., New York 





NOVEMBER 1923 





OW often does 

bank’s 
in the news columns of your 
daily paper or papers? Not 
as often, it’s a safe guess, as 
you would like it to. And 


whose fault is this anyway, 


your 


name appear 


yours or the editors’? 
The trouble with 
items that banks send in to 
editors is that they are just 
items and not news items. 
Not a day passes but that 


most 


some incident occurs in your 
bank that has in it the ele- 
ment of news. If your bank 
has a publicity manager it is 
an important part of his 
business to be constantly on 
the alert for anything relat- 
ing directly or indirectly to 
your bank having in it the 
substance of news which can 
appropriately be sent in to 
editors. If you have no pub- 
licity manager, it should be 
made the duty of someone in 
your bank with a facility for 
writing to seize upon any 
incident or event relating in 
any way to your bank which 
can be translated into terms 


of news and sent in to 
editors. 
Some of the officers in 


your bank are identified in 
some way with the civic ac- 
tivities of your community. 
Your bank itself, of course, 
should be identified definite- 
ly with activities in behalf 
of the welfare of your com- 


munity. Speeches by your 
officers, suggestions for civic 
improvement, constructive 
plans for the betterment of 
some phase of community 
welfare and efforts to help 
carry them out—these are a 
few things that offer a fer- 
tile source of real news. 
Properly handled they will 
get the right sort of recep- 
tion from the average editor. 


& 


wrote in to 
ago, in- 
closing proofs of some of 
the advertisements which 
his bank had published. He 
asked if we thought they 
were in keeping with the 
principles of sound banking 
practice, if they upheld the 
dignity of a long established 
banking institution, and if 
they were sufficiently con- 
servative. We have had 
other letters of a very sim- 
ilar nature. 

All three of the questions 
which this banker asked us 
concerning his advertise- 
ments, are important and not 
to be overlooked. 

There are two other ques- 
tions which he did not ask, 


A BANKER 


us a few days 


and which are of very 
obvious and primary im- 
portance. They apply to 


bank advertisements and all 
other advertisements. They 
have been harped on and 
hammered into a_bromidic 
triteness, and still they are 
neglected. These questions 
are: 1. Will they be read? 
2. Will they accomplish 
something of a positive na- 
ture? 
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Any advertisement that 
can pass these two tests js 
very apt to contain the ip. 
gredients which go to make 
up an advertisement both 
good and appropriate to the 
for which it js 
If they fall short 
on these two counts your ad- 
vertisements 


purpose 
written. 


fail, not 
probably but surely. 


& 


THERE ARE more loopholes 


will 


of escape open to bank ad- 
vertisers when they gen- 
eralize regarding Service, 
Courtesy and Personal At- 
tention than there are when 
they get down to brass 
tacks. 

When you talk about some 
definite banking service in 
specific terms, you have 
taken upon yourself an ob- 
ligation to fulfill which can- 
not be side-stepped. 

Whether specific or gen- 
eral—mean what you say. 
But wherever and whenever 
you can, be specific, and 
when you are specific take 
particular care not to be 
misleading. Don’t forget 
that you are firing at a lim- 
ited class of persons rather 
than the banking public at 
large. These persons are 
apt to take what you say 
quite literally, and to b 
rather definitely disturbed 
if, upon investigation, they 
chance to feel that what you 
promise and what you per 
form are two differen! 
things. A misleading a¢- 
vertisement can become mort 
of a liability than severe 


bad debts. 
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Getting New Business 
Through Employees 
(Continued from page 757) 
of business approximated $800,- 
000 of which almost $150,000 
was savings, representing 1957 
accounts, averaging $74.71 each 
at an average cost of $1.36. In 
the first contest also, a total of 
472 safe deposit boxes was se- 
cured at a cost of $1.03 each. 
The large number of boxes se- 
cured in the first contest as 
compared with the third contest 
is accounted for by the fact 
that the safe deposit depart- 
ment was installed only about 
one month previous to the first 
contest. Therefore, employees 
had an unusual opportunity of 
soliciting customers of the 
bank who, heretofore, had no 
opportunity of renting a safe 
deposit box with the institution. 
All in all, we considered this 
good business because we feel 
that while employees secured 
credit for some boxes which 
would have come to our safe 
deposit department on _ their 
own initiative, nevertheless, we 
secured many more boxes which 
would not have, at a very small 

average cost. 

The second contest was limit- 
ed strictly to savings accounts 
and safe deposit boxes. By 
concentrating, a total of 2813 
savings accounts was secured, 
representing an increase of al- 
most a thousand accounts more 
than the first contest in a short- 
er period of time. This con- 
test was into teams, 
which were 
picked from the high leaders in 
the first contest." A total of 
180 safe deposit boxes was also 
secured in this contest. The 
erage cost per account was 
about $1.30. 


divided 
the captains of 


There has been much discus- 
sion as to the relative value of 
employees’ contests; as to the 


type of business, particularly 
Savings business, that employees 
secure from: their friends. At 
the time when we were con- 


‘idering our second contest we 
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the traveler. 


walk.” 


Main at Utice Screet 








When Will You Arrive? 


A traveler once asked uy Song & aad ete 
get to Athens. Aesop said that he reas and the tra 
stalked off exasperated. 

After he had walked for a few moments, fap, totind 
him. “Ie will take you one hour to reach vabenat he said. 


“Why didn’t you say so in the first place?’ demanded 
“Because,” said Aesop, “I had to see how fast you could 
There are travelers on the road to “Financial Indepen- 
dence” who probably would like to know when they will reach 


to Aesop, it will depend on the amount 
they make. 


not start on Leg way to financial independence 
and October tenth will receive interest from the first. 


The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


Main at Swan Street 


in our Special Interest Department 


Delaware at Chippewa Street 








Kensington at Bailey Avenue Hertel at Parkside Avenue 
Effective dialogue based on a page from Aesop. An 
unusually good savings advertisement. 


made a thorough analysis of 
the status of the savings busi- 
ness secured in our first contest. 
The result was a very pleasant 
surprise by an increase of from 
$144,000 to $184,000, or an ap- 
proximate 30 per cent. increase 
in eight months. 

This analysis knocks the ar- 
gument in the. head that em 
ployees secure too much busi- 
ness simply as accommodation 
accounts, which will remain in- 
active, or possibly be withdrawn. 
On the other hand, we believe 
that employee’s friends would 
feel guilty in closing an account 
opened for the credit of an em- 
ployee in a contest, in that ‘t 


might be a reflection on the 
employee as to his method in 
securing such business. 

Any _ banking institution 
which has not as yet taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of 
securing new business through 
its employees, should do so. 
The first thing to determine is 
the class of business the bank 
desires. Many banks will find 
savings and safe deposit busi- 
ness to be the most practical in 
employees’ contests. Of course, 
they cannot expect to secure 
nearly the number of safe de- 
posit customers as they do sav- 
ings accounts. Almost any em- 
ployee can jolt a friend of his 
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A very good full-page 
subject of thrift, published by 
copy are both good. The 
think—but very readable, and 


or hers into opening a savings 
account because it is simply a 
matter of setting aside a few 
dollars, and almost everyone 
will agree that this is a good 
thing to do. Besides too, al- 
though a friend has an account 
elsewhere, this does not stop 
him from opening a new ac- 
count at another institution. 

On the other hand, safe de- 
posit business comes from an 
altogether different type of 
customer. Anyone to be in the 
market for a safe deposit box, 
must in the first place, have 
something to put in it. We all 
know that unless a man has 
something more than insurance 
papers, he will not spend $5 
year for such protection. 

The difference between se- 


newspaper advertisement on 


copy is long— 





Crust 


the 
a Detroit bank. Layout and 
a little too long we 
always to the point. 


curing a $5 savings account and 
renting a $5 safe deposit box, 
is a very wide difference, of 
saving and spending. 


& 


The “We” Attitude in 
Bank Letters 


By Raleigh E. Ross 


Wuen you are writing a letter 
to attract new business for your 
bank which do you think of 
first: Your bank, or the person 
to whom your letter is ad- 
dressed? If you think of the 
addressee first and write from 
his angle, you are an exception. 
For, unfortunately, few bank 
letters are written thus. 
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Banks who employ outside 
representatives are careful ty 
select men of a type likely to 
reflect credit upon their institu. 
tion. But these same banks 
think nothing of sending out 
thousands of colorless salesmen 
in the bank correspondence field 
—the only thing resembling red 
blood about them, the stamp on 
the outside of the envelope. 

Let us examine one of these 
lack luster letters written from 
the bank’s standpoint. This 
letter is quoted from an article 
in a recent issue of an excellent 
bank magazine. The author of 
the article, and presumably of 
the letter, is a man famous in 
the bank publicity field. This 
letter is the fourth and last in 
a series which the author states 
produced “very tangible re- 
sults.” If this is so, a really 
good series would have resulted 
in an avalanche of business. 

In reading this letter, note 
how the bank is placed in the 
picture first throughout. Of 
the eight sentences, all but 
three begin with “we.” Two out 
of those three have “we” for 
the second word. 





An Employee 


You Cannot Wait To Train 


You cannot “break in” an executor for your estate 
a5 you would an executive for your busines. You 
should not charge your estate with the expense of 
teaching the person who~ill take charge of your alfai; 
mistakes are costly—and the duties of an executor 
begin at once. 

The American Loan abd Trust Company comes to 
you already tr.ined .or *hir task—already equipped 
with men, facilities anu timc to devote to your inter 

_ ests; alread, possessing the exverie ce necessary for 
intelligent management of any cstate, large or sk 

Aside from its complete trust service, this institution 
has been in the investment business for many year, 
and this exceptional experience is yours at the ame 
cost you would have to pay an individual acting 28 
trust capacity. 

Our new folder, “A Long Journey”, explains why 
you should draw your will now and naine s trut 
company gs executor. We shall g'adly send you s 


copy on request, without obligation to you 


American Loan & Trust Oe 


151 Congress St., West 





Copy on the value of a trust 
company as executor! Fairly e& 
but too long, a2 


fectively written, 
not very well laid ou: 
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Here is the letter: 


y Outside 
areful to 


Dear Sir: 


likely to We believe that we understand 

Se Snchitie, thoroughly the problems of com- 

ir institu- muters. We know that yours is 

ne banks not an easy life. We know that 
j 7 ses are high and that there 

+ xpenses alr - 

ating ‘om ae seems to be any let-up. 
salesmen But we also know that money 


| the bank is a cure for many 

lence field Belk and that is why we have 
ibling red est out to be the financial doctor 
stamp on for the people of this community. 
We have an interest department 





velope. where we open accounts with de- 
: of these posits of from one dollar up and 
ay interest at the rate of 
tten from a cent. compounded semi-an- 
it. This nually. Your money here is pro- 
. * tected by all the assets of this 
an article strong an ast-growing national 
excellent ck is a member of the 


and I 
super- 


System 
strict 


Reserve 
operates under the 





author of 


fc” Lnvestments which shou ott be carefully avoided 
bear some of the following ear marks 





mably of vision of the United States Gov- 
ee 4 “More over. we will give you a 
‘Id. This personal welcome as a depositor. : 
rd last in We are here to help you in any 
> way possible 
hor states Yours truly, = 
gible re- (Signed) President on. r . 


a really Of course we will revise this 




























> resulted letter. Since it closes the series ; 
Siness. it should be the best. Instead, = 
ter, note it is probably the weakest of 
ed in the the four. Without changing the 
out. Of thought to any great extent, Union Trust ¢ ompany 
all but 
Two out Riedias tiie Tirst trust company in Detroit ioe 
for 
Excellent full page newspaper copy on “bubble’’ invest- 
ments. Those who feel that the main body of the copy is too 
much to plough through can quickly and readily get the 
story of what it’s all about in condensed form through a 
glance at the outline inclosed in the box. 
— 7 we will seek to strengthen the — if we will but write and rewrite. 
letter by placing the bank’s in- What a wonderful improvement 
o ; terests second, instead of first. this will make in bank corres- 
pondence. Worth trying, isn’t 
your estate Dear Mr. Brown: . aap . 
poe - Commuters Bay 4 a life. it? 
your affait; +. «UL? ” wxpenses are high with no let-up 
pepe London's “Wall Street in sight. With this kind of a & 
om called Lombard? prospect, laying aside money every B k 
dy equipped : ~ st er oe week is difficult. But surely you sinks 
Niece 3 oskT will agree that it is well worth How alins Are 
eceseary Se <a while—the guarantee of a broad- + 
eo Tomes ne tame er, brighter future. Advertising 
many years, Your deposits here are protected 
spor 4 by all the assets of this strong, ‘Tye I1z1nois Merchants Bank, 
A entag fast growing bank—a member of ope P wae 
eee the Federal Reserve System and Chicago, publishes a series of 
ous operating under strict supervision six well planned folders de- 
wend you 8 of the United States Government. cea . _—s P 
e Interest deposits earn —— per scribing concisely, but ade- 
‘ompany cent. compounded semi-annually. quately, the services rendered 
| Michigan Get the habit of depositing > ot s ¢ 
regularly and success. will be PY Six different departments of 
ta eaetcs 2m, in yours in increasing measure with the bank. These folders bear 
g | of banking history, ve assing vear > write . . , 
which most of us should know °V<'% Passing year. The writer the following titles: Foreign 
but perhay ont, ieie tou at will be glad to meet you person- - =. a . 
copy is ol Sings 8 type oO ally when you call. Banking Service; A Capable 
“Ps 18 0 usly rather difficult Cordially yours, ° . . . 
“ye up to present day banking. any 3 , and Conscientious Trust Serv- 
ts princi; streng _ 4 . one , : 
+ «wet War Materical taseest. ht hone My what a difference! Don’t ice; Inviting You to Join Our 
rairly @- the bank t runs it if, after you think so? The “we” habit Family of 200,000 Savers; A 
long, a0 you hav | it, you can asso- ° 


Clate the | ‘s name with it. 


is one that all of us can break 


Complete Service for Buyers 
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AN OLD INSTITUTION 


$3,000,000.00 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


Planters National Bank 
Richmond, Virginia 


100% Commercial Bank. Preferred as a correspondent. 





Incorporated under the laws of the State of Virginia 
Established in 1865 


Exceptional service to correspondents is 





ailable at all times. Banks and bankers especially, in need of suitable 


connection in Richmond, write, ‘phone or wire. 


The Planters National Bank is one of the oldest and best known banks in the South. It was founded 


just after the close of the Civil War, when Richmond was in ashes, and it helped materially in the 
rebuilding of the city during reconstruction days. Since its inception the Planters National Bank 
has always been ready and willing to co-operate with Southern industry, and has gladly assisted in 


Commercial banking 1s a phase of finance that deserves special attention in itself. The Planters 


National Bank is a Commercial Bank, and has always specialized in this particular field. The Plant- 
ers Bank numbers among its patrons some of the largest and most successful manufacturers, cor- 
porations, and banks in the South. Years of pleasant relations assure perpetual contact. 


Although commercial banking is the exclusive field of the Planters National Bank, its official per- 
sonnel are all specialists in the many ramifications entering this line of financial endeavor. Credits, 


transit problems, advertising counsel, foreign exchange questions, re-financing, etc.—all of these 


The ample resources of the Planters National Bank and its strong financial position, as evidenced 


by a capital stock of one million, and surplus of double this amount, insures a Jiberal line to concerns 


whose seasonal requirements are in excess of that available from their loca! banks. 


In addition, 


numbers of houses marketing national products have relations here that are proving mutually sat- 


HISTORY 
the orderly financing of Southern business. 
BUSINESS 
MANAGE 
MENT 
and more are some of the high peaks of Planters service to its clients. 
ASSETS 
isfactory and profitable 
PURPOSE 


The enlargement of the official staff of the Planters National Bank, and the additions and altera- 


tions to the original building, places the institution in an excellent position to take on new accounts 

either banks, corporations or individuals. In offering its services and facilities to logical South- 
ern business, the point is clearly made that permanent alliances are desired, and that all efforts 
will be directed to cementing personal friendships between the bank and ‘its clients. 


This service, offered now, is available at all times, and is subject to your approval. 


These Facilities Are Recommended for Immediate Use 


(The information submitted above is guaranteed, as it is taken from sources thoroughly reliable.) 








A novel presentation of 


bank’s history, assets and 


facilities, patterned of course after a frequently used formal 


type of investment offering. 
handled. 


and Sellers of Bonds; Commer- 
cial Banking Service for Moad- 
ern Business Requirements; 
and, Safety Deposit Facilities 
—Modern and Convenient. 
This bank also publishes a 
very comprehensive booklet 
“Meeting Your Every Banking 
Need,” under one 
cover the services of all six of 


describing 


the departments’ which are 
treated individually in the 
folders. 


A pookier issued by the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, 
“"low Money Grows,” contains 


This theme has been splendidly 


an unusually clear exposition, 
supplemented by charts, of the 
manner in which — regular 
monthly deposits will accumu- 
late over a given number of 
years with interest compounded 
monthly at 3 per cent. per 
annum. 


THe 
Bank 
Cedar 
booklet, 


Cepar_ Rapids 
and Trust 

Rapids, Ia. issues a 
“Make Your Will,” 
which covers the subject of 
wills and will making very 
thoroughly. Some useful mem- 
oranda and suggestions are 


Savings 
Company, 
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given in the booklet regarding 
the actual drawing of the will, 
statute pertaining to the clos- 
ing of an estate, compensation 
of executor or administrator, 
and what the will may contain, 


“NuMBER One,” house organ of 


the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, volume 1, 


number 5, has come in to this 
office. This monthly bank pub- 
lication is very good as regards 
content, make up and _typog- 
raphy. The number at hand 
contains interesting articles on 
Bankers’ Acceptances, Factors 
in Foreign Exchange Fluctua- 
tions, and Bank Credit Investi- 
gating. 

Unper tHE headline “Fortune 
is But a Weapon,” the Bank of 
America recently published the 
following excellent piece of 
trust copy: 

editorially upon 
famous fortunes 


Commenting 
one of the most 





eget for sh inveatmens of Trait Fa ume the Lares of the Sete of Sire York 


$3,500,000 
AL Naan & Sox 


First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Loan 
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Price 99 and Lneerest, yarkhng apprenmacrh 610% 


we be de rene Comtyaanes om the New York Seach Exchanar 








199 Bemadwny, New York Cay 


A distinctive and well-arranged 
layout is used to decided advan- 
tage in the presentation by this 
New York bank of an inv estment 
offering. 
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DUNE ecently stated: ‘** * © 
In the world of affairs a fortune 
<s but a Weapon ineffective save 
< there is an all powerful arm te 
eize it A 
The truth of this statement 1s 
yne out in an impressive manne! 
when a famil) loses control of a 

at industry with which its 


name has been associated. In a 
cular manner it is con- 
onnection with thou- 
moderate estates which 
ve built up by able men, but 
which by reason of falling into 
unskilled hands dwindle away and 
fail to accomplish the purposes 
for which they were created. 
Where the support of depend- 









ents is the purpose in view, the 
man who provides the “‘weapon”’ 
may if he choose provide also 

‘the all powerful arm,” for if his 
loved ones are themselves inex- 
perienced in financial matters he 
may place the management and 
ontrol of his estate in the hands 
of a powerful financial institution 
which will act as trustee and 
wield the weapon in their behalf. 

Banks and trust companies are 
the outstanding fiduciary experts 
and the logical trustee for a man's 
estate is that bank or trust com- 
pany in whose integrity and 
ability he has the greatest con- 
fidence An institution’s record, 
tested in the light of intimate 
knowledge of its policies and per- 
sonnel, should be the deciding 
factor, 

For more than a century The 
Bank of America has been estab- 
lishing its record and as a cus- 
tomer of this bank you have had 
an opportunity to form an opinion 
of our methods. We invite you 
to consider our record and offer 
to serve as your trustee. 


Unver the head-line “Diversi- 
fication,” the front cover of an 
investment booklet issued by 
the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Inc.. New Orleans, con- 
tains the following copy: 


r Andrew Carnegie once said, 
eg lr eggs in one basket, 
) rst be sure ‘ 

ee ure it’s a good 
: All of which was good enough 
‘or Andrew Carnegie, but for the 
average investor of moderate 
means sur i policy would be 
full of ris} He might make one 
Wrong selection and lose all, 
Whereas by placing his funds in a 
number of different issues it is 
hardly likely that he could lose 


very much, particularly if he con- 
sults a responsible investment 
house in n ng his choice. 
Safety iid always be the 
first cons tion in making an 
investment ! the surest way 
to minin risk and enhance 
safety is liversification; by 
Selecting s ® well as profitable 


hvestment selecting several, 
hot one 


There infinite variety of 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 














JULIAN M. CASE 
Manager business extension department of the Dime Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Michigan 


HE advent of Julian Case in the financial new busi- 

ness field a year ago is particularly interesting, be- 
cause of the fact that he has tackled his job entirely 
without previous financial experience, yet with a broad 
record of advertising and merchandising training. The 
attitude which Mr. Case has adopted toward the adver- 
tising of his institution is that banks in general ought to 
get much more in the way of direct results from their 
paid publicity than they are now securing. His policy 
is to strive for direct results from every advertisement. 
Generalities are eliminated from the copy and definite 
things only are discussed which are offered the public 
with the same persuasion and opportunity for immediate 
action that is the sum and substance of most other 
advertising. 

Another requirement of his advertisements as ex- 
plained by Mr. Case, is that they must be so pertinent 
to his own institution that the copy could not apply if 
the signature of any but the Dime Savings Bank were 
used. Several exclusive features of service were added 
by the bank which has made this possible. He has com- 
pleted several campaigns, all aiming for direct results, 
and all have proved productive. 

















Using human 


letters to urge the world to save. 


Members of 
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the Progress Club, an org 





™ 
aph 


tion for employees of the First Wisconsin Group, Milwaukee, posed for the above photo; 

recently. Every employee has the privilege of depositing one-tenth of his salary each 
pay day. Each year since the organization of the club the directors of the institutions have 
made a contribution to its reserve fund so that now the reserve fund practically equals the total 


savings of the employees 
earn a right to a 


good bonds from which to choose 
—Government, municipal, indus- 
trial, railroad, corporation, etc. 
Our services are at your disposal 
at any time and we shall be glad 
to discuss with you the planning 
of your investments. 


A THirty-two page booklet is 
published by The Geo. D. 
Harter Bank of Canton, Ohio, 
showing twenty-four —photo- 
graphic views of the interior 
and exterior of the banking 
structure, reproduced in sepia 
tint through a_ rotogravure 
process. 

A feature of the booklet is 
the reproduction of the twelve 
panels decorating the walls of 
the banking room, each one con- 
taining an extract from one of 
the speeches of William Mc- 


fund under certain restric 
Kinley, twenty-fifth president 
of the United States and one 


of the organizers of The Geo. 
D. Harter Bank. 


VARIED SERVICES Offered as cus- 
todian of securities are well out- 
lined in “The Custody and Care 
of Your Securities,” a booklet 
published by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, 
New York. Under the sub-head 
of “What We Do,” the booklet 
lists the following services: 


1. We accept the custody of your 
securities, listing them and re- 
ceipting to you. 

2. Collect incomes from all se- 
curities—as well as the principal 
of maturing investments. 

3. Place the income to the credit 
of your account or remit by check 
or draft to any address. 


In addition to receiving interest yearly on their deposits, the employees 
share in the reserve 


tions. 


4. On order, sell your securities 
—attending to the transfer and 
crediting your account or rein- 
vesting, as you instruct 

5. Buy securities as directed 

6. Make delivery of your securi- 
ties—as collateral or for any other 
purpose. 
7. Execute income tax 
ship certificates. 

8. Advise you in advance of m%- 
turing holdings—so that you may 
consider reinvestment. 

9. On request, obtain reports on 
the condition of corporations in 


owner- 


which you are financially '!- 
terested. 

10. Watch and check financia! 
news from many sources, &2- 


deavoring to notify you when su 
affects your holdings. 

11. Furnish statements of your 
securities and income received 

12. Confer with you- furnishit 
information and valuable statis 
tical data. ; 

13. Assist in preparing your !D- 
come tax returns. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 
Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 


L. Pape, v. P. 
Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 
Boston, Mass., National Shawmut Bank. 
Boston, Mass., Old Colony Trust Company. 


Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mer. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 
treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, C. R. F. Wichen- 
den, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Nat’l Bank, Lee 
S. Trimble, tr. officer. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chatanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, IIl., 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill., Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 

G. Heuchling, ¥v. B 
Chicago, Ill., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 


Bauder-Baker, 738 8S. Michigan 


asst. cash. 
Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 


a Tenn., Ist Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 

evelond, a Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pu gr. 

elaeee” Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres 

Corsicana, aa. First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 





.. City Nat’l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 
be i ex. mer. 


Dayto yr mio a Cash Register Co., H. W. 
dir. pu 
Denve ( eed Gane Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
as cas 
Des Moines, Ia., Central State Bank, H. G. 


D M-tealf, mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

etroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 

_  deil, adv. mgr. 

Detr Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
bus. ‘ext. dept. 


East Moline, Ill. Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. T. Shearman, cash. 
Elizabeth City, N. C., Ist & Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 
Elmira, N. Y., _ Nat’l Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mg 
Evansville, Ind., eNat’l — Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, ‘pub. mg 
Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’] & Svgs. Bank, H. B. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mer. special serv. dept. 
Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 
Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 
P. 


Vv. P. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Wayne Nat’l Bank, W. E. 
Stroud, V. P. & cash. 

Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. A. Rath- 
bone, V. P. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & qr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’! Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, IL, Will Co. Nat'l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, IIL, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co. F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas ar Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 


Co., G. Hunter, V. P. 
Lima, heats S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 


Lincoln, Neb., The First Nat’l Bank, C. F. 
Snyder, Jr., pub. and new bus. mgr. 
Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svga 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 

. R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Union Bank & Tr. Co., A. L. 
Lathrop, tr. off. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 

Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James 8t., Léon Lorrain, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. e 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 

New Orleans, La., Whitney-Central Nat'l Bank, 
M. L. Bouden, pub. mgr. 
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Newport News, Va., 1st Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 


N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

N. Y. C., American Express eo 65 Broadway, 
s. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. 

N. Y. C., American Union ay ‘R. Stein, asst. 
cash. 

N. Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. ¥. C., a & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, Vv. 

N. Y. C., a s' Iron Nat’l Bank, M. Wheeler, 
pub. mg 

x. ¥. &, Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 

mer. 

N. Y. C., The ee Loan & Tr. Co. I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. 

x. =F Gc, aaa Nat'l Bank, B. W. Griffin, 
pub. mg 

N. Y. C., amatioen Nat’l Bank., 130 W. 42nd 
St. 

N. Y. C., Mfg. Tr. Co., D. Lipsky. 

N. Y¥. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, Vv. P. 

N. Y¥. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 
mgr. 

N. Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 
secy. 

Wa Ske Seatensd Nat'l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mg 

N. Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, A. G. Sclater, 
adv. mgr. 

N. 


Y. C., Western Union Tele. Co., H. L. Ham- 

ilton, adv. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill., Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146. 


Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., +. = St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 

adv. 
Phila. a, _ Bank, R. H. Thompson, 


ae 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr..svgs. & pub. dept. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Pennsylvania T:. Co., pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Bank of Bohemia. 

Quincy, Mass., Granite Trust Co., D. King, V. P. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’! Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San os ee Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 


San a Tex., City Nat’l Bank, H. M. Hart, 


San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

3an Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
R. P. Anderson, mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

‘an Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co. M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 


Santa Rosa, Cal., The 1st Nat’l Bk. of Santa 
Rosa, J. G. Morrow, V. P. & cash. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady Svgs. Bk, 
Miss A. R. Waldron, director serv. dept. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l "Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, IIL, Ist Nat’l Bank, J. C. Bber- 
spacher, V. ’P. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

— s - ed Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


oe, Wash., Old Nat'l Bank-Union Tr. Co., 
ie Do Brunkow, pub. mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo., lst Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 
G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 
Sydney, Australia, Gov’t Svgs. Bank of N. 8. W. 
and Rural Bank, A. W. Turner, secy. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l an, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 


Jr., V. P. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cash. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

eee D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 

H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

weaseumin N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat'l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West Chester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. 
Co., J. C. Hall, V. P. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


© 


New Names 


Camden, Ark., Merchants & Planters Bank, P. 
=. Hildebrand, cash. 

Dayton, O., Dayton pad & Tr. Co., A. C. Jack- 

son, mgr. adv. 

Plainfield, N. J., The *Plainfiela Trust Co., M. E. 
‘Schoeffel. 

St. Louis, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank in St. Louls, 
M. Fuchs, pub. mer. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


60 State Street 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and 
sale of high-grade securities. 
Statistical information and in- 
vestment suggestions furnished 
on request. Private wire con- 
nections with principal markets 
throughout the East. 


Foreign Exchange 


Drafts and cable transfers on 
foreign countries bought and 
sold at finest rates. Foreign and 
domestic collections on best 
terms. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Let- 
ters of Credit will be found 
convenient for those who may 
now be planning Summer Trav- 
el. Payable through more than 
3,000 correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Issued in 
dollars and in pounds sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as 
a standard method of payment 
for shipments of merchandise to 
and from America. Issued in dol- 
lars, sterling or other currencies. 








A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 





























Said an 
importer: 


“Your Import Letter of Credit has 
increased our sources of supply” 


A LARGE PERCENTAGE of the merchandise imported into 
this country is now financed by Import Letters of Credit 
—a form of financing in the development of which The 
Equitable has played an important part. 


Originated as a convenience, the Import Letter of 
Credit has become a necessity to many importers who 
must deal with foreign firms. This is particularly true 
when their standing is not well known, 
or when they must overcome a hesi- 
tancy on the part of an overseas firm 
to manufacture for future delivery. 





As part of its service to correspondent 
banks who wish to accommodate customers 
doinga foreign business, Dhe Equitableissues 
= a large number of Import Letters of Credit. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS 


UPTOWN OFFICE AND TRADERS OFFICE COLONIAL OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 222 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 29 South LaSalle St. 
MExiIco Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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The Financial Reconstruction of China 


NDER the above heading there 
[ | has been published at Peking 
a comprehensive survey of the 
present financial situation of China, 
accompanied by proposals for a fresh 
loan of $1,204,000,000, to be secured 
by the new 5 per cent. tariff and the 
214 per cent. surtax. The author of 
these proposals is Chang Ying-Hua, 
Director General of the Bureau of the 
Currency, former Minister of Finance 
and Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion for the Study of Financial Prob- 
lems. He introduces his proposals 
with the following observations: 
“Students of Chinese financial con- 
ditions are almost unanimous in assert- 
ing that the unification of the country 
and the disbandment of troops are 
fundamental prerequisites to a sound 
system of financial reorganization. 
Those advancing this theory are of the 
opinion that the present financial dif- 
ficulties and well-nigh impossible situa- 
tion are the evil but natural conse- 
quences of the practice of the 
provinces in withholding national rev- 
enues and appropriating them for their 
own purposes. When the provincial 
authorities not only retain revenues 
which should properly go to support 
the central government but, to make 
matters even worse and more hopeless, 
continually vie with each other in press- 
ing the government for funds, it is but 
natural that the national treasury should 
be depleted and defaults in the pay- 
ment of loan obligations should take 
place one after another. As long as 
this practice continues, it is said that 
no effective remedy can be found to re- 
lieve the situation. 


SOUND FINANCIAL SYSTEM PRIMARY NEED 


“While all this may be true, yet, 
from another point of view, the unifica- 
tion of the country and the disbandment 


of troops are themselves dependent 
upon the straightening out of the finan- 
cial difficulties and complications. In 
other words, while the present financial 


distress cannot be relieved without the 
unification of the country and the dis- 
bandment of troops, yet, unification and 
disbandment cannot be successfully car- 
ried out without a sound financial sys- 
tem having been first evolved. It thus 
appears that the financial problem is 
more important and requires even more 
urgent attention than the problem of 
the unification of the country and the 
disbandment of troops.” 

Summarizing the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the years 1919, 1920 and 
1921, we get the following results: 


CUSTOMS REVENUES 


Average annual receipts.__.....$88,473,000 
Average annual disbursements... 82,545,000 


Balance of receipts .—.........$ 5,928,000 


SALT REVENUE 


Average annual receipts $91,898,000 
Average annual disbursements .... 91,893,000 


Delete OF POCMIS a ic 


This indicates an annual average sur- 
plus, based on the figures of these three 
years, from the sources named, of $5,- 
928,000. 

Wine and tobacco taxes for the same 
period produced $14,664,000, from 
which $1,938,000 is to be deducted for 
administrative expenses, leaving a bal- 
ance of $12,726,000. But of this 
amount only $6,036,000 went to Peking, 
the remaining $6,690,000 having been 
appropriated for provincial uses. 

The revenue from stamp duties for 
the three years averaged $2,955,000, 
and after deducting $394,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses, there was left a 
surplus of $2,561,000, of which Peking 
got only $680,000, the remaining $1,- 
881,000 going to the provinces. It is 
explained that certain provinces, sup- 
posed to remit a portion of this revenue 
to the central government, retained all 
of it, amounting to about $1,000,000, 
for local uses. 

The land tax revenue for the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921 showed an an- 
nual average of $80,090,000, but of 
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|” gee nerens has this year grown about 6,506,000 bushels of 
white beans. This will be fully 65 per cent of the white 
beans grown in the United States. 


As business men from coast to coast eat their favorite noon- 
day soup, and New Englanders their week end dinner of beans, 
they seldom think of Michigan as the “Bean State.” 


The bean crop is but another of many, business reasons 
why your bank should have the best connection obtainable 
through which it may serve your customers efficiently through- 
out the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First Nationa] Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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this there was remitted $1,480,000 on 
account of flood, famine, etc., and $16,- 
990.000 was retained by the _ south- 
western provinces, leaving the balance 
of annual collections $61,620,000. It 
is explained, however, that this balance 
is not at present available to the cen- 
tral government, but can only be con- 
sidered as the amount appropriated for 
provincial uses 

For the same period the Peking 
octroi produced an annual average of 
$1,842,000, and after deducting $381,- 
000 for expenses, there was left $1,- 
461.000. 

The receipts and disbursements are 
summarized below. 

Another table shows the present 
fnancial situation of the government, 
from which it appears that the revenue 
receivable each month is $1,198,000 and 
the disbursements $9,005,000, leaving 
a monthly deficit of $7,807,000, or in 
excess of $93,000,000 annually. In ad- 
dition to this heavy deficit, the central 
government has a further debt in the 
form of arrears of payments for ad- 
ministrative, military and police ex- 
penses, which have been steadily ac- 
cumulating since 1915, and which at the 
end of August last amounted to $198,- 
643.000. A sufficient explanation of 
this state of affairs is found in the fact 
that while these arrears stand at $198,- 
643.000, the total revenue retained by 
the provinces for a single year was 
$187.191,000, or almost enough to wipe 
out the unpaid sums. 

A compilation of the secured and un- 


CENERAL STATEMENT OF REVENUE COLLECTED 


Designations 


Customs revenue 
Salt revenue 


Land tax paaates ; ; 
Regular and miscellaneous Auties 2. ccccccccecneonmn- 
Peking octroi . ; 
lobacco and wine taxes 
Stamp tax revenue . 
Mining duty 
Income from public properties 
Incony 1X 
Potal 
Mo; t 
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; Asia Banking 


i. Corporation 





#- An American Bank render- 

ing complete service for 
Ae trade with the Orient and 
iT all other parts of the world 


CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman of the Board 





CHARLES A. HOLDER, President 
T. FRED ASPDEN IRVING V. SCOTT 
Vice President Vice President 


k. B. MacKENZIE A. N. GENTE 
Secretary Treasurer 





HEAD OFFICE: 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SHANGHAI HONGKONG MANILA 
CANTON HANKOW PEKING 
TIENTSIN YOKOHAMA 











secured domestic and foreign debts of 
China shows that the loans secured on 
the customs revenue amount to $1,410,- 
000,000 and on the customs surplus 
$250,270,000, making the aggregate of 
the secured loans $1,660,270,000. In 
the class of unsecured loans there are 
of foreign loans $266,048,000, and 


AND DISBURSEMENTS MADE DURING 1919-1921 


Receipts Disbursements Balance 
$ 88,473,000 $ 82,545,000 $ 5,928,000 
91,893,000 91,893,000 
80,090,000 80,090,000 
50,000,000 50,000,000 ennrenendinegs 
1,842,000 381,000 1,461,000 
14,664,000 8,628,000 6,036,000 
2,955,000 2,275,000 680,000 
256,000 eieiceitencileed 256,000 
3,000 seieserensoeonets 3,000 
14,000 ; ote 14,000 








$315 812,000 $14,378,000 





$330,190,000 





$ 1,108,000 
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H’*s nature’s mood ever carried you back a oe wi 
to Egypt’s glorious past—have you : _ ; 
seen the sun spread gold over the ruins at ae : “ 
Karnak, or watched the dusk creep up the , in im 
purple Valley of the Kings? . gen: of 
You must visit these wondrous Mediter- [| = 7% du 
ranean lands— Spain, Algiers, French “-? oe te 
Riviera, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, é 
to be conscious of their mystery, romance NE 
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domestic obligations $228,481,000, and 
overdue interest $82,450,000, making a 
total of $576,974,000 unsecured loans. 
Combining the two classes of loans, it 
is found that the grand total of the 
principal and overdue interest of the 
secured and unsecured loans is $2,237,- 
244,000. This represents the loans as 
they stood at the end of September 
1922, but with the interest calculated 
to the end of 1923. Of the unsecured 
loans, some are already overdue, others 
will soon mature, while still others have 
considerable time to run. It is declared 
impossible to meet all these obligations 
of principal and interest as they fall 
due, in accordance with the original 
terms of the agreements. 


NEW BILLION DOLLAR LOAN SUGGESTED 


As “an adequate remedy, comprehen- 
sive enough to work a fundamental 
solution of the Chinese financial prob- 
lem as a whole,” the author of these 
proposals suggests the flotation of a 
new loan of $1,200,000,000, with the 
increased revenue from the enforcement 
of the 24% per cent. surtax as security, 
first devoting the proceeds to the con- 
solidation of the domestic and foreign 
debts, and then to making provision 
for administrative expenses and the 
disbandment of troops. 

Examining the security for the pro- 
posed loan, it is found that there is 
already charged upon the customs rev- 
enue and surplus a sum of $1,665,000,- 
000 for the payment of principal and 
interest of the secured domestic and 
foreign loans, the payments spreading 
over a period of years ending with 
1960. The basis of calculating the 
future sufficiency of the customs rev- 
enue is thus set forth: 

“After finding out the annual charges 
upon the customs receipts for the serv- 
ice of the foreign and domestic loan 
obligations our next subject of inquiry 
is the total amount of customs revenue 
which can be realized on the basis of 
the effective 5 per cent. and the in- 
crease that will accrue to it through the 
putting into effect of the 2144 per cent. 
suriax so that by striking the balance 
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between the total receipts and_ total 
charges we may find out how much will 
be available each year for the service 
of the new loan under consideration. 

“The total amount of the customs 
revenue for the year 1922 was about 
$77,000,000. Taking that as a basis 
let us figure out the estimated amount 
of revenue for the year 1923. First, 
adding to the above mentioned sum of 
$77,000,000 a sum of $8,000,000 as the 
increase of revenue due to the putting 
into force of the new effective 5 per 
cent. tariff we get a sum of $85,000,000 
for the present year. To this sum may 
be also added the increase of revenue 
due to the growth of trade which has 
been going on at the rate of more than 
$3,000,000 per year. Even taking the 
conservative estimate of $3,000,000, it 
will bring the customs receipts for the 
year to $88,000,000. 

“Now, assuming that the Special 
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Tariff Conference provided for by the 
Washington Treaty will take place 
sometime this year and the surtax can 
be put into force by March 1924, the 
total customs revenue for next year 
should considerably exceed the amount 
collected for this year. First, taking 
the estimate for 1923 ($88,000,000) as 
the starting point, there should be 
added a sum of $2,000,000 for increase 
due to the effective 5 per cent. from 
January to March. Secondly, there is 
the increase of revenue due to the put- 
ting into force of the surtax from April 
1924, to the end of the year. Theoreti- 
cally this should be calculated at half 
the amount receivable under the 5 per 
cent. tariff, of $42,500,000. When, 
however, the surtax is first put into 
force it may not bring in the amount 
expected. Let us therefore take the 
very conservative estimate and allow 
only $28,000,000 as the amount of in- 
crease due to the surtax. These two 
items of increase, plus an aliowance of 
$3,000,000 for the normal growth of 
trade, will bring the total customs rev- 
enue for the year 1924 to $121,000,000. 
In the same way the customs revenue 
for succeeding years can also be cal- 
culated. 

It should be noted that the 24% per 
cent. surtax is authorized to be imposed 
before the abolition of likin. When the 
likin is abolished the tariff will be raised 
to 1214 per cent. So the proceeds from 
the surtax can be disposed of without 
reference to the abolition of likin, and 
such disposal will not retard the prog- 
ress of its abolition.” 
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As to the details of the $1,200,000, 
000 loan, it is proposed that the interest 
rate be fixed at 6 per cent. (a rate 
deemed reasonable in view of the special 
security offered, that the term of the 
loan be thirty years, interest to begin 
with the present year, and redemption 
of principal to start with 1932, the en- 
tire loan to be paid off in thirty years, 
the proceeds of the loan to be devoted 
entirely to the consolidation of the un- 
secured foreign and domestic loans, the 
requirements of administrative expenses 
for one year, and the disbandment of 
the troops and the unification of the 
country. 

Assuming that $100 face value of the 
new bonds will be exchange for $90 of 
the old bonds, the total amount of con- 
solidated bonds to be issued is figured 
at $644,000,000. 

From the computations of the customs 
revenue and the requirements for the 
service of the new consolidated loan, 
it appears that for the first eight years 
there will be a deficiency aggregating 
$218,000,000, which is to be provided 
for by setting aside that amount from 
the proceeds of the loan, to be entrusted 
to the Loan Commission. The new loan 
is to be thus apportioned: In redemp- 
tion of outstanding unsecured loans 
with interest calculated to the end of 
the present year, $644,000,000; amount 
to be deducted at time of issue and set 
aside to guarantee payment of interest, 
$218,000,000; administrative expenses. 
July 1923, to June 1924, $92,000,000; 
for disbanding troops and unifying the 
country, $250,000,000. 
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AN OBJECTION DISPOSED OF 


The author of these proposals thus 
disposes of one objection that will be 
raised to his plan: 


“The objection may be raised that as 
some outstanding loans are already 
overdue or about to mature, while others 
have considerable time to run, yet it 
may be difficult to enforce a uniform 
system upon them. In reply it may be 
said that while all this may be true, 
we must bear in mind, first of all, that 
all outstanding loans, whether matured 
or about to mature, will all have to be 
extended in any case. Between an un- 
certainty of payment or rather certainty 
of non-payment when the loans mature 
under the present arrangement, and the 
certainty of .payment whenever the 
bonds are drawn, though it may pos- 
sibly mean a little delay according to 
the original terms, it will not be difficult 
to show that the latter arrangement is 
preferable to the creditors.” 

As to the sum allocated for the dis- 
bandment of the troops, he says: 


“The question may also be raised as 
to the sufficiency or insufficiency of an 
appropriation of $250,000,000 for the 
purpose of the disbandment of troops. 
As the exact number of troops and the 
exact amount of arrears due to the army 
are not known we can only make our 
estimate on the basis of the nominal 
figure of 1,200,000 men. Assuming 
that 400.000 men will be disbanded out 
of the total of 1,200,000 and assuming 
again that these soldiers are all paid at 
the rate of $10 per month and the 
arrears are all of one year, an amount 
of $192.000,000 is required to clear up 
all the arrears. If these soldiers be 
paid two months bonus at the time of 
the disbandment an additional amount 
of $32.000,000 will be required. This 
would leave a balance of $20,000,000 
for contingent extraordinary expenses 
and *6,000,000 for administrative ex- 
penses in connection with disbandment 
of troops. On the basis of the above 
figur:s the estimate seems to be within 
reasonable bounds.” 
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The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
operates 463 cars daily over 220 miles of 
track, and carries approximately 280,000 
passengers every twenty-four hours. 


Regarding the quality of service that 
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ditions all over the country says “ The 
New Orleans street railway system, on 
the basis of per capita facilities, is unex- 
celled by any other in the United States.” 
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For the life of the loan, thirty years, 
the customs surplus available for the 
service of the new loan is estimated at 
$2,710,550,000. Total requirements 
for principal and interest are $2,836,- 
810,000. The deficit for the first eight 
years, and a slight deficit in 1935, ag- 
gregates $217,560,000, against which is 
to be offset $91,300,000 net available 
balances to the government after pay- 
ing all charges, in the other years. The 
net deficit is therefore $126,260,000. 

This thorough study of Chinese 
finance, and the suggestions made for 
improvement, afford a basis upon which 
this subject may be intelligently ex- 
amined. The estimated customs receipt, 
while fairly calculated, can not be real- 
ized unless conditions improve, or at 
least get no worse than they now are. 
The calculations are, in fact, based 
upon an expectation of improvement. 











The Economic Resources of Italy 
By Paul Einzig 


Doctor of Political and Economic Sciences, University of Paris 


(Continued from the October issue) 


HE evolution of the foreign trade 

of the country began at the end of 

the last century, after a period of 
slackness which lasted from 1887 to 
1896. The commercial treaties concluded 
in 1891 and 1892 have largely contrib- 
uted to the revival of foreign trade, 
which showed a steady increase until 
the outbreak of the war. The value of 
Italian foreign trade, which was 2,232,- 
000,000 lire in 1896, increased to 4,420,- 
000,000 in 1906, to 5,326,000,000 in 
1910, and to 7,237,000,000 in 1915. The 
value of raw materials imported for 
the purpose of industrial transformation 
was 685,000,000 in 1895, 1,006,000,- 
000 in 1901, 1,707,000,000 in 1907 and 
2,092,000,000 in 1913. During the 
same period, the value of semi-products 
and manufactures exported increased 
from 552,000,000 to 1,389,000,000, and 
the value of agricultural products ex- 
ported progressed from 447,000,000 in 
1901 to 954,000,000 in 1913. In 1910, 
which was the last normal year before 
the outbreak of the Turkish-Italian 
war, the United States occupied the 
third place among the countries export- 
ing to Italy—the first two being Ger- 
many and Great Britain—while she oc- 
cupied the second place among the coun- 
tries importing from Italy, the most im- 
portant purchaser of Italian goods being 
Germany. The most important articles 
of import trade were corn, raw cotton, 
coal, timber, machinery, livestock, wool, 
etc. The most important articles ex- 
ported were silk, fruits and vegetables, 
textiles, wines, cheese, vegetable oil, 
eggs, etc. 

In 1913 the value of exports was 
2,512,000,000 lire, and that of imports 
was 3,646,000,000 lire. Thus there was 
a substantial excess of imports. Never- 
theless, the value of invisible exports 
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has more than compensated the trade 
deficit. In the first place, the natural 
beauties, climatic advantages, artistic 
treasures and historical associations of 
the country tempt every year a great 
number of foreign visitors whose ex- 
penditures are an important item in the 
balance of payments of the country. 
There are a great number of fashionable 
winter resorts: at the Genoa Bay— 
Genoa, San Remo, Nervi, Rapallo 
Bordighera, etc.; in the vicinity of 
Naples—Sorrento, Capri, etc., and in 
Sicilia. These are regularly frequented 
by the inhabitants of Northern Europe 
as well as by Americans during the win- 
ter months. At the Adriatic Sea there 
are several popular summer resorts, 
such as the Lido of Venice, Rimini, 
Grado, Abbazia, etc. The internal part 
of the peninsula is exceedingly rich in 
picturesque sights which attract from 
abroad the admirers of natural beauty. 
The northern frontier districts especial- 
ly are by no means behind Switzerland 
in this respect. The remains of the arts 
and architecture of the Roman Empire, 
well preserved in the ruins of Pompeii 
and other places, the magnificent works 
of art of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance are the center of interest of 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners. 
Moreover, a great number of Catholics 
from each part of the world endeavor 
to see Rome, “the city of saints and 
martyrs” at least once in their life. 
The expenditures of these travelers 
reach a very substantial amount in the 
aggregate every year, and form an im- 
portant part of the railway revenue, 
keeping up thousands of hotels and res- 
taurants, and furnishing employment to 
hundreds of thousands of hands. The 
existence of artistic small industries is 
largely based on the purchases of for- 
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eign travelers who are unable to resist 
the particularly able Italian salesmen, 
and leave the country loaded with 
souvenirs and artistic objects. Accord- 
ing to approximate valuations the 
amount spent by foreign travelers in 
Italy was in 1897 800,000,000 lire, and 
450,000,000 lire in 1910. It is expected 
that the improvement of transport con- 
ditions and the establishment of a great 
number of modern and comfortable 
hotels will largely increase the number 
of visitors in the near future. 

Another important item of the bal- 
ance of payment is the savings of emi- 
grants and of Italian workmen tempo- 
rarily employed abroad. It is very dif- 
ficult to give even approximate figures 
as regards the annual amount sent home 
by Italians living abroad, and estimates 
of different authors vary between half a 
billion and 900,000,000 lire per annum. 
Moreover, as Italians usually form com- 
pact groups in foreign countries, they 
are able to order from their country 
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the goods they are accustomed to con- 
sume, and thus contribute to the increase 
of Italian exports. The amounts sent 
by the emigrants through the inter- 
mediary of the Banco di Napoli totalled 
72,000,000 lire in 1912 of which 51,- 
000,000 had been sent from the United 
States, and 981,000,000 in 1920, of 
which 878,000,000 originated from the 
United States. Even if we make allow- 
ances for the depreciation of the lire, 
there is a real and marked progress in 
the support contributed by the emi- 
grants to Italian invisible exports. 

As the transport capacity of the Ital- 
ian merchant fleet is much above the 
needs of its own country, there is a 
considerable surplus in freights received 
from abroad over freights paid by 
Italian importers and exporters to for- 
eign shipping companies. The religious 
gifts collected among Catholics of for- 
eign countries are also an appreciable 
item in the balance of payments. In- 
terest on Italian capital invested abroad 
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in 1913 was estimated at 70,000,000 
per annum, but on the other hand the 
payment of interest by Italy to her for- 
eign creditors totaled more than double 
that amount. 

Though the deficit in the balance of 
trade has always been considerable (it 
was 1,149,000.000 in 1910 and 1,134,- 
000,000 in 1913) still the items of the 
“invisible exports” were able not only 
to counteract the trade deficit, but also 
to create a surplus available for the 
purpose of paying off the debts of the 
country and of investing Italian capital 
abroad. According to the valuation of 
L’Italie Economique (Credito Italiano, 
Milan, 1920) the surplus of the bal- 
ance of payments in 1913 amounted to 
50,000,000 lire. The amount of Italian 
state bonds held abroad underwent a 
rapid decline before the war, as is 
shown by the total interest paid by the 
Italian Treasury for foreign bondhold- 
ers which declined from 131,000,000 in 
the fiscal year of 1894-1895 to 102,- 


as 


000,000 in 1901-1902, to 57,000,000 in 
1908-1909, and to something less than 
10,000,000 in the fiscal year of 1915- 
1916. While a few decades ago a great 
number of enterprises were controlled 
by foreign capital, during the last few 
pre-war years the participation of for- 
eign investors in the economic life of 
Italy has substantially diminished. 
The development of the Italian col- 
onies will in future considerably affect 
the foreign trade of Italy. The colonies 
are able to supply a great number of 
those articles in which Italy is not self- 
sufficient, and through the introduction 
of modern methods the agricultural pro- 
duction of the colonies may be increased 
to such an extent that they will be able 
to cover the whole requirements of the 
motherland in the articles concerned. 
On the other hand, the buying capacity 
of the colonies shows a steady increase 
and Italian manufactures dominate the 
market. The amount of foreign trade 
between Libya and the motherland in- 
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creased from 26,000,000 lire in 1911 to 
82,000,000 in 1915. 

The acquisition of Italian colonies is 
of relatively recent date. The first col- 
ony, i. e., Erythrea, was occupied in 
1880. Her chief export goods are cotton 
and tobacco, and her pearl trade has 
very promising prospects. Fishing and 
breeding of oysters are the chief source 
of revenue of a great part of the popula- 
tion. The other Italian colony in East- 
ern Africa is Somali, which is much 
richer in natural resources than 
Erythrea. Her forests contain large 
areas of ebony trees and other valuable 
timber; rubber growing is also in prog- 
ress. The breeding of animals is in- 
creasing and is expected to attain sub- 
stantial results in the near future. Al- 
though modern agricultural machinery 
is almost entirely unknown, still, owing 
to the natural fertility of the soil, there 
are two cr even three harvests every 


year. At present the population does not 
work more land than is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to cover their own require- 
ments. Nevertheless, their contact with 
Europeans tends to develop their re- 
quirements for manufacture, and in 
order to be able to acquire them, they 
will have to increase their production. 
Maize, vegetable oils, cotton and tobacco 
are the chief agricultural products of 
Somali, while her chief export articles 
are hides, wool, butter, ivory, etc. The 
economic condition of Libya at the mo- 
ment of her occupation by Italy in 1911 
was very bad, but during the last dec- 
ade a marked improvement has taken 
place, in spite of the war which pre- 
vented Italy from concentrating much 
attention on the development of her 
newly-acquired colony. Modern agri- 
cultural machinery has been introduced 
and tranpsort conditions have been im- 
proved. The government endeavors to 
direct emigration to the colonies as this 
is the safest way of attaching the latter 
to the mother country and of improving 
their economic condition. 

In consequence of the immigration 
restrictions in the United States and 
other countries, Italy is endeavoring to 
place the surplus population in the col- 
onies. For this purpose a bank is being 
established, with the participation of 
the government, charged with the task 
of financing colonial enterprises which 
give employment to Italians. 


ITALIAN THRIFT 


The rapid economic evolution of Italy 
has been largely due to the thrift of the 
population. Between 1909 and 1914 
the total bank deposits increased from 
5,296,000,000 to 7,600,000,000 although 
the country’s economic life was troubled 
by the Italian-Turkish war. Among the 
particular categories of bank deposits, 
the most important increase was regis- 
tered in postal savings bank deposits 
which progressed from 1,492,000,000 to 
2,121,000,000, and in deposits of ordin- 
ary savings banks, which attained the 
high figure of 2,800,000,000 in 1914. 
It is well known that depositors in sav- 
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ings banks are mostly members of the 
lower middle and working classes ; these 
data prove that the classes of the popu- 
lation with moderate incomes are large- 
ly inclined to save. 

The banking system of Italy takes 
due account of the thrift of the lower 
classes and encourages that virtue by 
the creation of institutes accessible to 
those classes. There are in Italy more 
than 3000 so-called “rural banks” which 
collect the savings of the rural popula- 
tion and grant advances to freeholders. 
These banks are based on a co-operative 
system and include 34 per cent. of the 
population of more than ten years of 
age. With an aggregate capital of less 
than 6,000,000, these rural banks suc- 
ceeded in accumulating savings deposits 
amounting to 282,000,000. The so- 
called “popular banks” are also col- 
lecting places of small savings, and their 
deposits amounted to 703,000,000 in 
1914. The total deposits held by the 


various categories of savings banks, 
rural banks, popular banks and co- 
operative banks increased, during the 
period of 1909 to 1914, from 4,066,- 
000,000 to 6,109,000,000. The co- 
operative banks have a central organiza- 
tion which facilitates their activity and 
increases their resisting capacity during 
periods of crisis. 

Even the establishment of the big 
banks is largely to be ascribed to small 
savings, for the nominal value of the 
shares of most banks is very low, so 
that their acquisition is possible for the 
lower classes. The deposits held by 
these banks substantially exceed their 
own resources and this disproportion 
tends to increase steadily, which is also 
a proof of the thrift of the nation and 
of the confidence of the public in the 
banks. The following table shows the 
figures of the balance sheets of the 
Italian “Big Four” during the period of 
1913 to 1919: 
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(In millions of lire) 


Current 


Current 


Cash Discounts debtors Deposits créditors Capital Reserve 




















i TOROS 129 1,035 751 702 971 470 77 
Oe 171 936 672 546 1,026 496 91 
1915 270 988 720 483 1,036 451 75 
1916 287 2,081 987 766 2,285 376 73 
1917 408 3,171 1,861 1,164 3,833 446 80 
1918 518 4,500 2,796 1,973 5,514 638 136 
1919 981 7,335 4,910 2,561 9,466 925 214 
i Re 9,034 5,945 3,229 12,572 1,077 — 
1921 2,207 8,445 6,004 3,336 12,540 1,113 i 

1922* 982 8,032 3,467 2,151 10,145 850 304 





*Excluding Banca Italiana di Sconto. 


Of course, this comparison is vitiated 
by the depreciation of the monetary 
unit, nevertheless it clearly shows the 
increasing disproportion between the 
joint-stock capital and reserves of the 
banks, which merely doubled during the 
period concerned, and deposits which 
were in 1919 three and one-half times 
higher than in 1913, and current cred- 
itors which increased by nearly 1000 
per cent. 

There is a tendency toward special- 
ization in the Italian banking system, as 
far as financing the industries is con- 
cerned. Each bank specializes in a cer- 
tain branch of industry, or in a group 
of branches of industry. Since the war, 
the activity of the big banks outside the 
frontiers of the country has undergone 
a substantial increase. Italian capital 
penetrated into the succession states of 
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the late Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
Balkans and Germany, acquiring im- 
portant participations in the banks and 
industrial undertakings of these coun- 
tries. 

The issue of bank notes is monopo- 
lized by three banks, viz., the Banca 
d'Italia, the Banco di Napoli and the 
Banco di Sicilia. The Banca d'Italia is 
a joint-stock company with a capital of 
180,000,000, while the other two banks 
of issue are state institutions with a 
patrimony of 50,000,000 and 12,000,- 
000 respectively. The importance of 
the Banca d'Italia is predominant; its 
discounts amounted to 510,000,000 in 
July, 1914, while those of the Banco 
di Napoli were 145,00,000 and those 
of the Banco di Sicilia were 60,000,000 
only. The discounts of the three note 
issuing banks increased from 343,000, 
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by the exceptional service of the French it 
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000 in 1871 to 838,000,000 in 1910, 
and during the same period their re- 
serves increased from 307,000,000 to 
1,411.000,000, and their deposits ad- 
vanced from 61,000,000 to 108,000,000. 
The Banca d'Italia plays a prominent 
role not only as the biggest note- 
issuing bank of the country, but also 
as the treasurer of the state, and there 
is no important transaction of Italian 
public finance without the mediation of 
the Banca d'Italia. Moreover, that 
bank supports the utilization of colonies 
and subsidizes certain public works, and 
thus plays a more active part in the 
economic life of its country than do the 
note-issuing banks of other countries. 
Apart from their réle in the banking 
of the country, the savings of the popu- 
lation largely support the economic 
evolution through the creation of joint- 
stock companies. According to statis- 
tical data published by the Ministry for 
Industry and Commerce, the number of 
joint-stock companies was 407 in 1887, 
with an aggregate capital of 1,229,000,- 
000. while these numbers increased by 
1897 to 514,000,000 and 1,374,000,000 
respectively. The progress was much 
more rapid during the first decade of 
the present century, so that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, the number of joint- 
stock companies attained 3065 and their 
capita! totalled 5,822,000,000. The 


chief item was that of transport enter- 
prises, which possessed a nominal capi- 
tal of 1,140,000,000. Among the par- 
ticular branches of industry, the leading 
category was that of metallurgical in- 
dustries with 595,000,000, while textile 
industries figured with 478,000,000 and 
electrical industries with 549,000,000. 
In 1920 there were 5425 joint-stock 
companies with 17,685,000,000, but of 
course the increase of the latter figure 
has been largely due to the depreciation 
of the monetary unit. Still, the advance 
in the number of companies shows a real 
progress and the increase of the figures 
of some particular groups exceeds the 
proportion of the depreciation of the 
lire. For instance, the capital of 
metallurgical and engineering enter- 
prises was in 1920 about six times as 
high as in 1913. 

Statistical data available since 1898 
show that the annual net amount of 
new investments during the period of 
1898 to 1918 varied between 14,000,000 
in 1902 and 714,000,000 in 1905, and 
that in normal years they were in the 
vicinity of 150,000,000. The crisis of 
1900 resulted in a sharp decline in new 
issues during the two years that fol- 
lowed it, but it was succeeded by a boom 
which attained its culminating point in 
1905 to 1907, which in turn provoked 
another period of depression, but dur- 
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ing the African war there was another 
slight revival. 

The co-operative movement has a 
favorable ground in Italy. We have 
seen its importance in the banking or- 
ganization of the country, and the move- 
ment shows a similar development in 
other domains of economic life. In 
agriculture there ere a great number of 
co-operative societies, the most impor- 
tant of which are thuse of milk products, 
wine cellars, tobacco producers, ete. 
The number of co-operative societies 
(excluding those engaged in banking) 
increased from 1203 in 1897 to 4042 in 
1906, and to 8421 in 1916. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, the number of agricultural 
co-operative societies was 1386. 

The thrift and prudence of the 
Italian people is shown by the rapid de- 
velopment of insurance as is shown by 
the following table: 


Branches of insurance Capital insured 


(millions of lire) 
1903 1912 


Life insurance ................. 1,069 1,796 
Fire insurance —................28,196 41,989 
Transport insurance ................ 2,636 8,485 


Other branches 2000.00.00. 4,316 9,671 


The sphere of activity of foreign in- 
surance companies in Italy has been 
largely reduced by the competition of 
Italian companies, the total capital of 
which increased from 105,000,000 to 
134,000,000 between 1908 and 1916. 

Through the annexation of Trieste to 
Italy, the country gained two very old 
and well-established insurance com- 
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panies which have important connec- 
tions with the succession states of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and _ with 
the Balkans. Before the war these two 
companies represented the greater part 
of insurance business transacted by for- 
eign companies in Italy, and their ac- 
quistion by Italy signifies an important 
step toward the elimination of foreign 
insurance companies. 


ITALIAN FINANCE 


In order to be able to form an idea 
concerning the basis of Italian public 
finance it is necessary to survey the 
situation apart from that created 
through the war. Inflation and exten- 
sive issue of loans were the only pos- 
sible means of carrying on war, and 
the state of Italian public finance, just 
as that of every other European bel- 
ligerent country, has largely deteri- 
orated in consequence. Still, there is no 
reason to give up hope for a recovery, 
as this is not the first case in the 
financial history of the country when 
extraordinary war expenses created a 
difficult situation for the treasury. In 
consequence of the Independence War 
of 1866, the budgetary deficit amounted 
to 721,000,000 in 1866, while it had 
been reduced to 149,000,000 in 1869, to 
47,000,000 in 1871, and it entirely dis- 
appeared in 1875, when the budget 
showed a surplus of 14,000,000. Sim- 
ilarly, the deficit of 100,000,000 created 
by the African campaign of 1893 in the 
budget for the fiscal year of 1893-1894, 
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had been reduced to 30,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year, to 9,000,000 two years 
later and in the fiscal year of 1898- 
1899 there was a surplus of 33,000,000. 
The rate of the 5 per cent. consolidated 
which had fallen to fifty-three in 1867 
attained to ninety-three in 1880, and 
five years after the African Campaign 
of 1894 it exceeded parity. Of course, 
the present difficulties are incomparably 
greater than those brought about by the 
previous wars, still, on the other hand, 
the resisting capacity of the country has 
also undergone a substantial increase. 
Public revenue amounted to 1,578,- 
000.000 in 1893-1894, to 1,672,000,000 
in 1899-1900, to 2,152,000,000 in 1909- 
1910, and to 2,524,000,000 in 1913- 
1914. However, public expenditure in- 
creased to a still greater extent, with 
the result that the amount of public 
debt showed a steady increase, and at- 
tained 15.718,000,000 in 1914 as com- 
pared with 3,103,000,000 in 1861. 
However, the increase in public debt 
that has taken place between the date 
of the unification of the country and the 
outbreak of the World War has been 
compensated in great part through a 
corresponding increase in the public 
wealth represented by railways, roads, 
ports and other public works. The in- 
crease in the national wealth of Italy 
was before the war much greater than 
the increase of the amount of public 
debt. In 1890 the private and public 
wealth of the country was estimated at 
55,000.000,000, against 62,000,000,000 
in 1900 and 90,000,000,000 in 1910. In 
1920 it was estimated at 110,000,000,- 
000 pre-war gold lire, for the devasta- 
tions of the war have been more than 
compensated through the acquisition of 
new provinces and through the indus- 
trialization that has taken place during 
the war. Thus Italy possesses a suf- 
ficient taxation capacity to face the 
huge burdens represented by the in- 
crease of public debts during the war. 
The decree laws of 1919 which brought 
abou! a complete transformation of the 
old ‘scal system enabled the treasury 
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to take advantage of the increased tax- 
ation capacity of the Italian people. 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Summarizing what has been said 
above, it is evident that in spite of the 
present difficulties of the country there 
is no reason for pessimism as Italy will 
doubtlessly conquer, sooner or later, all 
obstacles to her recovery. Her present 
situation is by far less unfavorable than 
is generally believed, and the country 
possesses all the elements to enable her 
to repair the ravages of war and attain 
a high degree of prosperity. Agricul- 
tural production has not suffered in con- 
sequence of the war, and industrial 
production has made substantial prog- 
ress, taking advantage of the absence 
of foreign competition. The transport 
system has been disorganized, to a cer- 
tain extent, yet considerable progress 
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has been attained in this respect since 
the armistice, and it is hoped that the 
denationalization of the railways will 
raise transport conditions to above their 
pre-war level. 

The excess of imports over exports, 
which was 15,047,000,000 lire in 1920, 
has been reduced to 8,996,000,000 lire 
in 1921 and 6,431,000,000 lire in 1922; 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the present deficit of the trade balance 
will be reduced to normal level within 
a few years and the increase of in- 
visible exports will create a surplus, 
enabling Italy to attain her complete 
financial independence and in time even 
to become a creditor nation. The over- 
industrialization which brought about 
a banking crisis in 1921 has been nearly 
completely liquidated and a consolida- 
tion of the economic condition has been 
arrived at through the elimination of un- 
sound expansion. The sudden growth of 
industries provoked an increase in the 
demand for factory hands, and _ this 
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again stimulated the exaggerated claims 
of industrial workmen with the result 
that a dangerous labor crisis came about 
which attained its culminating point 
during the post-war boom. Fortunately, 
the patriotic elements of the country 
succeeded in counteracting the activities 
of extremists, and at present the 
political aspect of the labor crisis may 
be considered as competely eliminated. 

In regard to the reduction of expendi- 
ture and the increase of revenue the re- 
sult obtained up to now is quite satis- 
factory. The reduction of the number 
of public servants and railway em- 
ployees is in progress, and the abolition 
of superfluous government departments 
will contribute to cut down expenditure. 
Part of the deficit has been due to the 
participation of the state in private en- 
terprises working at a loss. The dena- 
tionalization of such enterprises has 
taken place in part and will soon be 
completely achieved. The number of 
taxpayers has been increased through 
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the introduction of new kinds of taxes 
and much energy is displayed in the 
repression of fiscal fraud. 

The re-establishment of discipline in 
production has already shown its fav- 
orable effect on output, and the figures 
for 1923 are expected to be much 
superior to those of 1922. The work 
of reconstruction of devastated areas 


has been accelerated and the revival of 
nationalism serves as a stimulus for the 
work of restoration. Considering the 
immense natural resources of the coun- 
try, and the fine qualities of the popu- 
lation, there is much reason to hope that 
Italy will be among the first European 
countries which will succeed in eliminat- 
ing all traces of the war. 


Forty Billion Copper Coins in China 


Cents and ‘‘Cash’’ With a Hole in the Center Still the Circulating 
Medium of the Celestial Republic’s Masses 


By A. W. Ferrin 


Formerly American Trade Commissioner in the Orient 


thick tomes on Chinese currency 

and talk learnedly of Shanghai 
silver market and of putting the 
celestial republic on a gold or gold ex- 
change basis say very little about the 
round Chinese copper coin with the 
square hole in the center which goes 
by the attractive name of “cash.” But 
this ancient, picturesque and picayune 
purchasing agent has not been entirely 
relegated to the lids of work baskets or 
to use as counters in Mahjong by per- 
sons too impecunious to play for a cent 
a point. They are still extensively used 
in China, though they have been super- 
sede! to a considerable degree by large 
roun<| coppers without the hole, nomin- 


| ae experts who write 


ally worth ten cash but more frequently 
called a-cent, of which forty billions 
are recently reported to be in active cir- 
culation. 


COPPER IS COIN OF CHINESE MASSES 


Silver, it is true, is the money of 
Shanghai, and of international Chinese 
trade, and customs and other govern- 
ment transactions are in terms of silver 
taels, or ounces of silver. It is true also 
that some thirteen varieties of silver 
dollars circulate in the coastal cities and 
railway centers, and that the use of 
paper money is spreading, but copper is 
the coin of the Chinese masses and trav- 
elers into the interior have to get their 
silver changed into copper before it is 
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much good to them locally. The vast 
majority of the 400,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the Chinese republic never see 
any other coin than copper and to many 
of them a double handful is wealth. 
China, like all other countries, in its 
infancy bartered goods, then used such 
money as sea-shells, or measured the 
value of different commodities by an- 
other as common denominator as silk 
and other cloth, knives, and other im- 
plements, afterwards by metal substi- 
tutes, whence the iron “pu” (spade) 
coins, and “knife money,” but the his- 
tory of the “cash” goes back far be- 
yond B. C. For two thousand, if not 
for three thousand, years its appearance 
has undergone practically no change. 
H. B. Morse, an authority on Chinese 
commerce, dates cash with round holes 
in the middle from 660 years before the 
Christian era, and those with square 
holes from 221 B. C. Visserring puts 
the square holed “cash” back to 1022 
B. C. Some of the little coins still in 
use bear the superscription of emperors 
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of the Sung dynasty, which perished a 
thousand years ago. 

“Old custom” is an excuse for many 
things in China, and “old custom” cer- 
tainly endorses the copper cash. 

The cost of living in interior China 
is nominally low, and the number of 
things which can be bought with a 
single ‘‘cash’”’ (worth normally less 
than a twentieth of a cent in exchange 
for American money) is almost incred- 
ible. A “string” of cash, nominally 
1000, worth around five American cents, 
will support a coolie for days. 

The square hole in the coin fulfills 
the same purposes as a fish’s gills, and 
through 1000 of them a cord is drawn, 
the resulting rosary being a sort of 
Chinese copper dollar, though I doubt 
if any one has ever called it that. 


«“ — 
THE PURCHASING POWER OF CASH 


The apparently miraculous purchas- 
ing power of the “cash,” when obtained 
in exchange for foreign funds, is less 
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astonishing when compared with the 
wage of the Chinese artisan and the in- 
come of the agriculturist. If he buys 
much with a few ‘‘cash,”’ the Chinese 
also receives few “cash” for his goods 
and services. The fact that a “cash” is 
equivalent to only a small fraction of an 
American cent really means little, for 
American relations are almost all with 
the treaty ports, and have a silver 
status. 

The fluctuating value of silver in 
terms of gold, the basis of currency of 
all important countries trading with 
China, is what troubles the economist, 
and commerce with China a 
speculative enterprise. Among them- 
selves the Chinese have got along some 
thirty centuries with copper, and can 
conceivably continue to do so, though 
domestic business would be much im- 
proved by a stabilization of ‘“‘cash.” At 
present a string of cash may be 1000 
in one province, 980 in another, 1020 
in a third, and a silver tael, which is 
not coin but an ounce of silver 


makes 


“99/100ths pure” like Ivory soap, or 
nearly so, sometimes and in some places 
exchanges for 1500 at other times or in 
other places for 2000 or some other 
number of “cash,” though theoretically 
a tael should equal 1000. There is no 
universally standard “cash,” or univer- 
sally standard tael, or silver dollar, 
though the republic is trying to make 
the so-called Yuan a national dollar. By 
399,000,000 of the 400,000,000 esti- 
mated population of China, gold and 
the central government’s paper cur- 
rency are considered an “academic 
question” and, as such, condemned as 
any abstraction is by the “hardboiled”’ 
business man of America. The Chinese 
countryman knows copper, and he 
doesn’t care a copper about any other 
kind of money. He doesn’t even worry 
greatly because ten “cash” do not 
always make a “copper” or penny, of 
the new Chinese decimal currency, of 
which 100 are supposed to make a dol- 
lar, “small money,” and a constantly 
changing number to a dollar “big 
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BANCO DI ROMA 


Established 1880 
Head Office: Rome, Italy 


Capital Fully Paid and Surplus . . Lire 174,000,000 


200 Branches in Italy 


Other branches in: France, Spain, Switzerland, Fiume, Malta, 
Palestine, Rhodes, Syria, Tripoli, Turkey 
Affiliation in Egypt: Banco di Roma per I'Egitto e il Levante 


New York Representative Office 








. + Lire 3,700,000,000 


One Wall Street 

















money.’ In August, 1923, a Peking 
dollar exchanged for 196 coppers, 
owing, it was said to an over issue of 
copper notes. He rather likes the 
sporting element which the varying 
value of his favorite coin contributes 
to his life. A standard, gold or silver 
based, Chinese currency, which will in- 
clude a tael or dollar always and every- 
where of the same value is as imminent 
as the establishment of universal, per- 
manent peace on earth. In the mean- 
time the inhabitants of the heart of 
China will go on using “cash,” and 
copper multiples of “cash” in the bliss 
of ignorance that any other medium of 
exchange exists. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COPPER IN LARGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


The use of actual copper in large 
transactions would be obvicusly cum- 
brous. Substitutes have therefore been 
invented, including clearing operations, 
which require metal only to settle bal- 
ances and the employment of paper 
‘copper notes,” sometimes a simple cer- 
tificate, stating on its face that a certain 
number of copper coins have been de- 
posited somewhere, payable to the 
bearer on demand, sometimes a real 
note, which the issuer promises to re- 
deem on presentation and which is 
backed chiefly by his own credit. A 
great banking system, with bills of ex- 
change as well as “cash” and copper 
notes, has operated in interior China for 
centuries, successfully. The present 
paper money of the Chinese Govern- 
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ment banks and of the foreign banks in 
the treaty ports, based on silver re- 
serves, is but a development of the 
paper money system which was in ex- 
istence in China long before Europe 
discovered the advantages and disad- 
vantages of “flying money.” It was 
used in China even before paper, im- 
perial promises to pay being printed on 
the dried inner bark of mulberry trees, 
according to Marco Polo. 

“Cash” not only contented ancient 
merchants of China, but also of Korea 
and Japan, into which it was intro- 
duced from Chinese sources. Travelers 
have wondered over the Korean chests, 
great and beautiful wooden boxes 
trimmed with brass, which now figure 
at high prices in curio auctions in 
America. They were originally money 
chests, not necessarily a millionaire’s, 
for a thousand strings of “cash,” worth 
less than fifty American dollars in ex- 
change would fill them to bursting. 
Wheelbarrows had to be used when 
going shopping in those days, before 
substitutes for the hard money were 
found. 


“CaAsH” SUBJECT TO COMMON ILLS 


Insignificant as an individual “cash” 
may appear, “cash” currency suffers 
from all the diseases of moneys of 
greater unit denominations. In 1917-18 
its intrinsic value rose so far above its 
value as money that seventy million 
pounds were exported as metal, despite 
an edict forbidding such export. At 
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some ports the edict was evaded by cov- 
ering masses of “cash” with a coating 
of copper and calling the result an 
ingot, though cracks in the coating im- 
modestly revealed the contents. This 
year, again, there is fear of the export 
of “cash,” since the 40,000,000,000 cop- 
pers in circulation approach the point 
of redundancy. Nor have these little 
coins been proof against counterfeiting 
when copper becomes more valuable 
than copper money. The ancient annals 





of the empire are filled with accounts 
of punishments of false coiners, who 
put out short weight or adulterated 
“cash,” the penalties ranging from nose- 
slitting to boiling in oil, according to the 
extent of the offense. 

Finally, “cash” does not mean cash, 
as we use the word. It is a corruption 
of a Sansent word, Karsha or Karsh- 
pana, which means “a small coin.” The 
Chinese term for “cash” is ts’ien and a 
string of cash is called a tiao. 
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Bank of Australasia, head office, London 


The Bank of Australasia 


HE Bank of Australasia, London, 
has extensively altered and en- 
larged within the last year the 
building in which its head office has 
been located since 1856. On premises 
adjo'ning the old building, which has 


itself been modernized, a new building 
has been erected. The floor space in 
the old building has been materially in- 
creased by the erection of three ad- 
ditional stories. 

The Bank of Australasia was in- 
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Banking Service 
in the Far East 


BRANCHES 





FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 


Haiphong 
Saigon 


INDIA 


Amritsar 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
Hongkong Cawnpore 
Peking Delhi 
Shanghai Karachi 
Tientsin Madras 


JAPAN 


SUMATRA 


PHILIPPINES 
Kobe Cebu 
Yokohama lloilo 

Manila 


JAVA Zamboanga 


Batavia 
Sauweag 4 MALAY STATES 
Sourabaya Alor Star 


SIAM Kiang 


Bangkok Kuala Lumpur 
Puket Penang 
——— 
ingapore 
Medan Taiping 


Chartered Bank of India 
Australia and China 


New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street Capital and Reserve 


William Baxter, Agent 


Over $30,000,000 











corporated by royal charter in 1835. 
The original capital was £200,000, 
divided into 5000 shares of £40 each, 
and the responsibility of the share- 


was doubled in the succeeding year. By 
1840 the capital had been doubled. The 
following table shows the progress of 
the bank’s resources, etc., set forth in 





holders was limited to double the decades: 


Dividend 
and 
Note circu- Paid-up Reserve Net bonus 
lation Deposits capital funds profits per cent. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1840 eeepc =§«»«i(i‘ em 400,000 Pee 63,910 12 
1850 veel 19,650 596,424 900,000 36,255 64,422 3 
1860 a 461,821 2,301,212 900,000 200,000 104,914 13%, 
ee: 295,435 2,953,179 1,200,000 210,247 95,823 10 
1880 soveveeen OTOL 5,803,895 1,200,000 295,710 155,754 121% 
1890 -wvenenen D5 BIO 13,657,509 1,600,000 800,000 224,495 121, 
1900 -n-eneserem 82,985 13,650,831 1,600,000 925,000 299,887 10 
1910 w-nee 64,886 16,896,475 1,600,000 1,810,000 392,252 16 
ED sxnicapedanen 571,205 27,018,081 3,500,000 3,075,000 573,051 13* 
aia 1920 £1,000,000 of reserves was capitalized, the dividend for the year was, therefore, 
iivalent to approximately 18 per cent. on the amount of capital before capitalization. 
amount of their respective shares. At The years of the “hungry forties” 


the end of the first year’s trading, the were lean years for the bank and 
bank was able to show a profit of £14,- other institutions in Australia as indeed 
728 and declared a dividend at the they were for the British Isles, but the 
tate of 4 per cent. per annum, which discovery of gold in the Antipodes in 
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Banque Nationale Francaise Du Commerce Exterieur 


Organized under French Law of October 23, 1919 
HEAD OFFICE: 21 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 





Advanced by the French Government wit 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 
M. Charles Petit 











Societe Anonyme 


Foreign Exchange Dept.: 


Cable Addresses: 
Head Office: “Extecomexe, Paris’ 
Capital Subscribed ° 
Capital Paid Up 


The bank was organized in 1919 to perform in France all operations connected with 
a kG. in foreign countries and in the French ?— — and Protectorates all 


“Lexterozel, Paris” 


- 100,000,000 francs 
° - 50,000,000 francs 


hout ‘interest 25,000,000 francs 


General Manager 


M. Eugéne Carpentier 











—_—--- _—— 
mer emenseetca  ner ms 


king tr lly those connected with Exports and Imports. | 





the early fifties quickly restored pros- 
perity to the bank and from 1855 to 
1859, dividends of 20 per cent. per 
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Office of the manager 


annum were paid. The panic in Eng- 
land of 1866 reflected itself in Aus- 
tralasian business, while the boom that 
followed the Franco-German War bene- 
fited Australia. In 1893, following a 
land boom, there was a very serious 
financial crisis particularly in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, but the Bank of 
Australasia was one of the very few 
banks which kept their doors open 
throughout the “run.” The bank’s divi- 
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dends as a consequence of this crisis 
and also as the result of serious 
droughts, dropped temporarily to 5 per 
cent. 

The tide turned in 1897 and sinee 
then the profits of the bank have shown 
steady and consistent progress. Today 
the paid-up capital is £4,000,000, di- 
vided into 800,000 shares of £5 each 
upon which there is a reserve liability 
of a similar amount, and the reserve 
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Office of the secretary 


fund stands at £3,525,000. The bank 
has now 205 branches throughout Aus- 
tralasia, nearly all of them built on its 
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OF CHICAGO 










J. Edward Maass....... 


The Corn Exchange National Bank 


Capital $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits............ $11,700,000 
OFFICERS 
Ernest A. Hamill............................---- President 
Charles L. Hutchinson. ice-President 


..Vice-President 
Vice-President 








Norman J. Ford........................ Vice-President 
James G. Wakefield ee. Vieo-Pussident 
Ed F. 

Lewis E. Gary. Assistant ° hi 
James A. Walker................ Assistant Cashier 
C. Ray Phillips. Assistant Cashi 

















Frank F. Spiegler. 


DIRECTORS 


Watson F. Blair 
Chauncey B. Borland 
Edward B. Butler 
Benjamin Carpenter 


Foreign Exchange 





freehold property, and its office in 
Sydney, one of the finest buildings in 
that city, is erected upon the most 
highly rated land in Australia. As these 
205 branches stand in the balance sheet 
at only £18,055, it is evident that a 
large additional reserve has _ been 
created under this heading. 

The present directors are: Rt. Hon. 
Lord Aldenham, a director of the 
Guardian Assurance Co.; Charles E. 
Barnett, Esq., director of Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., and chairman of the Alliance As- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Chelmsford, G. C. S. I., G. C. M. G., 
Governor of Queensland and New 
South Wales at different times and aft- 
erwards Viceroy of India; C. G. Hamil- 
ton, Esq., a director of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of Eng- 
land Ltd., and of the London and Lan- 
cashire Fire Insurance Co., also gov- 
ernor of the Australian Agricultural 
Co.; Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 





Assistant Cashier 
William E. Walker............ Assistant Cashier 


Charles H. Hulburd 
Charles L. Hutchinson 
John J. Mitchell 
Martin A. Ryerson 


Henry P. Crowell J. Harry Selz 
Ernest A. Hamill Robert 3 J. Thorne 
e Charles H. Wacker 


Letters of Credit 





Cable Transfers 





G. C. S. I., a director of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, the 
Phoenix Assurance Co., and the Un- 
derground Electric Railways of Lon- 
don; Sir Walter Jeans, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the bank; Tom Richard 
Johnson, Esq., a director of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Co.; Frederick V. 
C. Livingstone-Learmonth, D. S. O., a 
director of the Australian Agricultural 
Co.; Rt. Hon. The Earl of Midleton, 
K. P., a director of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Co.; Harold 
Nelson, Esq., of Nelson Bros. Ltd.; 
Horace Peel, Esq., a director of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd. 
and of the Eagle Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co. Ltd.; Arthur 
Whitworth, Esq., a director of the Bank 
of England. 

The Bank of Australasia is repre- 
sented throughout the United States by 
many of the principal banks. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Capital Authorized . * 

Capital Subscribed . ‘ js ‘ 
Capital Paid-up 

Reserve Fund a Undivided Profits 


xed Deposit rates — en application. 
on current accounts 





Head Office: 15 asermes STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


- «+ $15,000,000 (£3,000,000: 


. ° 9,000,000 (£1,800,000) 


° 5,250,000 (£1,050,000) 
6,760,525 (£1,352,105) 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Fae and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


nterest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 











International Banking Notes 


An authorization certificate has been 
granted the J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation, New York, by the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks. This cor- 
poration, an affiliation of the banking house 
of J. Henry Schroder & Co. of London, has 
been organized with an initial capital of 
$2,000,000 and surplus of $500,000, both 
fully paid. 

As soon as the first board meeting has 
been held it is intended to increase the cap- 
ital by a further $2,000,000, of which 10 per 
cent. will be paid in, with an addition to 
the surplus of $500,000 fully paid, so that 
the total paid-up capital and surplus will 
be $3,200,000. There will still be an uncalled 








Imperial Bank of India, Rangoon branch 
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capitalization account liability of $1,800,000. 

Names of directors will be announced 
at an early date. The officers are: Baron 
Burno Schroder, chairman of the board; 
Prentiss N. Gray, president; Stephen Paul, 
vice-president; F. Seaton Pemberton, secre- 
tary, and Gerald F. Beal, treasurer. Of- 
fices have been opened at 25 South William 
street, New York. - 

The establishment of the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation here is 
motivated primarily by the demands of 
clients of the parent house for services in 
New York similar to those rendered in Lon- 
don, such as financing the movement of 
goods, either by means of cash payments or 
by acceptance of long drafts, making loans 
against merchandise and securities, granting 
dollar or sterling reimbursement credits, 
effecting the collection of documentary 
drafts, the purchase and sale of securities 
and dealings in foreign exchange, etc. The 
banking corporation will also act as New 
York agents for the London house in con- 
nection with sterling drafts granted by J. 
Henry Schroder & Co. to American clients. 

J. Henry Schroder & Co. is one of the 
oldest merchant banking houses in London. 
It was organized in 1804. Present senior 
partner is Baron Bruno Schroder, grandson 
of the original J. Henry Schroder. The 
other partner is Frank C. Tiarks, a director 
of the Bank of England and of the Anglo- 
Persia Oil Co. The firm today is one of 
the largest issuing houses in London for 
foreign, government, municipal, railroad and 
public utility loans. As fiscal agents for 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, it was 
chiefly instrumental in placing the first 
coffee valorization loan of £15,000,000 for 
that state. Recently the firm issued, in 
conjunction with other leading banks in 
London and New York, the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Brazil’s valorization coffee loan 
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$120,000,000 Increase in Porto Rico’s 
Commerce Since 1900 


As the pioneer American bank in Porto Rico we have given every aid to 
the island’s commercial development and have shared in its growth. 


Send Us Your Bills of Exchange, 
Drafts and Collections Direct. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


OF PORTO RICO 


SAN JUAN 
Branches: Arecibo, Mayaguez, Caguas 




















of £9,000,000. J. Henry Schroder & Co. 
have also financed numerous railroad enter- 
prises, including the United Railroad of 
Havana. 
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Announcement has been made of the mer- 
ger of the London & Brazilian Bank with 
the London & River Plate Bank, in order 
to strengthen and extend the services ren- 
dered by the two banks.. The London & 
River Plate Bank is controlled by Lloyds 
Bank, the latter holding over 90 per cent. 


of its capital. London & Brazilian Bank 
shareholders will receive one River Plate 
share for every two Brazilian shares. The 
paid-up capital of the London & Brazilian 
is £1,500,000 and of the London & River 
Plate £2,040,000. The combined assets are 
£80,000,000. 
© 


The Anglo-Austrian Bank, formerly an 
Austrian company carrying on a banking 
business in the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, but now controlled by a new English 
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Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta. Head office, Bengal Circle 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,404,289.00 Argentine Gold 


Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 
BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 











company, which was formed to reconstitute 
the Austrian company as an English con- 
cern, was registered on March 27, 1922, and 
permission to commence business was grant- 
ed on March 31, 1922. The London office 
was opened for banking business on July 1, 
1922. 

The net profit for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, amounted to £70,776, 11s. 2d. 
Of this sum a proportion has to be capital- 
ized, representing the profit attributable to 
the period prior to the date of commence- 
ment of business by the new English com- 
pany. This amount, which has been trans- 
ferred to an opening reserve account, is 
£25,156, 5s., 2d. This left a balance repre- 
senting the profit for the nine months end- 
ing December 31, 1922, of £45,620, 6s. Out 
of this amount payment has been made of a 
dividend of 6d. per share, free of British 
income tax, on the ordinary shares, which 
involved a payment to the shareholders of 
£25,000, leaving a balance carried forward 
of £20,620 6s. 

During the year additional capital was 
provided by the issue for cash at par of 
400,000 6 per cent. non-cumulative partici- 
pating preference shares of £1 each. These 
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shares, however, ‘only rank for dividend as 
from January 1, 1923. 

The list of branches of the bank indicate 
the countries in which it operates. The 
principal branches are situated in Austria 
and Hungary, but through the bank’s large, 
and in some cases, controlling shareholdings 
in other banking institutions, its interests 
extend to Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, 
and, in fact, practically cover all the terri- 
tory of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The year under review was one of con- 
siderable difficulty in all the Central Euro- 
pean countries in which the bank is in- 
terested. The violent fluctuations in ex- 
change were the cause of great industrial 
and financial uncertainty. 

The position in Austria, which at the be- 
ginning of 1922 seemed most serious, has 
now greatly improved, and the rate of ex- 
change has practically remained stable since 
September 1922. The confidence thereby 
engendered has been reflected in a steady 
increase of deposits, and in the number of 
new accounts opened with the bank by 
Austrian and other clients. 

The position in Hungary has not yet been 
readjusted, though efforts are being made 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital .. . . ff 75,000,000 
Reserve .. . . .  /136,500,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers’ letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 

Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptnese. 

Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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to cope with the situation on lines similar 
to those adopted for Austria, which it is 
hoped will also prove successful. 

In spite of the conditions referred to 
above, the bank has been able to consolidate 
its position, and taking all circumstances 
into account, to earn reasonable profits on 
its capital. There is still much to be done, 
and it must be borne in mind that the bene- 
ficial effects of the bank’s reconstitution par- 
ticularly as to the development of the re- 
lations of the London financial market with 
Central Europe, must be gradual and can- 
not be fully realized for a considerable time. 


© 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation, New York, held on October 
4, last, a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
was declared onthe capital stock of the 
corporation payable October 10, to stock- 
holders of record October 4. 
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Sakio Imamura, formerly New York 
agen’ at 149 Broadway. of the Sumitomo 





Bank, Limited, Osaka, has been appointed 
chief manager of the bank’s head office, and 
has been succeeded by Giichi Higashi, form- 
erly assistant agent. Chozo Shirai, formerly 
assistant agent at the New York office, has 
been transferred to the head office, and 
Shogo Ihara and Shuzo Hirasa have been 
appointed assistant agents at the New York 
office. 
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The Bank of Commerce and Industry in 
Warsaw has recently opened an agency in 
London. This agency will carry out bank- 
ing operations of every authorized descrip- 
tion, and will devote itself especially to the 
development of commercial relations between 
Poland and Great Britain. The bank has 
ninety-four branches in Poland and also 
has branches in Paris, Brussels, Antwerp 
and Rotterdam. 
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Whereas the traveler check of the big 
international banks was introduced with a 
view to providing the traveler with an in- 
strument readily negotiable all over the 
world, the Union Bank of Switzerland has 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 
American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 
BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 
for their business in Belgium 

Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 40,000,000 Branches: 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 16,884,000 igo ga 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 7,309,784 AT ALL BANKING POINTS 














gone one step further and has just origin- 
ated and placed at the disposal of its cor- 
respondents and other banks of the whole 
world a new service called circular checks, 
which is destined to greatly facilitate not 
only private, but essentially commercial re- 
mittances to Switzerland. The books con- 
taining such circular checks are only issued 
to first class banks and bankers, and the 
novelty consists in that such a check is not 
payable at any given place in Switzerland, 
but will be honored immediately upon first 
presentation at more than forty of the most 
important places in the country, no de- 
duction being made by the paying banks. 
These circular checks, for which banks have 
to apply to the head office of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, in Zurich, are pro- 
vided in advance with the visa of said bank 
up to a fixed maximum amount, and, on con- 
dition of their face amount not exceeding 
said limit, recipients in most commercial 
centers of Switzerland will be able at short- 
est possible notice and without cost to col- 
lect same. This system seems to do away 
effectually with the often cumbersome is- 
suing, on the part of the banks, of checks 
on small places in Switzerland, with all the 
natural delay and expense that are generally 
incurred thereby. Of course, such circular 
checks may also be used as_ travelers’ 
checks. 


© 


The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
London, have authorized the announcement 
that, if the dividend paid to the shareholders 
of the bank for the current half-year is 
at the rate of not less than 16 2/3 per cent., 
an amount equivalent to one-half of the 
difference between such dividend and 15 


800 


per cent. will be set aside for distribution to 
the staff. The calculation will be made in 
respect of the gross amount of the dividend, 
and income tax will be payable by the re- 
cipients, as in the case of the shareholders. 

The sum available will be paid over to the 
staff representative committee, and_ the 
central committee has been asked to prepare 
a scheme for the disposal of it, subject to 
the approval of the board. 

The above arrangement will be continued 
for the year 1924, except that the allocation 
will not be made half-yearly but after the 
end of the year. It may be abrogated or 
varied subsequently, but the directors hope 
that circumstances will permit of its con- 
tinuance, and even extension. They desire, 
by it, to give the members of the staff a 
direct personal interest in improving the 
earnings of the bank. 


© 


Hallgarten & Co. and E. F. Hutton & Co, 
underwriting bankers of the 100,000 Ameri- 
can shares of the Mercurbank Austria issue, 
announce that subscriptions to the bank 
stock have been received from all over the 
country. Foreign born investors in this 
country as well as Americans are represent- 
ed, attracted by the economic recovery of 


_ Austria in the past few years. 


The Mercurbank, established in Vienna in 
1887, has a number of offices in that city 
and branches in other Austrian cities. It 
also has interests in a large number of banks 
in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania. This wide-spread banking 
representation in Central Europe appeals to 
investors in the United States who migrated 
from these countries. 

The popularity of. Austrian investments in 
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BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 19@3, under the Companies Acts, 1863-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
Cc. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, KE. C. B. 
LIBUT.-COL SIR ALBERT STERN, KE B.EB. C.M.G. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSRS. GLYN, MILIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 
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the United States was revealed in the large 
over-subscription of new Austrian issues, 
recent examples being the Austrian Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loan and the Mercur- 
bank stock offering. This investment re- 
sponse is largely due to the country’s finan- 
cial and industrial stability, under a con- 
servative governmental policy. Economists 
believe Austrian exchange has been sta- 
bilized. 


© 


The Chilean Minister of Finance has pre- 
sented to the Chilean Congress a proposed 
measure for the establishment of a central 
bank to regulate Chilean currency, act as 
fiscal agent for the government, and stabilize 
credit. The measure in principle meets 
with the approval of public opinion and of 
the congress, although there is a feeling 
that deliberate attention should be given by 
the legislators and all sides of the present 
situation be considered, in order that all the 
interests of the nation may be consulted. 

In general, the measure is similar to that 
which was near to realization when the war 
broke out in Europe in 1914. It provides 
for an institution designed primarily to take 
over the banking functions now being ex- 
ercised by the government in connection 
with the issue of paper currency and the 
dealing in foreign exchange necessarily con- 
nected with the government’s foreign ob- 
ligations. In place of the present inflexible 
provisions for the issue of paper money by 
the government to banks against gold de- 
posits, deposits of public bonds, and the 
discounted bills representing advances to 
the favored nitrate industry, the Central 


Bank is to be permitted to rediscount com- 
mercial bills for banks organized under the 
Chilean laws whose capital is not less than 
1,000,000 pesos, and to purchase or discount 
bills of foreign exchange, likewise presented 
by qualified banks. Currency notes may be 
issued by the Central Bank to enable it to 
perform the above operations should it so 
desire. 

Among other functions of the proposed 
Central Bank are the following: To receive 
deposits without interest; to draw bills of 
foreign exchange; to serve as a clearing 
house for other banks; and to control and 
administer the present gold conversion fund 
held by the government against the circula- 
tion of paper money. 

The Central Bank is to be governed by 
a council of seven members, including the 
managing director appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Chilean Republic; four coun- 
cillors nominated by the Chilean Senate; the 
director of the Cajagde Credito Hipotecario 
—the semi-official land-mortgage bank—and 
a councillor named by the Chilean banks. 
The profits, after allowing for all neces- 
sary expenses, are to be divided between 
the bank’s reserve fund and the public 
treasury. 

The approval of this project would mean 
that the present system of paper currency 
would be replaced by one depending upon 
the needs of trade. While the project con- 
tains no provisions for fixing or otherwise 
stabilizing the exchange value of the Chilean 
peso, it is presumed that the operation of 
the Central Bank in accordance with the 
law would automatically insure a relative 
stability without the possible disturbance of 
business resulting from the attempt to main- 
tain an arbitrary value. 
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New Banking Code Serves Also as 
Automatic Translator 


By a Combination of English and Spanish in One Volume of 65,000 
Code Words a Decided Time-saving Feature is Introduced in 
the Second Edition of Peterson's International Code 


By Arnold Hoffman 


HE use of a general banking code 

for the exchange of telegraphic 

and cable messages has become so 
indispensable to the modern banking 
business that special interest attaches 
to the forthcoming revised and en- 
larged edition of the “Peterson Inter- 
national Code,” 
published by the 
Peterson Cipher 
Code Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

E. E. Peterson, 
founder of the 
firm, with his 
original volume 
of 340 pages 
containing about 
27,000 code 
words issued 
twelve years ago, 
was the first to 
introduce an effi- 
cient general 
banking code. 

In his new 
volume of ap- 
proximately 800 
pages and 65,000 
code words he 
again comes for- 
ward in the light 
of a pioneer, this 
time by introducing an automatic 
translating system. 

In this he has provided what might 
be termed the Rosetta stone of modern 
banking communication. The Rosetta 
stone, as everybody knows, bore inscrip- 
tions in both Greek and hieroglyphics 
and thus supplied the key for the read- 
ing of ancient Egyptian inscriptions 
which up to the time of the finding of 
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ERNEST E. PETERSON 
President Peterson Cipher Code Corporation 


this stone, had been a mystery to 
Egyptologists. 

That such a comparison is not amiss 
will perhaps be more readily conceded 
when it is explained that in his new 
volume Mr. Peterson has linked the 


English and Spanish languages in such 


a manner that a 
person not fa- 
miliar with the 
Spanish language 
can send a coded 
message to a 
bank, firm or in- 
dividual in 
Spain, South 
America, Mexico, 
and all Spanish- 
speaking coun- 
tries, and _ this 
same message 
will be decoded 
there directly in 
Spanish without 
the necessity of 
writing it out 
first in English 
and then trans- 
lating it into 
Spanish. In the 
same manner 
banks, firms or 
individuals in 
Spanish-speaking 
countries can communicate with Ameri- 
can or British banks, firms or individ- 
uals in their own language, the advan- 
tages of which will be immediately 
apparent. 

The reproduction showing part of 4 
page from the new edition of the 
“Peterson International Code” illus- 
trates just how the book serves at 
once as a code guide and translator. 
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606—WIRE 


MYPUP—MYWAJ 





ywypuP....Are we to understand from your wire (that) 

yyPYuU...As per our wire (of) 

MYRAU_..As per our wire of to-day 

uyreY....As you did not wire 

wyrGA...Await our wire 

uYRIC....Before receipt of your wire (we had) 

MYRKE...By wire 

wyr0I....Can wire 

uYRUN....Can you wire us 

uyrvo....Cancel previous wire 

uysAS...Cancel previous wire and substitute 

wyscu...Cancel that portion of our wire (relating to) 

uysew...Cannot answer your wire (until) 

wYSIA...Cannot decipher your wire (of) 

MYSME...Cannot explain in wire (about) 

uysoc...Cannot wire (because) 

MYSRI...Confirm wire (of) 

MYSUL...Consider the information in this wire as 
strictly confidential 

uysx0....Contents of this wire 

uyTAP....Continue to wire 

uyTEU...Correspondent advises us by wire (that) 

uYTIY....Cost of wire 

uYTKA....Could not wire sooner (as) 

MYTOE....Date of wire (from) 

MYTTI....Date of your last wire (to) 

MYTUJ....Did not wire (because) (to 

MYTZO.... ceive our 







MYPUP ._Debemos comprender por telegrama de Ustedes (qué)? 
MYPYU ...Segin nuestro telegrama (de) 
MYRAU.._Segin nuestro telegrama de hoy 
MYREY ...Como Ustedes no telegrafiaron 
MYRGA..__Esperen nuestro telegrama 
MYRIC.._Antes del recibo de su telegrama (habiamos) 
MYRKE....Por telégrafo 
MYROTI ....Podemos (pueden) telegrafiar 
MYRUN....Pueden Ustedes telegrafiarnos? 
MYRVO...Anulen telegrama anterior 
MYSAS_.Anulen telegrama anterior y sustituyan 
MYSCU.._Anulen aquella parte de nuestro telegrama (relativa 4) 
MYSEW..No podemos contestar telegrama de Ustedes (hasta) 
MYSIA....No podemos descifrar telegrama de Ustedes (de) 
MYSME ...No podemos explicar en telegrama (sobre) 
MYSOG....No podemos telegrafiar (porque) 
MYSRI .._.Confirm(amos) (en) (an) telegrama (de) 
MYSUL..\.Consid inf i6n en este telegrama estricta- 
mente confidencial 

MYSXO.._.Contenido de este telegrama 
MYTAP....Continéen telegrafiando 
MYTEU ._Corresponsal nos avisa por telégrafo (que) 
MYTIY | .Costo de telegrama 
MYTKA....No pudimos telegrafiar mds pronto (porque) 
| MYTOE....Fecha de telegrama (de) 

MYTTI...Fecha del diltimo telegrama de Ustedes (4) 


| MYTUJ....No tel mos (porque) (4) 
| MYTZO... Rags nuestro telegrama 
MYU, ‘sob’ 














Reproduction from Peterson International Code 


It has been mentioned that the first 
edition of ‘‘Peterson’s International 
Banking Code” was issued twelve years 
ago. That this code has indeed become 
an international institution used by 
banks in every country on the globe 
where modern banking is carried on is 
thoroughly well known, but the story of 
how Peterson’s banking code came to 
be, and how Mr. Peterson in less than 
a decade established an international 
reputation among the most conservative 
fraternity in the world, is told here for 
the first time. 

Such an achievement naturally sug- 
gests the question: How was it done? 

“It wasn’t done. It did itself,’ was 
the simple answer which Ernest E. 
Peterson, president and founder of the 
Peterson Cipher Code Corporation, 
gave to that question. “We simply sup- 
plied something which filled a genuine 
need and the demand grew as the use- 
fulness of the code demonstrated itself.” 

Mr. Peterson might easily have used 
the pronoun “I” in speaking of this, for 
it was he who originated the code, 
who is constantly adding to it and who 
also works out private banking codes 





for which there is a great demand. To 
say in the same breath that Mr. 
Peterson has been working on codes 
for a quarter of a century and that he 
is still in his thirties may seem puzzling 
until it is explained that he began his 
busines career at an age when most 
boys are out playing ball and thinking 
only of tomorrow’s fun. 

He entered the services of Swift & 
Company in the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago at thirteen as a stenographer. 
One day he delivered a_ personal 
message to L. F. Swift. Mr. Swift, 
always a keen judge of men, saw 
possibilities in the lad and had him 
transferred to the code department 
where he “took” to the work so readily 
that after a time he was assigned to 
handling private codes. He did more 
than that, however; he invented his own 
private code system which was so well 
liked by Swift & Company that this 
and others he worked out later, were 
adopted by the firm. Young Peterson 
very soon became head of the depart- 
ment and might have remained there 
for the rest of his life, but other com- 
mercial concerns noticed that Swift & 
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Company had exceptionally efficient 
codes that saved them thousands of dol- 
lars yearly, and they wanted to know 
who compiled them. A demand for 
similar codes was created, with the re- 
sult that Mr. Peterson received so many 
orders for private codes that he saw 
the advantages of devoting his time ex- 
clusively to this work. That was the 
beginning of the Peterson Cipher Code 
Corporation. 


Next came Mr. Peterson’s idea of 
originating a general banking code. 
Banks at that time used their own pri- 
vate codes, which meant that every 
bank had to keep a large number of code 
books—one for each correspondent 
bank. Mr. Peterson believed that a 
comprehensive general code, designed 
especially for banking, would simplify 
matters considerably and bring about a 
great saving of time and a very large 
reduction in cable and_ telegraph 
charges. 

He had gone far with this work when 
one day a well-known banker told him 
frankly that he was wasting his ef- 
forts. “If you knew banks as well 
as I do you would realize that a gen- 
eral banking code would never be 
used.” He said, ‘““Banks have become 
accustomed to their own codes and you 
will find it next to impossible to per- 
suade them to change.” 


Mr. Peterson, however, was not dis- 
couraged. The thought occurred to him 
that before the telegraph instrument 
had been invented the wor!d had seemed 
to get along very nicely without it, and 
that telegraph operators also had 
seemed to get along very nicely before 
it was discovered that more than one 
message could be sent simultaneously 
over one wire, and he came to the con- 
clusion that the banking world was get- 
ting along without a general banking 
code only because none that could stand 
the test of international usefulness had 
been provided. 

So he continued with his work until 
finally the first edition came off the 
press. That achieved, the next ques- 
tion was how to induce the banks 


throughout the world to adopt it, a 
task to cause even the most sanguine 
salesman to have his doubts. Neverthe- 
less this seemingly tremendous problem 
was solved by the very simple expedient 
of allowing the book to be its own sales- 
man. Mr. Peterson believed that the 
code itself would be more convincing 
than any advance opinions. He sent a 
copy, therefore, to most of the import- 
ant banks and asked them to hold it for 
ninety days. If at the end of that 
time it had not proved satisfactory, all 
he asked was that it be returned. 

Although a few returned the book, 
it is a highly significant fact that each 
and every bank approached at that time 
today carries a copy of Peterson's 
banking code. Foreign banks especial- 
ly were quick to see the advantages of 
the international code for banking, and 
the more they used it the more they 
recognized that it had come to stay, 
with the natural result that its adoption 
became international. 

That is what Mr. Peterson meant 
when he said that “it did itself.” The 
original edition convinced bankers that 
the most practical code was a general 
one to which additions could be made 
for their own special requirements. 
That was a big step forward, and these 
special requirements gave Mr. Peterson 
a new line to work on for the 
amplification of his code. Thus the 
code covers the widest range of bank- 
ing requirements in both tabular and 
phrase form. The greatest care has 
been taken so that nothing in the gen- 
eral code conflicts with any of the pri- 
vate codes for banks and commercial 
houses also compiled by the Peterson 
Cipher Code Corporation. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
volume is that a general code is fur- 
nished both in English and Spanish 
which is a decided innovation destined 
to prove of the widest possible value be- 
cause of the extensive use of Spanish 
in general transactions. 

Peterson’s idea was prompted by the 
many requests received from Central 
and South American banks for Spanish 
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translations of the original international 
code. His new volume, therefore, con- 
tains an enlarged code in both lan- 
guages. 

It is possible that a Spanish edition 
of Peterson’s code might have parti- 
ally met the demand, but this would 
have required that all banks supply 
themselves with the Spanish edition so 
as to be able to exchange messages 
with their Spanish correspondents. 
Moreover, when the message from a 
South American bank had been received 
and decoded here the service of a trans- 
lator would be required, since an expert 


code clerk is not necessarily a linquist. 
But Mr. Peterson’s excellent idea of 
publishing the code in both languages 
in the same volume has literally pro- 
vided the Rosetta stone in code com- 
munication. 

The Peterson service includes a copy 
of Peterson’s “International Code Di- 
rectory” which lists banks and firms 
in all parts of the world using the 
Peterson code, together with the cable 
address of each. A new edition of the 
directory will be issued shortly, in 
which will be included all the sub- 
scribers to the new edition of the code. 


Specimen message from Peterson International Code 



































Send the following Cablegram, subject to the — : — = 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 
New York 
BANKERSCO 
MADRID (Spain) 
NUHORUAWUT SOBYULEZME IRASMDAGAL 





These 3 Code words are translated as follows: 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
Nuhor. . This is our Cable Number 69, sent 


Friday 
UVawut. .We have received for your account 


($) 8, 
Sobyu...At what rate will you sell us Cable 
Transfer Montevideo 


Lezme...Have received your letter of 9th 
Irasm... Further remittance will be made 


shortly 
Dagal.. Impossible to give full details by 
cable. Writing today about same 


SPANISH TRANSLATION 


Nuhor..Este es nuestro telegrama (Cable) 
nimero 69 enviado el Viernes 

Uawut..Hemos recibido por cuenta de 
Ustedes ($) 8,000 

Sobyu..jA qué tipo nos venderdn Ustedes 


Transferencia Cablegrafica 
Montevideo? 
Lezme...Hemos (han) recibido carta de 
Ustedes del 9 


Irasm...Se hard en breve nueva remesa 


Dagal...Imposible dar detalles completos 
por cable. Escribiendo hoy so- 
bre lo- mismos 














FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


A big factor in the business life of St. 
Louis and the great Central West. 


Recognized by the banking world as one of 
America’s Leading Financial Institutions. 


MAKE IT YOUR CORRESPONDENT 





BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


Largest National Bank West of the 
Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HILE the deposits of banks in 
central reserve. and reserve 
cities remained practically 

stationary for the first six months of 
1923, deposits of banks outside these 
cities, the Monthly Review of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank points out, 
increased $461,000,000. There was an 
increase nearly equal to this amount in 
the deposits of all member banks. The 
review of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank says that: 


Statistics of all member banks recently 
made available for the quarter ended June 
30, indicate important changes in bank de- 
posits that have not been clear from figures 
of the 800 weekly reporting member banks 
located chiefly in the principal cities. The 
figures show that while deposits of banks in 
central reserve and reserve cities remained 
practically stationary between December 29 
of last year and June 30 of this year, de- 
posits of banks outside these cities which 





19 1921 1922 1925 


Total of demand, time and government deposits in all 
nember country banks and all member banks in 
central reserve and reserve cities 





are termed country banks in the reports 
increased from $9,534,000,000 to $9,995,000,- 
000 or $461,000,000, and there was a nearly 
equivalent increase in the deposits of all 
member banks. 

The accompanying diagram compares the 
changes in deposits of city and country 
banks since 1919, and indicates that the 
pause in the increase of deposits of city 
banks during the first half of this year fol- 
lowed an unusually large increase last year 
which carried them temporarily out of pro- 
portion to deposits for the country as a 
whole. Both city and country deposits, how- 
ever, on June 30 were much above the high- 
est levels of 1920, and together well over 
two billions higher. 

While figures for all member banks are 
not yet available for the late summer, the 
following table comparing changes in de- 
posits in different classes of cities in the 
Second District alone between June 27 and 
August 29 indicates that so far as this dis- 
trict is concerned such losses of deposits as 
occurred during the summer were confined 
to banks in the larger cities, where the de- 
clines were accompanied by extensive liquid- 
ation in securities. 


CHANGES IN DEPOSITS OF ALL MEMBER 
BANKS—SECOND DISTRICT JUNE 
27 TO AUGUST 29, 1923 


(In millions of dollars) 









Cities with Time Net demand 

population of deposits deposits 
Less than 5000.. — 7 + ill 
5000 to 15,000... + 1 + 6 
15,000 to 100,000... - + 17 0 
Over 100,000...................... — 3 — 218 

TA ithe ee — 201 


HOW MUCH THE RAILROADS BUY 


A study undertaken by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, and its findings, 
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The black portions in the above chart show the percentage of the total output of raw materials and the pro- 
ducts of basic industries consumed by the railroads annually. The figures are based on the reports 
of a study made by the Bureau of Railway Economics for 1922 


recently made public, show the extent to 
which the railroads are among the 
largest purchasers of raw materials in 
the country’s basic industries. 

They buy annually 27.8 per cent. of 
the bituminous coal output and about 6 
per cent. of the anthracite production. 
Directly they consume between 12 and 
15 per cent. of the annual iron and steel 
output and indirectly about 30 per cent. 
through their orders for all kinds of 
equipment to equipment manufacturing 
concerns. In the lumber industry they 
purchase directly 17.5 per cent. of the 
total cut, and indirectly through equip- 
ment orders about 25 per cent. of the 
total output. 

In the copper industry the railroads 
consume annually about 10 per cent. of 
the copper and brass produced. In ad- 
dition they also buy large amounts of 
tin, lead and zinc, and considerable cot- 
ton in the form of cotton waste. Figures 
indicating their use of cement are not 
complete, but a few years ago they were 
using more than 5 per cent. of the out- 
put and at the present time are using a 
larger proportion. 


SUPPLIES CosT $1,668,000,000 in 1922 


The report of the bureau shows that 
in 1922 the class I railroads used ma- 
terials and supplies costing $1,668 ,000,- 
000. This amount and the percentages 
enumerated above do not include the 
capital expenditures of the railroads, 
with the exception of equipment, such 
as in new construction, the improve- 
ment of lines and tracks, new buildings, 
new shops and other structures. They 
include only the amounts expended in 
process of current operations. The pur- 
chases of the railroads per capital ac- 
count, however, sometimes amount to 
a sum probably almost as great as that 
from current operations. In 1922, for 
example, the railroads spent more than 
$400,000,000 for capital purchases and 
this year the amount authorized is in 
excess of $1,200,000,000. The amounts 
purchased for capital account are large- 
ly determined by the condition of rail- 
road finances generally. 


THE SEASONAL DEMAND FOR CREDIT 


In commenting on the seasonal de- 
mand on Federal Reserve Banks and 
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A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 


for intelligent banking service—the kind that 


leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 








Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 














banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for accommodation, 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin notes that 
the demand comes at a time when the 
banking situation differs from that of a 
year ago in that the volume of loans 
after a year of growth is at a much 
higher level. 

“Loans of member banks in the 
larger cities,” says the bulletin, “have 
increased by nearly $1,000,000, the ad- 
ditional borrowing being chiefly for 
commercial and industrial purposes. 
Member banks have met this growing 
demand for credit out of the addition 
of about $440,000,000 to their time de- 
posits, through an increase of a similar 
amount in accommodation at the Re- 
serve Banks and through the use of 
gold imported from abroad.” The bul- 
letin goes on to say: 


While most of the increase of bank loans 
for t! e year occurred in the industrial dis- 
tricts, during the past two months there has 


bee in increased demand for credit at the 
banks in the agricultural districts, and these 
banks have met this demand in part by re- 


ducing their balances carried with corres- 
pondents in financial centers. 


RESERVE BANK ACCOMMODATIONS 


During the current year the chief demand 
for Reserve Bank accommodation has come 
from the member banks. in the agricultural 
districts. From the middle of January to 
the middle of September, out of a total 
increase of over $260,000,000 in Reserve 
Bank discounts, about three-fourths repre- 
sents an increase in borrowings from the 
Reserve Banks in the cotton and in the 
wheat growing disricts. In the Dallas 
district the early marketing of cotton has 
recently reduced the volume of borrowing at 
the Reserve Banks. The increase in dis- 
counts at Reserve Banks in some of the 
agricultural districts since the first of the 
year has been accompanied by a reduction 
in their open-market holdings, so that the 
total volume of their earning assets has 
increased much less than their discounts. 


THE DEMAND FOR CURRENCY 


The Reserve Banks, particularly those in 
the agricultural districts, have recently felt 
the seasonal demand for Federal Reserve 
notes. The demand for currency, which 
has increased throughout the year and has 
recently reflected the crop-moving require- 
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Chartered 1836 


PHILADELPHIA 
—the “Workshop of the World” 


Philadelphia, the third largest city of the United States, 
and the nation’s second greatest port, is America’s and the 
world’s greatest manufacturing center. 

For about a century the Girard Trust Company has been 
intimately associated with Philadelphia’s commercial and 
financial progress. 


Corporations and Individuals desiring Philadelphia connec- 


tions are invited to avail themselves of the Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and other facilities of this Company. 


Capital and Surplus : ; $10,000,000 
Resources ‘ ‘ ‘ ” 60,000,000 
Individual Trust Funds . ; 340,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds . . 1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Capital and Surplus EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Member Federal Reserv 
$10,000,000 President 


System 
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ments, has chiefly been met, however, by 
other forms of currency than the Federal 
Reserve note. The following table shows the 
different classes of money in circulation on 
September 1, 1922, and September 1, 1923: 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
Sept. 1, 1923 Sept. 1, 1922 


Gold and gold certifi- 

GO ccccenceesestinenmennie $838,496,751 $610,375,435 
Silver and silver cer- 

CEOIID ciccncstntncremnismnnnsns 683,446,364 564,954,874 
United States notes...... 304,576,800 285,000,737 
Federal Reserve notes..2,204,824,450 2,141,305,949 
Federal Reserve Bank 

BENE ncnmscinminie 17,612,842 60,158,812 
National-bank notes...... 728,949,604 731,711,120 





| ee 4,777,906,811 4,393,506,927 


IMPORTED GOLD IN CIRCULATION 


Of the total increase, $228,000,000, or 
about 60 per cent., was in gold and gold 
certificates, which corresponds approxi- 
mately with the net gold imports for the 
year. Thus the imported gold has not been 
added to the reserves of the Reserve Banks, 
but has gone into circulation to meet the 
currency demand. The large increase in sil- 
ver certificates and United States notes is 
accounted for in part by the retirement of 
Federal Reserve Bank notes and in larger 
part by the demand for currency of low 
denominations. The growth in Federal Re- 
serve notes has constituted only about 17 
per cent. of the total increase of money in 
circulation. 

Since the currency demand has _ been 
largely met by the use of gold certificates 
representing additions to the country’s gold 
stock, and since the growth in discounts 
during the year has been accompanied by a 
reduction in open-market holdings, the total 
volume of Reserve Bank credit in use has 
not thus far shown the usual seasonal in- 
crease. In the agricultural districts, how- 
ever there has been an increased use of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank credit and currency in 
response to the requirements of crop moving. 


TWO DOLLARS FOR MOTORS TO THREE 
FOR BUILDINGS 


“The American people are spending 
two dollars for automobiles for very 
three dollars of outlay for new build- 
ings,” says the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in its Midmonth Business Bulletin. 
“During the past four years motor ex- 
penditures have amounted to about $6,- 
600,000,000 and those for new building 
about $10,000,000,000,” according to 
the bank’s computations. 

“Whether or not these relative pro- 
portions are for the best good of the na- 


Established 1889 


HIS BANK offers excep- 

tional facilities in Buffalo 
to correspondents all over the 
country by reason of its young- 
est branch office situated in the 
heart of the wholesale produce 
and fruit district at 


Michigan Avenue and 
Perry Street 


(Elk Street Market) 


| This banking office is the only 


one in an important locality, 
and will welcome your in- 


quiries. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Head Office : 

Main and iSeneca Streets 
Uptown Office: 
Main Street at Tupper 
Branch Offices : 


Niagara and Virginia Streets 
Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 




















A Record that Spells 


Investment Security 














N 1900 there was one Bell telephone 
to every ninety persons in the United 
States. Today there is one to less 
than every eight. 


Overthewires of the Bell System (which 
is the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and Associated Com- 
panies) more than thirty-five million 
telephone conversations daily take 
place. 


Day and night, the service of A.T.&T. 
is continuous; for forty-one years the 
company has an unbroken dividend 
record; and back of each share of its 
stock there is an unusual stockhold- 
ers’ equity which has resulted from 
a sound and conservative policy. 


In the growth and record of the Bell 
System service lie the reasons for the 
security of A.T.& T. stock as an in- 
vestment. And this security, in turn, 
accounts for the fact that there are 
more than 270,000 holders of this 


stock. 





A.T. &T. stock pays 9% dividends,netting over 
7% on its present open market price. Full 
information on this Seven-Per-Cent-and-Safety 


investment sent on request. 


7 DELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 





D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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tion, and whether or not they will be 
substantially maintained in the future, 
are questions which it seems impossible 
to answer now,” says the bulletin. 
“What seems clear is that the peaks of 
production records have been reached, 
and that declining volumes of output 
are to be expected in both industries 
in the coming months.” The bulletin 
says further: 


The period of business recovery that got 
well under way in 1922 and reached its 
peak of prosperity in the early months of 
1923, had as its most important elements the 
building boom and the great activity of 
automobile plants. The prospective de- 
clines in these activities will be more than 
seasonable. 

They will represent the recession from 
high levels that could only be reached in 
a time of great business prosperity and that 
were too high to be maintained. As these 
volumes of output shrink, the effect will be 
felt in scores of related lines of manufactur- 
ing. In both lines high relative activity is 
to be expected for a long time to come, but 
not of the sort that was in evidence last 


spring. 
THE ECONOMIC HORIZON 


“While the economic horizon is un- 
doubtedly hazy, there are as yet no 
really threatening clouds above us,” 
says President J. L. Johnston of the 
Liberty Central Trust Company, St. 
Louis, in his monthly review of busi- 
ness. “Conditions during the past thirty 
days have been characterized by a rea- 
sonable stability, with no remarkable 
developments one way or the other. A 
record movement of freight by the rail- 
ways, retail trade in exceptional volume, 
a somewhat improved buying power in 
the agricultural sections, sustained 
activity in various industries, including 
building, are among the noticeably 
good points in the situation. As to con- 
ditions at the present time, in fact, there 


is little dispute; in their sum total, they 
are satisfactory. This is the verdict 
arrived at, from the evidence furnished 
by tangible factors.” Mr. Johnston 
continues: 

Wen it comes to an examination of the 


future, we find a somewhat greater diver- 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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Indiana Limestone now being re-worked for use in a new building, after serving for twenty years 
as facing of building at 41st Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 


Interminable Service! 


When an Architect or Contractor recommends the use of Indiana 
Limestone, he can assure the owner a building material that will 
indeed give him “full value received.” For this natural stone has 
one quality found in no other building material—its remarkable 
salvage value. 

Indiana Limestone will stand the severest test of service: exposure to the 
elements for innumerable years with no eetete deterioration. And 
its worth is increased through its easy workability. After a halfa century's 


use, it may be taken from a building, re-cut and re-worked for use in new 
structures. There is no other building material which affords equal durability. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet on bank building will 

be sent free upon request. Address Indiana Limestone 

Quarrymen’s Association, Box 758, Bedford, Indiana. 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago. 


INDIANA 


IMESTIONE 


‘ie NATIONS BUILDING STONE 
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gence of opinion than has recently been the 
case. In surveying the months to come 
there are various intangible elements to 
consider, and the importance that should be 
given to these is a matter over which 
authorities. disagree. The concrete data 
moreover, relating to the present, are sus- 
ceptible of various interpretations in their 
bearing upon the future. The result is that 
while we have many optimistic forecasts, 
there are also some rather gloomy pictures 
thrown upon the economic screen, showing 
the “major depression” that we must ex- 
pect in 1924. 

The present condition of the financial 
markets is one cause for looking at the 
future in a less rosy light. The statistical 
position of the steel industry, relatively 
high wages paid to labor, and the lack of 
European markets, are others that at pres- 
ent receive particular consideration. Es- 
pecially worthy of mention is the growing 
apprehension as to what Congress will do. 

It will be seen that those who take the 
more pessimistic view are basing their con- 
clusions not only upon some things that 
have happened, but also upon others that 
may happen. For our own part, we will 
refrain from making any long-term pre- 
diction. No human being can forecast the 
actions of a legislative body. It is difficult, 
however, to speak of the future in mournful 
accents when we take stock of the con- 
servatism and good sense that has charac- 
terized business developments in 1923, in 
contrast to the feverish boom of 1920. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Discussing the business outlook, The 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York in its October letter to cus- 
tomers, says: 


A feeling of conservatism marks the busi- 
ness situation in the United States at the 
present time, yet the buying of goods is 
large and steady, prices for the most part 
are well-maintained, and production con- 
tinues on an active scale. The underlying 
base for a continuation of good business is 
still firm, and one favorable aspect contrib- 
uting to insure continued activity of pro- 
duction is the absence of any undue ac- 
cumulations of unsold goods on sellers’ 
shelves. This does not mean that there is 
any notable dearth, but it does signify that 
output in the immediate future will not 
be interfered with by reason of unsold stocks 
of previous production. 

't is far better, all things considered, that 
the quickening in autumn trade should not 
now be at a notable pace, for, coming on the 
top of the boom which occurred in the 
Spring and early summer, any attempt to 
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WANTED 


Back Numbers of The 
Bankers Magazine 


oe 

A Japanese bank whose library 
was destroyed in the recent 
disaster wishes to obtain copies 


of the following numbers: 


1914—January, July, August, 
September, October No- 
vember. 


1915—February, May. 


1917—March, April, May, Au- 
gust, September December. 


1918—January, July. 


1919—June, August, September, 
October. 


1920—January, February, March, 
September, December. 


1921—January, March, June, 
July, October, November. 


W 


Subscribers having copies of the 
above numbers which they would 
be willing to sell at 50 cents per 
copy, kindly notify the following 


address: 
Subscription Department 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
71 Murray St. New York 









































BUFFALO—The City of Home Owners 


The percentage of home owners in the city 
of Buffalo is more than five times that of the 
city of New York. This means a thrifty careful 
people with a large earning and saving capacity. 


The home owner is a good citizen, and a 
good citizen is a good neighbor. 


They are well served by 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO : 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves $20,000,000 
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force a rapid expansion would create an ab- 
normal situation that would have to be cor- 
rected, perhaps painfully, later on. So far 
as the labor situation is concerned, that is 
more satisfactory, from the standpoint of 
the general welfare, than it was in the 
spring and early summer. Competition for 
workmen, and wholesale shifting of labor 
from one shop to another and from one city 
to another because of the lure of higher 
wages, has about ended. So far as wage 
scales are concerned, there has not been 
any let-down, although industries which are 
paying high wages and at the same time 
high prices for raw materials are not in the 
most favorable position when it comes to 
matching their expenses against income. 
One feature of the industrial situation in 
the United States throughout 1923, and one 
that has an important bearing on the out- 


look, is the comparatively small margin of 
profit left to the producer, manufacturer 
and distributor, after their expenses are 
taken care of. Business has operated, and 
is operating, under the handicap of ex- 
cessive labor costs, and though it has been 
possible to pass a part of the burden on to 
the consuming public, through the general 
rise in prices, the margin of profits among 
the country’s industries has been measur- 
ably curtailed. The problem of expenses 
geared up high, with prices possibly working 
to lower standards, is something to consider 
for the future, particularly if there is any 
pronounced decline in consumers’ demand. 
Wage scales are always flexible on the up- 
grade, but on the down-grade there is a 
marked resistance to adjustment, which 
leads to strikes and needless costs and hard- 
ships. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


























CONVENTION DATES 


Trust companies mid-winter conference— 
at New York City, February 14. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-13. 


SPRING MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL, A. B. A. 


The next annual spring meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at the Bon Air- 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Georgia, April 
28 to May 1, 1924, inclusive, it is announced 
by F. N. Shepherd, executive manager of 
the association. 

The entire first day of the meeting, Mon- 
day, April 28, will be taken up by meetings 
of the committees and commissions of the 
association. Among these are the admin- 
istrative committee, finance committee, 
agricultural commission, commerce and 
marine commission, economic policy commis- 
sion, public relations commission, commit- 
tee on Federal legislation, committee on 
membership, committee on public education, 
committee on state taxation, special com- 
mittee on taxation, insurance committee, 
protective committee, commitee on branch 
banking and committee on state legislation. 

The sessions of the executive council will 
be held on Tuesday, April 29, forenoon and 
evening, and on the forenoons of Wednes- 
day, April 30, and Thursday, May 1. The 
Executive Council, which is the governing 
body of the association in the interim be- 
tween the general conventions, is represen- 
tative of every state in the Union, its mem- 
bers being elected by the membership of the 
association in each state. 

The meetings of the council are second 
in importance only to the annual conven- 
tions of the association as a whole. They 
are usually attended by from 150 to 200 
representatives of bank members composing 
the l:xecutive Council and the chief com- 
mittces and commissions of the organiza- 
tion. The meeting is made the occasion not 
only of conducting the routine business of 
the sssociation and receiving reports of its 


various activities, but also for considering 
business problems of national importance 
and listening to prominent speakers on out- 
standing questions of the day. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 
APPOINTED 


Willis G. Nash, vice-president of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
as president of the New York State Bankers 
Association, has appointed the chairmen of 
the eight groups of the association, with 
the president as chairman and _ Vice- 
president C. E. Treman of Ithaca as 
deputy chairman, of a special committee on 
taxation, to formulate plans to secure the 
passage of a state law to bring the financial 
institutions of the state into the class with 
manufacturing and business corporations 
whereby they will be taxed on their annual 
income instead of on the ad valorem basis; 
that is, the 1 per cent. tax under the pres- 
ent statute. The chairman of group 8, 
which comprises the state banks of Man- 
hattan, is Jackson E. Reynolds, president of 
the First National Bank. The chairman of 
group 7, comprising the banks of Brooklyn 
and Long Island, is William K. Swartz, vice- 
president of the Lawyers Title and Trust 
Company. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL TO OPEN 
BRANCH 


The Chemical National Bank, New York, 
known as “Old Bullion,” announced on No- 
vember 1, that it would open a Fifth avenue 
office within a short time in the Burton Build- 
ing at Fifth avenue and twenty-ninth street. 
This will be the Chemical’s first office out- 
side of its main location which is at 270 
Broadway facing City Hall, where it has 
been for seventy-three years. The Chemical 
opened as the first bank on Broadway just 
ninety-nine years ago at 216 Broadway, fac- 
ing St. Paul’s church. 

The opening of this office marks a sig- 
nificant step in the Chemical’s pioneering 
but conservative policy, and will be a fit- 
ting part of the bank’s celebration next year 
of its one hundredth anniversary. 
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a oa rom. France 


CROSS the blue Mediterranean, just a day’s sail Under Ideal Conditions 
from France—lie lands of veiled women and stately 
sheiks, of domed and minarretted Moorish cities 
gleaming like alabaster. Orange groves bloom, 


From New York on the de luxe | 
liner Paris, France or Lafayette. A 
week in Paris. Next Marseilles. 


_ feathery date palms wave in the soft, perfumed The following day Algiers. Then 
air under African skies—a Mohammedan paradise as ac- luxurious automobile tours over 
cessible as Europe. straight, smooth roads to famous 

In flower-decked gardens feathered minstrels carol the cies of Islam, excursions info 


the Sahara sand ocean—a land 
of mediaeval peoples and cus- 
toms. Everywhere comfortable 


year around. The serenity of the calm, wise-eyed East en- 
velops and rests you as you explore oriental Algiers, Tunis, 
Fez, Biskra, and visit destroyed Carthage and wonderful, hotel accommodations. A tour 
ruinous Roman cities. where every item of sea and 











land transportation and hotel 
expense is covered by the rate 
charged for the tour from the 
time you leave New York till 
you return home. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique ah aolens 
19 State Street, New York 


} 
Extremely interesting literature 1 
further detailing these tours may i 
be had by writing to the nearest )} 
French Line ffice—or 19 State 

Street, New York, \) 
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The exact date of the opening of the 
Fifth avenue office is not fixed but it will 
probably be early in 1924. This Fifth ave- 
nue office will be in charge of Wilbur F. 
Crook, vice-president, who will be assisted 
by other officers and a competent staff. 

The Chemical Bank was given the name 
“Qld Bullion” in 1857 when it was the only 
bank to continue specie payments. 


NEW COMPTROLLER FOR UNITED 
STATES TRUST COMPANY 
Frederick W. Robbert, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been elected comptroller of 
the United States Trust Company, New 
York. 


ANNUAL RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


Prominent bankers of New York City 
are co-operating actively with the Red 
Cross in its annual roll call, which opened 
Armistice Day, November 11, and will con- 
tinue until Thanksgiving, for the enlist- 
ment of new memberships to maintain the 
organization’s manifold peace-time program 
of relief and public health work. 

Louis L. Clarke, president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange and National Bank, heads as 
general chairman a special banking division 
functioning in the campaign organization of 
the city to facilitate the roll call effort. Act- 
ing with Mr. Clarke within the banking 
division are a number of individual groups, 
each under its own chairman, in order to 
secure the maximum response to the roll 
call, and plans are already under way to 
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The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-fourth Edition 





Revised to January 1, 1928 





A systematic arr t of the statutes affect- 


ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 


The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 





SOME TRUST COMPANY FIGURES 


Nearly fourteen and one-half billions of 
dollars is the impressive total of resources 
held by the trust companies of the country, 
according to “Trust Companies of the 
United States” just published by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York. Institutions reporting numbered 
2478 as compared with 2372 a year ago. 

The actual figures for the year ending 
June 30, last, are $14,441,460,650, as com- 
pared with $12,739,620,733 in 1922, repre- 
senting a gain of $1,701,839,917. Deposits 
climbed from $10,470,475,000 to $11,828,- 
983,000. California and Ohio for the first 
time report trust company assets in excess 
of a billion dollars each. The figures for 
the five leading states are as follows: 


1922 1923 Gain 
New York .---$3,556,356,518 $3,931,340,448 $374,983,930 
eet ge CELLS --- 1,563,473,528 1,832,326,397 268,852,869 
no as - 1,263,537,383 1,390,964,012 127,426,629 
so pi, EEL ELLE LTA 879,831,752 1,200,895,428 321,063,676 
SPTETT! ” snichaiakadensnnpeitadsebaibichiiniaitaecanienaiinnnlaslenbin cudasaiiias 970,778,773 1,133,962,485 163,183,712 





reach every person directly with the Red 
Cross appeal. 

The chairmen heading the banking division 
groups are: G. Edwin Gregory, vice- 
president National City Bank, heading the 
national banks group; James H. Perkins, 
president Farmer’s Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, heading the trust companies group; 
Harold C. Richards, president State Bank, 
heading the state banks group; E. P. Hun- 
gerford, agent Bank of Montreal, heading 
the foreign banks group; Deputy Governor 
Edwin R. Kenzel, heading the federal re- 
Serve group; and Victor Lersner, vice- 
presi‘ent Bowery Savings Bank, heading 
the savings banks group. 


Due to the steady and consistent increase 
in those states, the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, and Pacific Coast groups 
easily lead other sections of the country. 

Commenting on the excellent showing as 
set forth, John W. Platten, president United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, says: 

“These figures speak for themselves. They 
also testify in no uncertain manner to the 
growing popularity and added appreciation 
of the helpful service being rendered by the 
trust companies to their respective communi- 
ties throughout the United States. Such con- 
crete evidence of confidence can only lead 
to an ever widening and deepening influ- 
ence on the part of these institutions.” 
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JAMES S. ALEXANDER HEADS 
CLEARING HOUSE 


James S. Alexander,.chairman of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, was 
elected president of the New York Clearing 
House Association at the recent annual 
meeting. He succeeds Walter E. Frew, 
president of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, New York. 

William Woodward, president of the 
Hanover National Bank, was chosen chair- 





JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the board, National Bank of Commerce 
New York; president New York Clearing 
House Association 


man of the Clearing House Committee in 
succession to Stephen Baker, president of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

Clearings during the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1923, amounted to $214,621,430,806. 
This compares with clearings of $213,326,- 
385,751 in 1922. Record clearings were made 
in 1920, when the total was $252,338,249,466. 

The Clearing House is seventy years old, 
and during that period has cleared $4,202,- 
187,518,523, and balances settled amount to 
$272,443,840,849. 


Largest clearings on any one day in the 
past year were $1,253,117,991, on May 1. 
The largest daily clearing transaction on 
record was $1,423,063,788, on January 3, 
1921. 

Total balances during the past year 
amounted to $23,281,765,357. This compares 
with total of $21,032,674,951 in 1922. 

The largest balance on any one day dur- 
ing the past year was $122,893,681, October 
18, 1922. The record daily balance was 
$157,020,486 for June 17, 1920. 

The association is now composed of six- 
teen national banks, ten state banks and 
twelve trust companies. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and the Clearing 
House City Collection Department also 
make exchanges at the Clearing House, 
making forty institutions clearing direct. 

The names of chairmen of other com- 
mittees follow: Conference committee, Lewis 
EK. Pierson; nominating committee, John W. 
Platten; committee on admissions, J. How- 
ard Ardrey; arbitration committee, H. Ward 
Ford. 

Dunham B. Sherer, vice-president Corn 
Ixchange Bank, was elected secretary of 
the association, succeeding Lewis L. Clarke, 
president American Exchange National 
Bank. 

William J. Gilpin was re-elected manager 
and Clarence E. Bacon assistant manager of 
the association. 


ARTHUR R. JONES RESIGNS 


Arthur R. Jones, assistant vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
has resigned to become general partner with 
McClure, Jones & Reed. He has been with 
the Guaranty twelve years. 


HAROLD E. RILEY ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 


The board of directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York, have appointed 
Harold E. Riley an assistant cashier. 

BANK ACCOUNTING 
EXPANDS 


ACCRUAL 
DIVISION 


The Bankers Development Corporation of 
New York has expanded its accrual division 
to require an executive in charge, and Park 
Mathewson has been made a vice-president 
for that position. This system is now suc- 
cessfully operating in two Federal Reserve 
and over 100 other banking units in the 
United States, and is growing rapidly with 
the appreciation of bankers of the benefits 
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to the bank which result from operating its 
records on an accrual basis. Mr. Mathew- 
son's books on acceptances, budgets and 
finance are standard on these subjects. 


D. C. BORDEN JOINS NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

D. C. Borden has been appointed assistant 
comptroller of the National City Bank, New 
York. He will take up his new position, to 
which he comes after eight years in the Gov- 
ernment service, on December 1. Mr. Bor- 
den has served as chief national bank 
examiner for the Second Federal Reserve 
District at New York for two years, and 
before that was chief examiner for the Fed- 
eral Reserve District at Chicago. He has 
served in like capacities in Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia and Atlanta, and before going into 
the Federal Government service was state 
bank examiner for Tennessee. 

Other recent appointments to the person- 
nel of the bank are DeWitt A. Forward, 
assistant vice-president, and Alfred Mullen, 
assistant cashier. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


The Tradesmens National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $3.50 per share, at the rate of 
14 per cent. per annum, payable November 
1 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 31. 

The Third National Bank of Philadelphia 
has declared a regular semi-annual dividend 
of 7 per cent., payable November 1, to stock 
of record October 29. The previous rate 
had been 6 per cent. regular and 1 per cent. 
extra 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF JERSEY 
BANKS 


Trust companies, savings banks and state 
banks, under jurisdiction of the State De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersev as of September 14, had total re- 
sources of $1,072,816,265 and deposits of 
$921,013,212. As compared with September 
15, 1922, this is an increase of $91,276,508 in 
resources and $65,475,050 in deposits. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


The - itement of condition of the Man- 
ltacturers’ ‘Trust Company, New York, as 


of Oct | shows resources totaling $119,- 
S59 ) . Lee aQre * 

12,0% cluding $76,492,373 in loans and 
x” os : P » 
21,012, in cash on hand and deposits in 
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THE teller at the win- 
dow—the bookkeeper 
—the clerk at the add- 


ing machine—the care- 


ful bank executive— 
all will welcome Dix- 
on’s Eldorado pencils. 
They ease and quicken 
the day’s exacting 
tasks. 


DIXON'S 
ELDorADO 
“the master pencil” 


SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length free samples of 
DIXON’S ELDORADO and full- 
length free samples of Dixon’s‘‘BEST” 
COLORED PENCILS. Both are 
supreme in their field. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 163-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 




















ODAY, more than ever before, the public is demanding 

absolute protection for valuables left in the custody of 
banking institutions. The bank whose service includes mod- 
ern vault protection is the one that wins the patronage of 
the public. For years we have specialized in the installation 
of modern vault equipment. Herring-Hall-Marvin vaults 
always include the most efficient devices which science has 
discovered for the protection of valuables against fire and theft. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 165 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
225 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 214 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


1805 First Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 
Cable Address—‘‘Fireproof’’ New York 
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other banks. Deposits aggregate $97,676,- 
911. The second largest liability item is 
$11,075,500, due the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


OWEN T. REEVES, JR., APPOINTED 
EXAMINER 


Owen T. Reeves, Jr., vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
has been appointed chief national bank 
examiner for the Second Federal Reserve 
District, with headquarters in New York 
City, in place of D. C. Borden, who has re- 
signed to accept a banking position. 

Mr. Reeves was at one time in the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington, and later served as a national bank 
examiner in the New York, Pennsylvania 
and Washington (D. C.) districts. 


NEW LABOR BANK FOR NEW YORK 


The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union will open a bank with a paid up 
capital of $250,000 and a surplus of the 
same amount, at Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
first street, New York, according to an 
announcement by officials of the union. De- 
posits sufficient to bring the bank’s resources 
up to $1,500,000, at the end of the first 
week’s business, have been assured, accord- 
ing to those in charge of the enterprise. The 
new organization will follow the general 
lines of other labor banks. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union is one of the richest units af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, according to a survey made by 
Philip Kaplowitz, secretary-treasurer of tie 
joint board of the cloak and dressmakers’ 
unions. The union owns real estate in New 
York City to the value of more than $1,000,- 
000, all acquired during the past ten years. 
There are 80,000 members in the metropoli- 
tan district. They pay from $7,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 annually in dues. 


BANK PLANS ALTERATIONS 


Alterations have been planned by the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company in 
its building at 52 Wall street, New York. 
The work will require until next spring for 
completion. 

The offices occupied by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and the Discount Corporation, to- 
gether with the old office of the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, will be 
thrown into one office occupying the entire 
vanking floor of the building, with an area 





| Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, | 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 





of about 14,000 square feet. It is also ex- 
pected that the rooms at 48 Wall street, now 
described as the banking office of the com- 
pany, will be taken over by some of its 
foreign department branches. 


BANK TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 


A plan to double the capital of the Na- 
tional Butchers & Drovers Bank, New 
York, will be considered by stockholders 
who have been called to a special meeting 
for that purpose on November 27. The 
present capital stock is $500,000 and the 
proposed additional stock, under the plan 
of the directors, would be offered to present 
stockholders at $150 a share to the extent 
of 100 per cent. of their holdings. Accord- 
ing to information obtained at the office of 
the bank it is proposed to maintain the 
present 8 per cent. annual dividend rate on 
the new stock. 

The reason for the increase, it was said, 
lay in increased profits and the fact that 
national banks under the law are restricted 
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to lend not more than 10 per cent. of their 
capital and surplus. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
ENLARGES QUARTERS 


‘The Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, located at the corner of Thirty- 
fourth street and Eighth avenue, has opened 
additional quarters on Thirty-fourth street 
to provide further space for its officers and 
the general development of the banking 
activities which have increased so markedly 
in this section. 

Alfred C. Bossom, specialist in bank 
architecture, was in charge of the work. 


Ss. D. TOWNSEND RETURNS TO 
WILMINGTON TRUST CO. 


Some twenty years ago, S. D. ‘Townsend 
entered the service of the Wilmington Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware, as 
treasurer, and advanced to the position of 
vice-president. 

Four years ago he left to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 





S. D. TOWNSEND 
Vice-president Wilmington Trust Company 


but he has now been induced, by the present 
management of the Wilmington Trust Com- 
pany, to return to its employ as_ vice- 
president. 

Mr. Townsend has been welcomed back to 
his position very heartily by his many 
friends. His training and natural ability 


are of a distinctly high order, and the Wil- 
mington Trust Company is to be congrat- 
wlated upon again securing his services. 


WILLIS H. BOOTH TO ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE MEETING 
Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, has 
sailed for Paris to attend the meeting of 





WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, New York; 
president International Chamber of Commerce 


the executive committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce of which he is presi- 
dent. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
CHANGES 


James R. Postal, formerly vice-president 
of the Salts Textile Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president and 
cashier of the Hamilton National Bank, 
New York. Mr. Postal was for several 
years a country banker in Michigan. His 
appointment follows other changes at the 
Hamilton National Bank. Edmund D. 
Fisher, at one time deputy comptroller of 
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the city and one of the moving spirits in 
organizing this bank in January last, was 
its first president. Archibald C. Emery has 
now been made president while Mr. Fisher 
becomes vice-president and president of the 
New York Hamilton Corporation, the bank’s 
affiliation for handling securities. Mr. Emery 
was also one of the organizers. He was 
formerly chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


MICHAEL F. BAUER ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 


Michael F. Bauer has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank, New York, and will 
make his office at the Broadway and Howard 
street branch of that institution. 


MIDWOOD TRUST COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN 


The Midwood ‘Trust Company, which has 
its principal office at Flatbush avenue and 
Dorchester road, Brooklyn, is now conduct- 
ing a special interest department. This 
means that the Midwood has joined the 
ranks of the business banks and trust com- 
panies of Brooklyn Borough that receive 
savings deposits. 


NEW BRANCH TO OPEN 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company ex- 
pects to open its branch at Madison ave- 
nue and Forty-third street, New York, on 
January 1. 


GERALD F. BEAL 


Gerald F. Beal has resigned as assistant 
treasurer of the Discount Corporation of 
New York, to become treasurer of J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, recently in- 
corporated in New York, to handle the 
American business of J. Henry Schroder & 
Co. of London. Mr. Beal has been asso- 
ciated with the Discount Corporation since 
1919. He was elected an assistant treasurer 
early last year. 


TROY BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Troy, N. Y., has voted to increase its cap- 
ital «tock from $600,000 to $1,000,000 as the 
first step in the consolidation with the 
Peop'’s National Bank of Lansingburgh, 
Troy. N. Y. 





CHECKS NOW 


where it used to be money-orders 


works in the city. 
Frequently she executes small com- 
missions for an elderly aunt, who 
lives in a small town in the middle 
west. 

For many years this lady has been 
fearful of banking ... . checks, 
particularly. She has insisted upon 
sending funds for these small pur- 
chases, to her niece, by money- 
order. 

Until recently. A letter contain- 
ing a check .... _ signed by her 
aunt! Wonder of wonders! In 
part the letter said: 

**Checks are so much nicer. But 
I never felt safe, until our bank an- 
nounced that it was furnishing these 
remarkable SUPER-SAFETY _IN- 
SURED BANK CHECKS. They in- 
sure me for $1,000.00 against loss 
if my check should be raised or 
altered. And Mr. Burns, the famous 
detective, protects each check. In 
addition, every one of the checks is 
made of the world’s safest check 
Paper. 

The interest in this little story, 
for the banker, is in the fact that 
it is true—and, more important, 
that it is being repeated daily in 
thousands of banks. 

SUPER-SAFETY INSURED BANK 
CHECKS do give you a powerful, 
new argument to the “bank shy” 
ones of your territory, do give you a 
tangible new hold upon present de- 
positors. And they cost no more 
than checks of a similar quality. 


ig sa 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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MERGED PENNSYLVANIA BANKS IN 
NEW BUILDING 

The United States National Bank of 
Johnstown, Pa., has recently opened bank- 
ing rooms in the new United States Na- 
tional Bank Building, Johnstown, Pa. Ar- 
rangements have been completed to affiliate 
the Farmcrs Trust and Mortgage Company, 
which will mean the combining of the busi- 
ness interests of the United States National 
Bank, The National Bank of Johnstown, 
Cambria Trust Company and Farmers Trust 
and Mortgage Company. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CLEARING 
HOUSE ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Northern New Jersey Clearing House 
Association has announced the election in 
Jersey City of the following officers for next 





NEW ACCOUNTS 
5c EACH 

= 
This is the actual 
cost using direct- 
by-mail publicity. 

@ 

The 


Colonial Business Service 
109 West 42d St. :: New York 


FAC-SIMILE LETTERS 














BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





HTOAHVAVRE AGAR 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 





HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 
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year: William C. Heppenheimer, president; 
Spencer Marsh, vice-president, and W. A. 
Conway, secretary. Walter Gardiner, Henry 
J. Gordon and Williard M. Brown were 
elected to the nominating committee, H. H. 
Thomas and Frank W. Ferguson to the 
arbitration committee, and W. W. Young 
and William J. Field to the conference com- 
mittee. 

The association reported for the year 
ended October 1 total exchanges of $2,192,- 
193,906 and total balances of $1,721,702,663. 
The largest exchanges on any one day were 
$11,976,103, on September 29 last, and aver- 
age daily exchanges were $7,331,752. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKS 


Total assets and liabilities of state banks, 
trust companies, savings institutions and 
private banks in Pennsylvania increased 
$281,362,837.87 during the period from Oc- 
tober 18, 1922, to September 29 last, a com- 
parative statement of the resources of the 
772 reporting institutions, made public by 
Secretary of Banking Peter G. Cameron, 
shows. The number of institutions report- 
ing increased from 758 to 772. These 772 
reported total assets and liabilities of $2,- 
590,736,974.12. The figures generally showed 
increases. Deposits of all classes gained by 
a total of $229,693,062; savings fund de- 
posits increased more than $150,050,000; 
capital, surplus and undivided profits were 
$36,072,593 above last year’s total; real 
estate mortgage loans went up $71,614,000; 
bills payable and rediscounts increased $10,- 
540,000 and trust funds showed a gain of 
$200,952,000. 

The number of depositors increased 866,- 
449 during the vear. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The leading financial institution in 


New England 








Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Branch at Havana, Cuba 


Special Representative in London 





Resources $300,000,000 
































Your Christmas candy originated in New England 


HE big box of Christmas 

candy is an old New England 
custom, now spread everywhere. 
In early days candies were made at 
home, after favorite family recipes. 
Some kinds were so temptingly 
good that visitors who tasted in- 
sisted upon buying a few pounds 
for friends, and so little busi- 









tionally famous quality. 


nesses started. Candy making 
has now grown out of humble 
kitchens into great factories, 
making confectionery of na- 


5 


Great shipments of 
candy-making materials are 
moving into New England, 
and carloads of candy are 
outward bound. The life- 


r 


of BOSTON 


blood of this commerce is quick 
collections and remittances. The 
National Shawmut Bank, being 
in intimate touch with industrial 
and marketing centers all over the 
world, is well equipped to handle 
drafts and acceptances, making re- 
turns with surprising promptness. 
This great international 
bank not only renders all the 
usual banking services, but 
gives practical help in secur- 
ing new market or up-to-date 
credit information, and in at- 
tending to details of ware- 
housing, insurance and special 
requests as carefully as your 
personal representatives. 


Correspondence is invited. 


we 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE manufacturing interests of New 
England are in a much more comfortable 
frame of mind than they were a year ago 
at this time. ‘The outlook now, as analyzed 
by close observers, is entirely favorable to a 
gradual increase in productive activity, with 
full assurance of a good market for all 
goods, at prices that will yield a small but 
moderately sure margin of profit. The price 
situation has been watched very closely by 
manufacturers of cotton goods, and sudden 
shifts in raw cotton prices have, to a cer- 
tain degree, clouded the future a bit, but 
on the other hand there is a very steady de- 
mand for cotton goods on the part of con- 
sumers, and the efforts of manufacturers 
are now directed toward keeping prices 
within reason. If they can do this, they feel 
assured of a good business, but ‘Southern 
competition, high wages and a rising price 
for cotton brings about complications that 
demand recognition. The woolen and 
worsted mills are well supplied with orders. 
Efforts to raise prices have met with rather 
stubborn resistance on the part of buyers, 
but these same buyers display a marked 
willingness to buy at a fair level of prices. 
The shoe manufacturers report a volume 
of orders that is going far toward over- 
coming the lack of business in the early 
part of this year. In this field also there 
is a marked resistance to any advance in 
retail prices, and while the manufacturers 
have little complaint with the volume of 
present business, the margin of profit al- 
lowed by present prices is pretty narrow. 
The volume of retail trade in New Eng- 
land shows a steady upward curve. The 
big stores find a ready response to offer- 
ings of seasonal goods and the sharp 
weather of the past two weeks has stim- 
ulated the demand for heavy clothing, shoes, 
dress goods, ete. The credit situation, as 
far as the retail stores are concerned, is 
fairly good. The very comfortable employ- 
ment situation, which affords plenty of work 
at good wages for all who are at all anxious 
to work, has swelled the volume of cash 
trade for all the stores. Credit managers 


are watching the situation closely and are 
finding that even the slow accounts respond 
fair!y well to slight pressure. Losses on bad 
tccounts in retail trade are at a low level. 
Des)le high wages, small margin of profits 
and “nc uncertainty over prices it is interest- 
ing note that business failures in New 


England are steadily on the decrease and 
are really at a very low level. Among the 
recorded failures there are none that can 
be attributed to any special strain in any 
one industry or locality. 

The banking situation shows little change. 
The demand for money is not quite as brisk 
as it was, and to some extent this situation 
is a bit puzzling, for all conditions seem to 
be right for a sharper demand for commer- 
cial money. Savings accounts are increasing 
on the whole although withdrawals showed 
a rather sharp increase during the early 
part of October. These withdrawals are 
largely “seasonal” however. 

The coal situation has improved in that 
there is no longer any fear of a fuel short- 
age, but the various increases in prices 
have raised a storm of protest that is re- 
flected in a greatly increased demand for 
oil burning and other heating devices. 

Real estate and building suddenly took on 
new life during September and early Oc- 
tober, the volume of real estate transactions 
being almost of record proportions for this 
time of year. This is due in part to the 
plentiful supply of mortgage money, and in 
part to an insistent belief that building 
costs will be lower in the early spring. 
Building material prices have gradually 
shaken down to a fair level, and as labor 
has been released from some of the larger 
jobs started earlier in the season there has 
been a sharp and rather unexpected increase 
in smaller construction work at this late 
time of year. The outlook for a busy spring 
in both building and real estate has im- 
proved quite materially. 

The farming sections of New England 
have had a fairly good season, judging from 
the increased volume of buying orders re- 
ported from those sections. 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK, BOSTON, 
ELECTIONS 


H. Wendell Prout has been elected 
treasurer of the Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, to fill the vacancy caused by the pro- 
motion of Carl M. Spencer to the position 
of president. 

In addition, Nelson J. Bowers and Lind- 
ley A. Bond were elected assistant treas- 
urers and, together with Robert F. Nutting, 
now holding that office, complete the of- 
ficial organization of the bank. 























SVHE new building of the Derby Savings 
Bank, Derby, Conn., represents the 
most modern type of savings bank 
architecture. The exterior is carried 
out in brick and Indiana limestone, and the in- 


terior woodwork is finished with specially treated 
English oak. 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Peabody Coal Mine 








Operating Under Technical Experts 


Peabody’s Service is based on large scale operating. 

The maintenance cost of our trained staff of mechanical 
| experts is spread over a large number of mines—services 
which one mine or a small group of mines could not afford. 
Management covers the whole field of 


coal production and distribution. 





PEABODY 


COAL 
COMPANY 


THE LARGEST PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF COAL IN AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


( FOUNDED 1883) 


























NEW BUILDING FOR HARTFORD 
BANK 


Work on a new $300,000 building for the 
Mechanics Savings Bank of Hartford, Conn., 
will be started early next spring on Pearl 
street, that city. 


NEW MANAGER FOR FEDERAL 
INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
BANK 


Harry E. Pollard, for the past five years 
an assistant vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, has been elected 
manager of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Springfield, Mass. 


NEW HAVEN BANK N. B. A. 

William G. Redfield, vice-president and 
cashier of the New Haven Bank N. B. A., 
New Haven, Conn., has been chosen as 
president of that institution, succeeding E. 
G. Stoddard, deceased. Mr. Redfield started 
as office boy in the old New Haven County 
National Bank, and became vice-president 
and cashier of the New Haven Bank upon 
the merging of the New Haven County, City 
and New Haven Banks. George J. Bassett 
was chosen vice-president; Charles E. Corn- 
wal!, vice-president and trust officer; Abel 
Holbrook, vice-president, and George R. 
Willis, cashier. 


BANK INCREASES 


CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the City Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn., have voted an 
increase of $100,000 in the capital stock 
of the bank, making the capital $700,000. 
The new stock is to be issued at par in the 
early part of January 1924, and will be 
offered to stockholders of record as of Sep- 
tember 19, in the proportion of one share 
of new stock for each six shares of old. 

Henry A. Hoadley, president of the bank 
has resigned, to take effect January 1, 1924. 
No successor has been appointed as yet. 


HARTFORD 


TWO SPRINGFIELD BANKS TO 
MERGE 


The prospective merger of the Atlas Trust 
Company of Springfield, Mass., with the 
Chapin National Bank was announced re- 
cently by Harry A. Woodward, president 
of the Chapin bank. A committee acting 
for the Chapin bank has acquired control 
of more than two-thirds of the $300,000 
capital stock of the Atlas, the only out- 
standing large block being the McKnight’s 
interest of about 300 shares. 

The Atlas directors applied for a national 
bank charter preliminary to the merger. 
Ultimately the Chapin bank will operate two 
local Atlas branches. Charles A. Frazer, 
president of the Atlas, will become a vice- 
president of the Chapin. 
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The famous Exchange Coffee House in Boston, where the National Shawmut Bank was first organized | te 
From a brochure recently issued by the bank 4 
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The enlarged banking room of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston 





























Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dabney 


ITH the weather turning good in time 
for harvest, after weeks of almost 
uninterrupted rain that caused considerable 
crop deterioration; with the prices of farm 
produce high; with business far in advance 
of what it was at this time last year, and 
prospects for the fall and winter better; 
and finally, with executives keeping their 
heads in spite of the prosperous conditions, 
and buying carefully, only for current 
needs—‘watchful and optimistic waiting,” 
to borrow the phrase of one of the leading 
bankers of the section—the economic situa- 
tion of the South is most encouraging. 
Of particular importance is the recent ac- 
tion of the Lake Borgne Levee Board of 
Louisiana in making formal application to 
the Government for permission to create a 
spillway to relieve the flood pressure of the 
Mississippi river, which every year threatens 
to force devastating crevasses through the 
levees, and sometimes makes good the threat. 
This was done after the most remarkable 
meeting on flood control ever held in the 
South. It was called by the Safe River 
Committee of Louisiana, and was attended 
by the leading business men, bankers, of- 
ficials and engineers of the lower river sec- 
tion, who voted unanimously that a spill- 
way, to supplement the levees by giving a 
safety valve for the flood waters when they 
reach too great a height, is absolutely 
essential to the advancement, not only of 
the lower river section, but of the South 
and Mississippi Valley generally, for which 
New Orleans is the port, and through which 


it is connected with the markets of the 
wor 

Ingineers of the Mississippi River Com- 
Mission were present at the meeting. Their 


vet opposition of the past was completely 
sw ‘way, and they have declared pub- 
at they will offer no objection to 
illway. Plans are now being drawn. 
ited authoritatively that active steps 
funds for the enterprise will be 


taken shortly. This safeguard, for which 
far-seeing men have been working for years, 
is on the road to realization. 

The spillway should be one of the leading 
economic factors of the section for some 
years to come. While it is true that the 
most immediate benefits will be felt by the 
lower river section—that is, the Mississip- 
pi below Red River—and New Orleans 
especially, it is not by any means a local 
matter, for many manufacturing and busi- 
ness enterprises have been kept from estab- 
lishing at New Orleans because of the 
danger from floods—a very real danger, 
despite the concealments of the past. The 
multiplication of such factories and business 
enterprises, working up the raw materials 
of the tropics and the interior United 























Lac. Lreguck 


— 
Our first President 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . - « $1,000,000.00 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 


























GERRES 


To Bank Executives— 


(From The New York Herald, Oct. 19, 1923) 


BAD HEATING AND AIRING 
CAUSE THIRD OF DEATHS 


Scientists Report Influenza and 
Pneumonia on Increase 


Special Dispatch to The New York Herald 


ATLANTIC CITY, Oct. 18.—One-third of 
all the deaths in the United States are due 
to respiratory diseases caused by the lower- 
ing of vitality on account of improper heat- 
ing and ventilating during the winter season, 
according to representatives of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who made addresses at 
today’s convention of the American Gas 
Association here. 

They stated that the most deadly forms 
of communicable diseases in the United 
States are tonsilitis, influenza and pneu- 
monia, all of which are on the increase. 

“The seasonal cycle of pneumonia where 
house heating is necessary is startling,’’ they 
said. “Of the total annual deaths about 
40 per cent. occur during the winter 
months, 24 per cent. during the fall and 
spring quarters and 10 per cent. during 
the summer. 


Winter is the time for intensive business. Preventable sick- 
ness, absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. Greater 
profits will result if your employees breathe pure air. 


Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in 
health and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless 
a healthful atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 


Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By 
the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating 
unheated fresh air is diffused without causing draught or chill. 


A booklet listing bank installations will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Specialist in Ventilation 
105 Bank Street, New York City 
GERDES 
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Old FPirst 
Est. 1865 


The 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $30,000,000 


fifty - seven 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


President 














States, and distributing the finished prod- 
ucts to both territories, should be a strong 
influence in developing the millions of acres 
of unoccupied land in the South, and bring- 
ing population to regions where stumps now 
make up the census. The lifting of the 
flood menace from thousands of acres of 
rich agricultural lands needs no comment. 

In the four leading products of the South, 
the price has risen with the demand. 

For instance, cotton at the end of Septem- 
ber was selling at 28.50 cents, compared 
with 20.25 last year. Sugar, 7.50 cents com- 
pared with 5 cents last year; and rice at 
5.25 cents compared with 4.75 cents last 
vear. 

\s for lumber, the takings of Southern 
pine have been increasing steadily since the 
latter part of August. The condition of the 
industry may be judged from the following 
of the Southern Pine Association 
for the week ending September 28, a week 
typical of this period: Production, only 
6.74 per cent. below normal; shipments, 3.09 
per cent. below production; orders 8.38 per 
ct above production. 

e fall trade has opened up nicely. Ac- 
‘ ng to the Sixth Federal Reserve Bank, 
sales throughout the district averaged 


report 





12 per cent. better in August than during 
the same month last year. September’s 
showing will be still more favorable, judging 
from informal comments by representative 
merchants. Chattanooga led the field in 
August, with an increase of 53 per cent.; 
then came Jackson and Birmingham, 17 per 
cent.; New Orleans and Savannah, 10 per 
cent.; and Atlanta, 1 per cent. 

In the wholesale trade, the effects of sea- 
sonal buying are being felt. With one ex- 
ception, the principal lines showed a larger 
business in August than in July. That ex- 
ception was agricultural implements. The 
decline during the month was 18 per cent. 
Groceries were 9 per cent. better than 
July and 5 per cent. better than August 
1922; drugs 13 and 26 per cent. better, 
respectively; hardware 16 and 17 per cent., 
respectively; stationery, 31 per cent. better 
than July but 5 per cent. poorer than 
August last year; furniture 32 and 25 per 
cent. better, respectively; shoes 45 and 3 
per cent. better, respectively; dry goods 48 
and 8 per cent. better, respectively. 

Financial reports are satisfactory. Bank 
deposits throughout the South are holding 
up well, though there is a small decline in 
demand deposits and in savings deposits 
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compared with the month before. Compared 
with the year before, there is a healthy in- 
crease. 

A weekly statement from thirty-nine banks 
in representative centers shows a total of 
loans and discounts in September of $402,- 
347,000 compared with $399,007,000 the 
month before, and $355,986,000 the year 
before. 

Commercial failures in the district were 
fewer in number but larger in volume in 
August 1923, than in August 1922. The 
statistics are: Ninety-two failures totalling 
$5,598,050, compared with 152 totalling $2,- 
890,891 in August of last year. Both in 
number and amount, commercial failures 
throughout the entire United States were 
smaller in the 1923 month than the 1922. 
In the sixth district, the August failures 
showed an increase from the records of 
July, which were eighty-two failures total- 
ling $1,743,751. 

Iron production in Alabama declined, fol- 
lowing the trend of the industry generally. 
The Alabama production in August was 
230,671 tons, compared with 238,005 in July, 
and 203,892 last August. Prices dropped 
from $27 to $24. Surplus iron in yards of 
furnaces is estimated to be more than 100,- 
000 tons. 

Receipts and shipments of naval stores 
were larger in August than in July and 
August, 1922. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kxecutive Council, A. B. A.—at Augusta, 
Ga., April 28-May 1. 

Mississippi—at Columbus, May 6-7. 

Texas—at Austin, May 6-8. 

North Carolina—at Asheville, June 4-6. 

American Institute of Banking—at Bal- 
timore, June 15-18. 


NEW BANK EXAMINER AT 
WASHINGTON 


Edwin F. Rorebeck, of New York, has 
been appointed chief national bank exam- 
iner for the Fifth Federal Reserve district, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding W. J. Schechter, who has been 
transferred to the Detroit district. Mr. 
Rorebeck was formerly chief examiner in 
Chicago and in the New York district, and 
served as vice-president of the Metropolitan 
lrust Company, New York. 


EK. Willey Stearns, of the New York dis- 
trict, has been transferred to the office of 
the Comptroller at Washington, acting jn 














EDWIN F. ROREBECK 
Chief national bank examiner, Washington, D.C, 


the capacity of an assistant chief national 
bank examiner, with general supervision of 
the First and Second Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts. 


SOUTHERN SECRETARIES 
CONFERENCE 


It has been reported that the dates for 
the Southern Secretaries Conference to be 
held at Atlanta, Ga., are Friday and Satur- 
day, December 7 and 8, although these have 
not yet been officially confirmed. 

All secretaries are cordially invited to 
attend. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF FOR 
WORTH NATIONAL 


Fifty years ago in a village of 1000 people, 
four community leaders entered into an 
igreement resulting in the foundation of a 
little banking house in a nook twent ve 


by thirty feet in a store building the 


center of town rhis marked the begin 
ning of the Fort Worth National I 
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JOHN SCHOENEWOLF 
President National Bank of Baltimore 


which today has a capital of $600,000, a sur- 
plus of $1,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$600,000. 

One of the parties to the original agree- 
ment to open a banking business fifty years 
ago was Major K. M. Van Zandt, who was 
at the time chosen president of the then 
modest institution. After fifty years of 
far-sighted and courageous _ leadership, 
Major Van Zandt still guides the destinies 
of the bank as the only president it has 
ever had. Today, at the age of 87, the 

riarch of ‘Texas banking, his firm and 
guidance continues to hold the bank 
ts steady upward course. 

ie Fort Worth National today owns the 
rn office building in which it is housed, 
ccupies the entire first floor. 
commemoration of its golden anniver- 
the bank has published an artistic and 
illustrated booklet with a_ striking 
design. The booklet traces the growth 


rrogress of the Fort Worth National 


through all the various stages and periods 
of its growth from its modest beginning up 
to the modern, fully equipped banking in- 
stitution of today. 


JOHN SCHOENEWOLF HEADS 
BALTIMORE NATIONAL BANK 


John Schoenewolf has been unanimously 
chosen president of the National Bank of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., to succeed the 
late T. Rowland Thomas. Mr. Schoene- 
wolf's name was the only one presented to 
the board of directors. He assumed the 
management of the bank immediately. 

The new head of the bank has _ been 
actively connected with its management 
since 1906, when he was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, which absorbed the National 
Bank of Baltimore, the merged institutions 
retaining the name of the latter. 

In 1919, when the business of the bank 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, $. ¢. 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


$1,500, 000.00 


Capital and Surplus 
$12,500, 000.00 


Resources . . . 




















had grown to such proportions as to require 
additional officers, Mr. Schoenewolf was 
elected a vice-president and took over much 
of the work previously done by the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Thomas, the former president, re- 
garded Mr. Schoenewolf highly and fre- 
quently consulted him relative to policies. 
When Mr. Thomas was absent from the city 
or ill, Mr. Schoenewolf assumed the reins 
of management. 

Beside his banking connection, the new 
head of the bank is the owner of the whole- 
sale grocery business of John Schoenewolf. 
Associated with him are his three sons. It 
is Mr. Schoenewolf’s intention to incorporate 
this business and turn it over to his sons, 
so that he may devote all his time to the 
management of the bank. 

Mr. Schoenewolf is a native of Baltimore 
and was educated in public and private 
schools of this city. He entered the retail 
grocery business approximately forty years 
ago, later organizing the wholesale firm. 

He is a Mason and a member of the 
Rolling Road Club. 


A. I. B. COUNCILMAN MADE 
DEPUTY RESERVE AGENT 


W. J. Evans, a member of the executive 
council of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, has been appointed assistant reserve 
agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las, Texas. Mr. Evans formerly was man- 
ager of the statistical and examination de- 
partment. In his new position, he will have 
charge of the member bank relations de- 
partment, the agency through which the 
Federal Reserve Bank maintains its connec- 
tion with 362 banks in the eleventh district. 


Evans entered the American Exch inge 
National Bank of Dallas in 1905 and except 
for the war period, when he served as pri- 
vate secretary to the Mayor of Dallas, he has 
been engaged in the banking business ever 





W. J. EVANS 
Assistantreserve agent Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 


since. In 1919 he entered the services of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

As president of the Dallas Chapter, A. I. 
B., in 1914, Mr. Evans carried much of the 
burden incident to entertaining the National 
Institute convention. In 1920 he was a mem- 
ber of the National Forum Committee. He 
was elected to the National Executive Coun- 
cil at the Cleveland convention last July. 


COMBINED MARYLAND BANKS 
STATEMENT 


State Bank Commissioner George W. 
Page’s abstract of the reports of condition 
of the 185 state banks and trust companies 
of Maryland at the close of business Septem- 
ber 14 shows that the banking institutions 
operating under state charters have total 
resources of $314,539,920.94. Total resources 
on September 14 showed an increase of 
$2,159,319.15 over December 31, 1922, and 
$12,000,383.21 over September 14, 1922. 
Total deposits showed gains of $1,258,517.95 
and $8,003,891.21, respectively over the calls 
of December 31, and September 15, a year 
ago. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 
































CONVENTION DATE 
Missouri—at Kansas City, May 20-21. 


J. J. MITCHELL REACHES FIFTIETH 
YEAR OF BANK CAREER 


Directors and employees of the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Illinois 
Merchants Bank, presented John J. Mitchell, 
their president, with a silver loving cup and 





JOHN J. MITCHELL 


President Illinois Trust and Savings Bank and 
Illinois Merchants Bank 


er service in honor of his fifty years 
rvice to the bank. 

Mitchell started as a messenger for 
Illinois Trust and Savings bank fifty 
s ago. He became president of the bank 


in 1886 and held the helm until he was 
made chairman of the board two years ago, 
with the late Edmund D. Hulbert, then 
president of the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, becoming president of the in- 
terests that were merged to make the 
present institution. At Mr. Hulbert’s death 
Mr. Mitchell returned to the presidency of 
the newly merged banks. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT BANK, CHICAGO 


The Central Manufacturing District Bank 
of Chicago has transferred $100,000 from the 
undivided profits account to the surplus ac- 
count, bringing the latter to $500,000. The 
capital stock now shows $500,000, making 
the capital and surplus $1,000,000. Re- 
maining undivided profits amount to ap- 
proximately $80,000. 

The Central Manufacturing District 
Bank opened for business in 1912 with a 
capital stock of $250,000. Since its organ- 
ization the bank’s business has shown a 
steady increase, resources now being in ex- 
cess of $8,000,000. 


FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 
PROMOTIONS 


Walter H. Dietz and Leon F. Reed have 
been appointed assistant treasurers of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Dietz was promoted from the 
safe keeping and individual trust depart- 
ments. Mr. Reed has been trust auditor of 
the company. 


CINCINNATI BANKS MERGE 


The merger of the Fourth National Bank 
and the Central Trust Company, two of 
Cincinnati’s oldest banks, has been an- 
nounced. The new organization will be 
known as the Fourth and Central Trust 
Company. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF 
MICHIGAN BANKS 


An abstract of the reports of condition 
of the 572 state banks, two industrial banks 
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1863 1923 


Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 


Calls and 


invited relative to the facilities 


correspondence are 


afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


§368,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 























and twelve trust companies under thi su- 
pervision of the Department of Banking of 
Michigan as of September 14 shows total 
resources of $1,166,058,751 including $375,- 
563,015 in loans and discounts and $567,026,- 
048 in bonds, mortgages and securities. Com- 
mercial deposits total $376,773,955 and say- 
ings accounts aggregate $622,601,726. 


A. I. B. PIONEER OFFERS $250 PRIZE 
FOR SOLUTION FOR WESTERN 
FARMER 


A prize of $250 for the best paper on the 
present-day problems of the western farmer 
and suggestions for their solution has been 
offered to any member of the American 
Institute of Banking by Joseph Chapman, a 





JOSEPH CHAPMAN 
Member of firm, L. S. Donaldson & Co., Minneapolis; 
formerly vice-president Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis 


member of the firm of L 
Co., Minneapolis, formerly vice-president ot 
the Northwestern National Bank of that 
city. 

The subject of the paper must b 
Analysis of the Economic Condition of the 


S. Donaldson & 


» > 


Western Farmer and Suggestions for the 
Solution of his Problems.” The conditions 
of the contest are as follows: Papers 

not to exceed 2000 words, and must be « 


written on one side of page only he 
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- COMMERCIAL PAPER | 
BANK ACCEPTANCES | 


purchased on request for our correspondent banks. 


The services of our Banks and Bankers Department | 
and the advice of the Officers in charge of it are at 
the disposal of our correspondents. 





The NATIONAL (ity BANK 





S. P. JOHNSON, Ass’t Cashier 


| of CHICAGO | 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Banks and Bankers Department 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


R. V. KELLEY, Ass’t Cashier 


























must be submitted to Richard W. Hill, na- 
tional secretary, American Institute of 
Banking, 110 East Forty-second street, New 
York City, not later than January 1, 1924. 
Papers should bear fictitious names that 
will conceal the identity of their authors. 
In a sealed envelope addressed to the na- 
tional secretary of the institute, each 
uthor must give his real name and also the 
fictitious name signed to his paper. These 
envelopes will not be opened until after the 
prize award has been made. 

rhe judges will be five in number, a scien- 
tific agriculturist, an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States, a 
prominent western railroad man, the editor 
of a farm paper, and a banker. 

The prize offer was offered by Mr. 
Chapman at the Institute pioneers’ dinner 
in Cleveland. Mr. Chapman has been for 
many years a loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the A. I. B. 


*\NKERS VISIT STUDEBAKER 
PLANTS 


Forty-five bankers from New York and 
othe: cities are leaving for South Bend, 


Ind., where they will visit the Studebaker 
plant and make a first-hand study of the 
system now used by Studebaker dealers in 
financing deferred payment sales. The New 
York bankers include W. S. Lambie, vice- 
president and W. W. Hoffman, trust officer 
of the National City Bank; C. J. Schmidlapp, 
vice-president Chase National Bank; F. H. 
Clarkson, vice-president Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company; Theodore G. 
Smith, vice-president Central Union Trust 
Company; C. R. Parker, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company; Robert D. Scott, 
vice-president Chemical National Bank; S. 
Sloan Colt, vice-president Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company; F. T. Walker, New York 
managing agent of Royal Bank of Canada; 
W. T. Perkins, vice-president Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank, and R. L. Cerero, 
vice-president National Park Bank. 

The bankers are making this visit at the 
invitation of John Markle, president and 
Arthur J. Morris, vice-president of the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation of New York 
and South Bend, which conducts the financ- 
ing plan. The party will be the guests of 
President E. R. Erskine and other officials 
of the corporation. 
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“The spirit and capacity which a city bank brings to the service of its 
correspondents are best judged by routine incidents out of the day’s wor 





“$15,000 — In Four Minutes” 


A business man recently hurried into a bank for which we act as Chicago correspondent. “ 


I must have 


$15,000 in New York within fifteen minutes,” he exclaimed — and went on to indicate that because 
of a vacation absence he had neglected to forward cash to cover an option which was about to expire. 
The banker replied that this was one of the simple routine problems for which his bank maintained 
an account in Chicago connected by private wire service. 
He immediately dictated a message to be dispatched to us at once over our private wire. We promptly 
communicated with an Eastern correspondent over our New York wire. In four minutes our corres- 
pondent was able to assure his customer that the option was covered. 

SAVING TIME — on funds in transit, on collection items, on B/L transactions and credit 


investigations—is an important objective in our carefully organized transit department, B/L 
service and network of correspondent bank connections, wire facilities and fast mail schedules 


reaching every state and many foreign points. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, Chicago 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 


Safety - Spirit Experience Caliber 


Convenience Prestige 


Completeness 





MINNEAPOLIS DEPOSITS INCREASE 


Deposits in Minneapolis state controlled 
banks have gained nearly $12,000,000 during 
the past year, according to bank report as 
of November 1. 

Total deposits as of November 1, 1928, 
were $101,615,179, while those for November 
10, 1922, the date of the corresponding call 
last year, were $89,749,815. Loans and dis- 
counts during the same period increased 
from $28,547,085 to $37,250,539. 


NEW MICHIGAN BANK 


The State Banking Board has issued a 
charter to the Farmers and Workmen’s 
Bank, Jackson, Mich., capital $100,000. 


ALLIANCE BANK ADDS TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


The Alliance First National Bank of 
Alliance, Ohio, has added a trust depart- 
ment to its general banking facilities. 
Assistant Cashier G. E. Graff has been made 
the trust officer. Mr. Graff is especially 
well fitted for the responsible post of trust 
officer because of his general banking knowl- 
edge gained through his fifteen years’ ex- 
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perience, and his careful study of trust de- 
partment work. Establishment of the trust 
department is in keeping with the policy of 
the institution, giving the people of Alliance 
universal banking service. 


JUSTIN BREWER COMPLETES 
THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


Justin Brewer, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Ada, Ohio, has completed 
thirty years’ service in that office. During 
his incumbency he has seen the resources of 
the bank grow from $12,500 to $800,000. 
Mr. Brewer, though one of the oldest bank 
presidents in the state in point of service, is 
as active as ever in the affairs of the bank 
and of the community. 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO, BANKS 
MERGE 


Stockholders of the First National and 
the Magruder National Banks of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, have voted to combine. The 
merger will be completed as soon as the 
preliminary work can be taken care of. The 
new institution is to be known as the First 
National-Magruder Bank. It will occupy 
the First National Bank Building. 
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NEW BROTHERHOOD BANK FOR 
CINCINNATI 


\ charter has been issued to the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks National Bank of 
Cincinnati. Capitalization, $200,000. 


ANOTHER ST. LOUIS BANK OPENED 


The Park Savings Trust Company opened 
for business last month in temporary bank- 
ing quarters at the corner of Yale and Oak- 
land avenues, St. Louis, Mo. The new bank 
has a capital of $50,000 and surplus of $10,- 
000, and purposes to maintain banking, sav- 
ings and real estate departments. 

The officers are: Karl E. Lubkes, presi- 
dent; William Schneider, Maurice Thompson 
and John Houlihan, vice-presidents; E. J. 
Walser, secretary and treasurer, and T. L. 
Coleman, real estate officer. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
HIGGINSPORT CHANGES 
NAME 


\nnouncement has been made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency that the title 
anc location of the First National Bank of 


QUICKENING CAPITAL TURNOVER 
fellow bankers has given this organization 


a fine appreciation of what our colleagues 


direct ‘‘correspondent”’ 
To you this means exceptional collection 
a directness which eliminates 
demurrage charges for your customers and 


sm» UNION TRUST co. 


Resources over 260 Millions 
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Higginsport, Ohio, has been changed to the 
First National Bank of Winchester, Ohio. 


CHICAGO BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


A resolution has been adopted by the 
stockholders of the Boulevard Bridge Bank 
of Chicago to increase the capital of the 
bank from $200,000 to $400,000 and the sur- 
plus from $50,000 to $100,000. The new 
capital becomes effective November 25. The 
additional stock (par value $100) will be 
disposed of at $150 per share. 


W. R. GREEN ELECTED CHAIRMAN 
OF COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION 


W. R. Green, vice-president and comp 
troller of The Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the Council of Administration 
of the Ohio Bankers Association on Novem- 
ber 15, in Columbus, succeeding B. G. 
Huntington, vice-president of the Hunting- 
ton National Bank, who was elected vice- 
president of the Ohio Bankers Association 
at the annual convention held in Toledo last 
June. 


















“STEELCRETE” 
ARMORED VAULTS 


AS DEVELOPED FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
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The Tenacity of Steel with the 
Endurance of Concrete 






















THis new type of protection offers 

resistance to every form of attack by 
the skilled burglar with high power cut- 
ting flame, drill and explosives. 

Layer upon layer of scientifically de- 
signed heavy expanded steel (an im- 
penetrable enmeshment) in a solid wall of 
rich concrete, the “‘Steelcrete’’ Armored 
Vault is a veritable Gibraltar. It combines 
the tenacity of tough steel with the en- 
durance of concrete. 

This type of engineering structure has 
been adopted by many Federal Reserve 
Banks and other notable financial institu- 
tions. Its simplicity of construction, its 
economy, and the great protection it 
affords, are features that are winning high bit 
favor for “Steelcrete’’ Armored Vaults. ar 








We cooperate with your Architects 
or Engineers in providing your bank 
with this most modern protection. | 
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The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


BRADDOCK, PA. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


537 West 35th St. Oliver Building 1075 Germantown Ave. 1234 W. Washington 
Boulevard 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet SosLanp 


ELP! Help! Help !—How many super- 

ficial observers of things political in 
America now imagine that these are the 
words the Western states are crying out at 
Washington? The number is doubtless 
large. The fact remains, however, that the 
Western States themselves, and the wheat 
farmers in particular in the Western States, 
are crying less than the politicians. The 
latter apparently think the way to get votes 
is to weep for the wheat farmer and to 
make the wheat farmer think that at Wash- 
ington there are many occupants of elective 
offices and many aspirants to such offices 
who are lying awake nights trying to devise 
means to help him. The Western States 
are not easily fooled, however. Farmers 
are not spending any money the politicians 
seem so anxious to obtain for them above 
their present returns. As one banker puts 
it, the farmers are helping themselves—help- 
ing themselves by economizing and by plan- 
ning for generous crops in 1924. 

Except for the fact that the United States 
is beginning to tire of the politicians who 
are letting loose a lot of idle talk about 
helping wheat farmers and others, the agita- 
tion now brewing would be injurious. Every 
time the position of the wheat market is 
painted in dark colors by a politician who 
wants to emphasize the importance of his 
work as a saviour of the wheat farmer, it is 
reasonable to suppose that wheat buyers and 
flour buyers are led to anticipate lower 
prices. Many wheat buyers and flour men, 
too, were misled in this fashion last June 
and July to their regret, so less and less 
attention is being given to the insincere 
Actual demand and supply 
conditions are being studied for more than a 
few months back. The reduced supplies are 
receiving careful consideration, and the 
farmers who have wheat to sell are in a 
better mood. Just how the wheat farmers 
fecl is indicated by the fact that in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska about as much 


Wheat saviours. 


wheat is being seeded for the 1924 harvest 
as a year ago. Thanks to abundant mois- 
ture, soil conditions are excellent, and the 
crop is going into the ground in the best 
The prospect is for a 


shape in years. 
these states, 


large 1924 wheat 
seeded at a minimum of expense. 

In surveying economic conditions in the 
Western States today the observation that 
stands out as most encouraging is the start 
that has been made toward a large harvest 
of wheat in 1924. A year ago dry weather 
hindered seeding and gave seeded fields a 
poor start. The soil conditions today are 
so favorable that many acres are going into 
wheat because the outlook for the produc- 
tion of a crop is very stimulating to seeding. 
“You cannot cheat Western Kansas out of 
a wheat crop in 1924, with the brilliant start 
being made this fall,” a veteran Kansas mil- 
ler told the writer after a trip of inspection 
over that great wheat producing territory. 
Here the 1923 harvest was poor, a failure 
on many farms; and it is here that farmers’ 
hopes are now high because of fine weather, 
not because of the feigned sleeplessness of 
various politicians. But for the generosity 
of nature in providing a great abundance 
of moisture to give the 1924 crops a great 
start, many wheat growing localities in the 
Western States would be very pessimistic. 
Today, however, though many are pinched 
financially because of a low yield this year, 
they are looking forward to 1924, counting 
on a better year. Not only are farmers 
encouraged, but bankers in the winter wheat 
states and merchants, too, are more hopeful. 
Coupled with the bright new winter wheat 
outlook is the fact that not a dollar was 
wasted in seeding. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that, 
near, something 
Gov- 


harvest in 


with a national election 
drastic, possibly the setting-up of a 
wheat price control corporation, 


How- 


ernment 
may be undertaken at Washington. 
ever, the prevailing feeling is that nothing 
will be done. One thing is certain, and 
that is that there will be a lot of resentment 
expressed by the farmers themselves 
especially toward the politicians who are 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 














urging and urging co-operative marketing as 
the remedy, or as the key to better prices 
for wheat and other crops. The farmers 
now tied up with co-operative association 
contracts are sad over their predicament, 
for they are not profiting at all but losing 
through the duplication of marketing ef- 
forts by leaders who are less competent 
than the operators of established grain mar- 
keting organizations. In Kansas there are 
farmers who are selling their land to their 
sons and daughters—anything to wiggle out 
of foolhardy co-operative wheat marketing 
contracts. The politicians who preach co- 
operative marketing are getting a cold re- 
ception from the farmers who have tried 
their prescription. 

One estimate of the volume of general 
trade in Kansas City, one of the great mar- 
ket centers of the Western States, indicates 
a shrinkage of 20 per cent. in business as 
compared with a year ago. This is one of 
the results of the fact that farmers are 
helping themselves. ‘The farmers are spend- 
ing with caution, and among large numbers 
the principal demand is for notes at banks 
and elsewhere for liquidation. Farmers 
want to pay off debts, and there are indica- 
tions that their indebtedness will be re- 
duced more than expected. ‘Trade is better 
in the cities than in the outlying districts, 
but in cities the depression in oil is making 
a difference in trade compared with a year 
ago. And gradually the lessened buying by 
farmers is telling more and more in cities. 
Rural merchants are carrying light stocks 
of merchandise, buying on a hand to mouth 
basis. Wholesalers are forced to pursue the 
same policy. This has been practiced now 
for some months, so the reduction in 
farmers’ buying is not making as sharp a 
difference in trade as would have been the 
case had mercantile organizations planned 
ahead for an active business. There is dis- 
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appointment among lumber interests over 
the slow buying by rural districts. There 
is evidence of lessened lumber buying by 
cities, too, so the slow farm trade is affecting 
the market. 

Wheat is bringing farmers as much as 20 
cents a bushed more than at the low point 
of the market last June. Corn has been 
selling at extraordinary prices, but no great 
volume has moved marketward. Many farm- 
ers have been getting about $1 a bushel for 
wheat at their country stations, and in 
places corn has been about as high. The 
corn market at such a level in comparison 
with live stock prices may reasonably be 
reported as being on an unhealthy basis. 
Feedstuffs are still high, but seem destined 
to recede to lower levels. 

Except for Canadian competition, wheat 
would be higher than at present. Mills of 
the East and North that usually look to 
the spring wheat states and the winter wheat 
areas of the West for supplies are in in- 
stances making purchases from Canada, 
paying the duty of 30 cents a bushel. Then, 
too, Canadian competition abroad affects the 
foreign market for the small surplus of this 
country. 

Of all the products of the Western states, 
farmers feel best over butter fat. The mar- 
ket for this product is higher than last 
year, and this is one of the sustaining in- 
fluences in feed. Dairying is growing. 

The action of live stock markets lately 
is the subject of some concern. Hogs have 
been declining sharply, and cattle and sheep 
are considerably lower than at the season’s 
peak of live stock markets, which was 
reached in August. There is a wide dis- 
parity between hog and corn prices. Very 
few cattle now moving are selling at 4 
profit to the handlers. The lofty corn mar- 
ket has led to some reduction in winter feed- 
ing plans, but the prospects are that the 
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Complete Financial Service 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1923 


- $35,000,000 




















winter and spring marketing of fat stock 
will show an increase over a year ago. This 
means that a larger demand will be neces- 
sary to absorb the supplies. Some allow- 
ance must be made in this connection for 
the lighter average weight of hogs, and per- 
haps of cattle, as unsatisfactory prices tend 
to encourage premature marketings. Cotton 
mules are making the best showing on live- 
stock markets. Marketings of breeding cows 


of good ages have been abnormally large 
owing to pressure of loan liquidation. Fore- 
casts are heard that such sales mean a short- 
age of cattle in the future, but anything 
except a shortage is the immediate pros- 
pect. On ranges conditions are favorable for 
carrying stock through the winter, roughage 
being in abundant supply. Flockmasters 
have had a good season in the sale of lambs 
and sheep, but feeders are holding large 
supplies at high prices. 

\ slightly better feeling is developing 
over the oil industry. Recent changes in 
crude production have been in the direction 
of ease; also, gasoline stocks have been 
red |. The oil industry is more important 
thar er, and the depression in markets 
has ected large numbers. 


Money is firmer. Probably the next two 
months will see some easing, for the ideal 
soil conditions have tended to reduce sales 
of wheat pending extensive seeding opera- 
tions. ‘Then, too, the next two months will 
bring fat cattle, hog and sheep marketings. 
There will be more corn to sell. The in- 
fluence of the fat stock sales will depend on 
the prices feeders receive. Bankers continue 
to anticipate that this crop year will end 
with reduced deposits in the aggregate but 
with a relatively larger reduction in loans. 
The reduction in deposits will be determined 
by the range of prices and the demand on 
grain and live stock markets. The better 
producers fare, the better the showing in 
the banking situation, but the outlook now 
does not point to any development that will 
increase bank deposits. There is not enough 
wheat and the live stock situation lacks suf- 
ficient strength. The best showing probably 
will be in the parts of Oklahoma that have 
generous harvests of cotton, which is com- 
manding an extraordinary price. In con- 
nection with the money situation, it is in- 
teresting to note that the Western States 
are absorbing fewer bonds; capital is not 
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Number Vhree 
of a Series 


<«{ Stop a moment and think. What kind of a bank 
would you have if every employee was familiar with the 
following? 


ELEMENTARY BANKING: Elementary essentials; bank 
departments and operation; Federal Reserve System: depart- 
ment bookkeeping. 


STANDARD BANKING: Functions of Money: quantity 
theory; kinds of money; credit instruments; history of banks 
and banking: kinds of banks: reserves; cycles of credit; 
loans; foreign banking systems; international exchange. 


COMMERCIAL LAW: Contracts: agencies: partnerships; 
trusteeships; executorships; sales of personal and real 
property; mortgages; carriers; insolvency and bankruptcy. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS: A comprehensive study of 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


ECONOMICS: General economics; utility; wealth; wages; 
land; money: corporation finance; public finance; governe 
ment functions; taxation. 


@ These are the standard Institute courses given by 
chapters throughout the country and available to corre- 
spondence students. Upon their completion the Standard 
Certificate is issued. Many of the larger chapters add 
special courses in accounting, credits, investments, 
English, and public speaking. 


The American Institute of Banking is 

the world’s greatest trainer of bank 

men and women. Are you actively 
supporting it? 


CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 
National Office. 110 East Forty-Second Street, New York 


Space Donated to 
National Pudlictty Comminee 
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Bank 
Partitions 





Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 


Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 
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MADE BY THE MILE 
SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 








wcumulating as in the days when farmers 
were more prosperous. 
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CONVENTION DATES 
Oklahoma—at Sulphur, May 27-28. 
South Dakota—at Huron, June 17-18. 


WALTER W. HEAD HONORED 


More than 400 guests, including some of 
the most noted bankers in the West, mem- 
bers of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
ind personal friends gathered at a banquet 
it the chamber October 23 to honor Walter 
W. Head, president of the Omaha National 
Bank, past president of the chamber, and 
newly elected president of the American 
Bankers Association. The banquet was a 
testimonial in recognition of Mr. Head's 
’ lead the national bankers organ- 
S year. 

Scott, president of the chamber, 

John L. Kennedy, president 
tates National Bank, was _toast- 
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United 


Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 


Phone Broad 1957 

















master and introduced the speakers. The 
gathering at the table was one of the most 
representative of American business life 
ever assembled at the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. 


NEW OFFICERS OF NEBRASKA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

C. A. Minick, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Crawford, Neb., was elected 
president of the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation at the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of this organization, held in Omaha, 
October 24-25. H. C. Nicholson  vice- 
president of the Packers National Bank 
of Omaha, was elected treasurer, and W. 
B. Hughes was re-elected secretary. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, EUREKA, 
KANSAS, REORGANIZED 


Reorganization of the First National 
Bank of Eureka, Kan., through the addition 
of capital and the advent of new stock- 
holders and directors, has been perfected. 
New officers and directors are: Cyrus Brook- 
over, president; Charles E. Moore, chair- 


man of the board of directors; E. I. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Barrier and Dr. R. V. Moore, vice-presi- 
dents; Thomas W. Morgan, cashier. These 
men with E. W. Thrall, James A. Henley, 
C. Keller and George Penwell, form the 
board of directors. 


BOULDER, COLO., BANK ELECTS 
CASHIER 


E. W. Champion, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the National State Bank of Boulder, 
Colo., was recently elected cashier of that 
institution, succeeding E. A. Johnson, who 
resigned. Mr. Champion has been with this 
bank for several years. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 


The Federal Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Kansas, has opened for business with 
a capital, surplus and profits account of 
$250,000. The officers are: J. B. Case, chair- 
man of the board; P. E. Laughlin, presi- 
dent; Martin F. Ryan and E. Lee Williams, 
vice-presidents; John J. Raffety, secretary, 
Mary M. Fay, assistant secretary and H. B. 
Hutchings, manager of the real estate mort- 
gage department. 

The bank is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System and will conduct a general 
banking business. 


APPOINTED NATIONAL BANK 
EXAMINER 

Don Wageman, formerly of Abilene, 
Kansas, and more recently of the Colony 
State Bank, Colony, Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed national bank examiner for the tenth 
district. He will make his headquarters in 
Kansas City. 

FT. SCOTT BANK NATIONALIZES 

The officers and directors of the Ft. Scott 
State Bank, Ft. Scott, Kansas, have re- 
ceived a charter from the Comptroller of 
the Currency authorizing them to nation- 
alize under the name of the Ft. Scott Na- 
tional Bank. The bank has a capital of 
$100,000; surplus and profits of $75,000 and 
deposits of $1,250,000. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS IN DENVER 


Che thrift department of the Denver pub- 
lie schools, otherwise known as the public 
school savings system, has entered upon its 


second year with 1898 accounts and $8324 in 
deposits, or an average of $4.38 for each ac- 
count. The thrift committee of the Denver 
clearing house under whose supervision the 
sys'em is conducted, regards this as very 
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satisfactory for the first year’s results, as 
most of the savings are in pennies, nickels 
and dimes. The school savings system, al- 
though started in 1889 at Chester, Pa., is 
only entering upon its fifth year under su- 
pervision of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and its total deposits, according to the 
fourth annual report, are $11,844,941. 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
Oct. 1, 1923. 

State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 71 Murray street, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 71 Murray street, New. York; man- 
aging editor, E. H. Youngman, 71 Murray 
street, New York; business manager, J. R. 
Duffield, 71 Murray street, New York. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 71 Murray street, New York; 
W. C. Warren, 71 Murray street, New York; 
W. H. Butt, 71 Murray street, New York; E. 


H. Youngman, 71 Murray street, New York; 
J. R. Duffield, 71 Murray street, New York; 
Kk. F. Warren, 71 Murray street, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders ‘and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is................ (This information 
is required from  « 

J. R. DUFFIELD. 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 24th day of Sept., 1923. 

JOHN EDSON BRADY, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires March, 
30, 1924. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


ERHAPS the most outstanding topic of 

general economic interest in the Pa- 
cifiie States region during the past three 
months has been the Japanese earthquake, 
fire and tidal wave disaster and its prob- 
able effect on the trade of the Japanese with 
this country. Practically all of the trade 
of the United States with the Japanese is 
cleared through the Pacific ports of our 
country and a large portion is done directly 
with the states of the Pacific region. It is 
of course too soon as yet to make any 
estimates attempting to be accurate as to 
the probable result, economically, of the 
disaster, but economists and _statisticans 
have been kept busy compiling reports and 
accounts of Japanese trade in previous 
years, and all sorts of speculative state- 
ments are current as to what the final re- 
sult will be. 

It will be many months before it is pos- 
sible to estimate with any degree of ac- 
curacy the amount of damage in the devas- 
tated region attributable to the elements. 
One economist, writing for the Monthly Re- 
view of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
California, San Francisco, has estimated the 





First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LTD. | 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
DUI vs i csnndeccescciave 24,774,697.72 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. G. G. Fuller, Vice- Pres 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Casii’r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














financial loss to the Japanese at $3,000,000,- 
000, approximately twice the national debt 
of that country. As much of the damage 
done will be repaired immediately, literally 
millions of dollars will be spent within the 
next year or two in construction work, and 
it is this fact that has the business men of 
the Pacific region wondering. Will much 
of the money now used for trade with the 
United States be diverted to channels of 
new construction, and will trade with this 
country decline? How soon will those in- 
dustries which have been totally wiped out 
by the disaster in many cases, and seriously 
hampered in others, be ready to again send 
forth their product as a factor in the trade 
with this country? At the same time they 
are wondering where whatever trade is car- 
ried on will be consummated. Figures for 
1922 show that approximately half of the 
total of Japanese trade was cleared through 
the port of Yokohama, and 60 per cent. of 
Yokohama’s trade was with the United 
States. With Japan’s leading port de- 
stroyed, where is trade to be directed for 
the next few years? 

For the present, of course, all trade with 
Japan has been practically stopped, and 
many millions in consignments are being 
held at Pacific ports awaiting instructions. 
Naturally, with reports of the disaster the 
offices of Japanese banks and trading firms 
in this country immediately effected a whole- 
sale cancellation of orders and _ standing 
credits. It is typical of the effect of the 
disaster on all trade with this district to 
note the effect on trade in lumber and grain 
carried on by the Nipponese with firms 
clearing their shipments through the port 
of Portland, Oregon. The immediate ef- 
fect has of course been bad. Between 8,- 
000,000 and 10,000,000 bushels of grain have 
been sold to Japan this season by growers 
and shippers in the Pacific Northwest, and 
very little has been delivered. Whether or 
not it ever will be delivered remains with 
the ability of the Japanese Government and 
the financial interests of that country to 
underwrite these orders, and their willing- 


ness to do so. 
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At the time of the disaster, exports to 
Japan from Portland were on the increase. 
For the first eight months of this year, 
goods to a total of about $5,000,000 were 
cleared from this one port for Japan, and 
Portland’s trade is only a small fraction of 
the whole. This $5,000,000 is represented by 
78,000,000 feet of lumber, 2,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and about 43,000 barrels of flour. 
Now of course all is at a standstill. Some 
orders have been canceled altogether, and the 
trading interests are looking for other chan- 
nels into which to divert their shipments. 
The lumber men are mostly optimistic that 
the demand for lumber, however, will be 
back to normal and on the increase by the 
end of six months, as soon as reconstruction 
work gets under way. It is obvious that the 
Japanese have now had a chance to test the 
effects of a severe earthquake on all kinds 
of construction materials, and the Oregon 
lumber men say that when work really 
begins in earnest, timber will be in greater 
demand than iron and steel. 

The usual autumnal increase in all busi- 
ness activity has been manifest in the Pa- 
cific region during the late summer and fall 
months. Some interests appear to have 
awaited final returns from the crops of the 
district and the prices to be received for 
those crops, but this has not been a general 
characteristic. 

Taking the region as a whole, the harvest 
reports have been favorable, and yields con- 
sistently higher than in 1922 have been 
noted. The wheat crop over the whole re- 
gion will be fully 40 per cent. greater than 
that harvested in 1922, and has been finally 
estimated at approximately 137,500,000 
bushels in the states comprising the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Agent at San Francisco. In some of the 
Western States, notably Washington and 
Idaho, the yield of this grain this year will 
establish a new record. 

With the movement of the deciduous fruit 
crop, excepting apples and grapes, com- 
pleted, the reports show that 44 per cent. 
more car loads of fresh fruit have been 
shipped to the eastern markets from the 


Pacific region in 1923 than in 1922. The 
fruit shipping equipment of the railroads 
serving the territories raising fruits for 
eastern shipment have been taxed to ca- 
pacity, but no shortage of such a serious 
nat developed as was the case in 1922, 
wh any shippers could not market their 


pr t at all because of their inability to 
get Ss when needed. 
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The 1923 pack of canned fruits in Califor- 
nia fell approximately one third below the 
record of 15,477,865 cases established in 
1922. This fact only confirms the early 
reports that canners were in general cur- 
tailing production this year. This condition 
seems to have prevailed in all canning cen- 
ters of the entire Pacific region, where the 
canners have all maintained that they would 
put up only enough fruit to fill the actual 
orders received, and the final reports from 
other sections will approximate in result the 
California figures. The greatest reductions 
have been in apricots and peaches, and the 
condition seems to have been brought about 
by the wholesalers and jobbers in general 
refraining from stocking up with large 
quantities. 

Prices of farm products which have been 
on a decline since early in the spring, began 
an upward movement early in the fall. The 
majority of the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts of the district, including barley, rice, 
cotton, sugar, cattle, sheep, lambs, and hogs 
are now selling for prices consistently 
higher than a year ago. Wheat prices to the 
farmer are also at higher quotations than 
in the summer, in most localities. 

Conditions in the lumber industry, leav- 
ing out the effect of the Japanese disaster, 
show that all mills are running at capacity, 
partly because of current demand and partly 
to build up depleted stocks, which are lower 
this year than usual at this season. This 
condition is due in some measure to building 
activity in the Pacific region alone. Build- 
ing operations were on a decline beginning 
early in the spring, but in August reached 
a new high level, according to the Federal 
Reserve Agent at San Francisco, using 
figures from twenty principal cities in the 
Twelfth District. Operations in building bid 
fair to hit levels never before attained dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. This should 
obviously mean very little unemployment in 
the Pacific region during the coming winter, 
particularly in the more densely settled dis- 
tricts, continuing a year unhampered by em- 
ployment controversies of any kind. 

Conditions in banking circles continue 
good throughout the region. The usual de- 
mand for bank credit during the crop mov- 
ing season was not as insistent in 1923 as 
it has been in previous years, but the volume 
of loans of member banks of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District remain at higher 
levels than in 1922, being 13.5 per cent. 
higher in September than in the same month 
a year ago. The Federal Reserve Agent in 
San Francisco early in October made public 


a survey of financial conditions in the 
Twelfth District as of June 30, 1923, in com- 
parison particularly with a similar survey 
made June 30, 1922. In compiling this re- 
port, in sections where the total loans and 
discounts of all banks, state and national, 
were less than 80 per cent. of the total de- 
posits, conditions were described as “good”; 
where the ratio was between 80 per cent. 
and 100 per cent., conditions were described 
as “fair;” and where the ration was over 
100 per cent., conditions were characterized 
as “poor.” By a comparison of the two 
charts of 1922 and 1923, it is noticeable 
that improvement has occurred in sections 
of Idaho, Oregon, and Utah. California, 
western Oregon, western Washington and 
Nevada conditions have remained generally 
“good,” while the 1923 chart shows only a 
few sections of eastern Washington, north- 
ern Oregon, Idaho and Utah which would 
fall into the class characterized as having 
a “poor” financial condition under this sys- 
tem of comparison. 
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COMBINED WASHINGTON BANK 
FIGURES 


Figures compiled from the official call 
statements of the 266 state banks and six 
trust companies of the State of Washing- 
ton for September 14 disclose an increase 
of $12,671,547 over deposits of a year ago, 
according to J. C. Minshull, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Banking. Total deposits on 
this call were $142,385,209. The bulk of the 
increase in deposits can be accounted for, 
Mr. Minshull said, by the increase of $10,- 
596,000 in savings accounts. ‘Total loans for 
all state bank and trust companies were 
$97,710,756 on this call. 


OCTOBER BANK CLEARINGS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco bank clearings last month 
soared to $752,300,000, an increase of $100,- 
800,000 over September. The high mark 
scored during the month shows a gain of 
$64,500,000 over October last year. 


COMBINED ARIZONA BANK 
FIGURES 


A summary of the reports of condition of 
the fifty-two state banks and twenty na- 
tional banks of Arizona as of September 14 
shows combined resources totaling $80,772, 
444, including $48,643,501 in loans and dis- 
counts. Deposits total $64,402,140. 
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Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


HE remarkable success of the Dominion 

government loan has gone far to restore 
confidence in the financial stability of the 
country, which had to some considerable 
extent been undermined by the failure of 
the Home Bank of Canada, the merger of 
the Bank of Hamilton and the Bank of 
Commerce, and the adjustments in the re- 
serves of the Union and Standard banks as 
well as indefinite rumors regarding other 
financial institutions and the journalistic 
campaign of pessimism under the title 
“Whisper of Death” conducted by the 
Montreal Star. The business outlook has 
been brightened also by the indications of 
new wealth and buying power created by 
the harvest and the marketing of natural 
products. Estimates secured by The Finan- 
cial Post of Toronto, on the basis of in- 
formation obtainable to the end of Septem- 
ber, indicate that the returns from Cana- 
dian field crops, forests, mining and fish- 
eries, for the year will total $2,100,000,000 
and will show an increase over 1922 of more 
than $215,000,000. In addition there is to 
be taken into consideration the live stock, 
poultry and fur resources of the country at 
$810,000,000, showing an increase of $85,- 
000,000 over last year. All this is apart 
from the wealth, wages and profits created 
by the many general manufacturing in- 
dustries. The federal loan referred to had 
for its ultimate objective a total of $172,- 
000,000, and in a few days this was over- 
subscribed with a total of more than $200,- 
000,000. 

Harvest conditions in Western Canada are 
particularly satisfactory in the Province of 
Alberta where there have been poor crops 
for several years. Saskatchewan, the big 
wheat province, is expected to have an aver- 
age to good crop and the results in Mani- 
toba will be fairly satisfactory with the 
exception of the southern part of the prov- 
ince where the returns are below normal. 


Advices from Alberta indicate that the ben- 
efit of the distribution of goods through 
the spending of the big sum in harvesters 
wages paid by the farmers is in evidence. 
As a matter of fact the spending of these 
wages will probably have as much influence 
on retail business as a whole in the cities as 
the spending of the funds realized by farm- 
ers themselves. In addition to what is spent 
with merchants, however, the farmers are 
expected to make substantial payments to 
the banks, mortgage companies and distrib- 
uting houses. Improvement in other western 
provinces is not so marked as in Alberta, 
but a gradual betterment is reported. 

Implement companies like the Massey 
Harris Company are looking for better re- 
turns all around than last year. The price 
for wheat is regarded as satisfactory in 
view of the size of the crop. Reports on 
actual collections are not yet available, but 
it is anticipated that the big crop in Al- 
berta will mean more satisfactory returns 
than for some years. Prospects in Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba are regarded as 
fair to good. Reports from the mortgage 
institutions are likewise satisfactory and 
the returns should be better than last year, 
when collections were a great deal larger 
than for some years preceding. 

New construction valued at $50,779,000 
was reported in Canada during September, 
which is nearly $12,000,000 higher than last 
year. There has been pronounced activity 
this year in the construction of public 
works and utilities. During the first nine 
months of the year contracts were awarded 
for bridges costing $3,730,000, dams and 
wharves $3,379,000, sewer and water sys- 
tems $3,677,000, and road contracts §$28,- 
000,000. This represents a total of $76,629,- 
000 expended on engineering developments, 
or $24,630,000 more than during the same 
period in 1922. 

The following summary indicates in a 
comparative way the estimated returns from 
crops and other fundamental industries for 
1922 and 1923: 
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| Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 2 
and direct connections in all important centres through- i 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 
Capital Paid Up - - - - - $4,000,000.00 























Reserve - - - - - - - -  2,750,000.00 
: 1923 1922 AIRD HEADS CANADIAN BANKERS 
Field-root fodder 
crops ... $1,002,799,000 $ 962,526,000 Sir John Aird. vice-presi F wanes 
Minerals ..... 236,611,000 184,097,242 John Aird, vic president and ge - ral 
Forest ............. 443,570,000 316,000,000 manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
Dairy-produce _........... 308,430,000 309,433,000 "eo ' — 7 e" 
Fruit-vegetables  ...... 57,400,000 55,855,000 merce, Toronto, was elec ted president of the 
ee . 8,295,000 9,250,000 Canadian Bankers Association at the annual 
— eannaes eaanaee convention in Montreal. 
Tobacco . 3,700,000 4,548,000 
Te wan s-sseeeeeeee$2,102,107,000 $1,886,959, 242 
Other possible sources of wealth: 
1923 922 
Livestock . $677,887,000 $766,720,000 
Poultry  ..... 41,481,000 38,007,000 
977,545 


Fur farms . 6,675,000 5, 





$810,704,545 $726,043,000 
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BOND SALES OVERSUBSCRIBED 


Apart from the war loans, the largest 
piece of government financing ever carried 
on in any of the British dominions was 
recently completed by the Minister of 
Finance. 

Subscriptions for a bond sale originally 
placed at $50,000,000 reached a total of 
$200,000,000 before the books were closed. 
Of this amount $172,000,000 will meet the 
bonds maturing this month. The remainder 
will be used for the repayment of some 
temporary loans. 

Right Hon. W. S. Fielding, Minister of 
Finance, stated that: “. ... The great suc- 
cess of the loan again testifies to the 
strength and stability of Canadian financial 
institutions and the determination of Cana- SIR JOHN AIRD 
dian citizens to participate in such invest- Vice-president and general manager Canadian Bank 


of Commerce; president Canadian Bankers 
Association 








ments and to prove their faith in Canada.” 
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| TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPER 
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) AVOID ACID-EAT }@ | 





EE  _ — 


Every executive who values permanent rec- 
ords should think about this: 








~~ Many ledger-papers are made from wood pulp 
and vari-colored rags. This mixture is bleached 


- white. An acid-eat is used. This acid-eat takes 
- the color out of the rags, but itself stays in. It 
the stays—to eat the color out of your ink—to eat 
ual the glue in your binding—to eat all strength out 


of the sheet. Sometimes, the damage starts in 
two years. Sometimes, longer. 


With Brown’s Linen Ledger, the memory of 
your business is safe from acid-eat. Brown’s is 
made from 100% pure all-white rags. Needs 
no bleach. In seventy-three years, it has never 
faded a figure, ruined a binding, or gone yel- 
| low. For permanence, specifiy Brown’s Linen 
Ledger whenever you order. 








Write for £%> Also makers 
| Sample Books of << of Advance Bond 


Brown’s Papers “Al the high-grade 
Watermarked : business paper 


BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 

















L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 
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The Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 


HE building of the Greenwich Trust 

Company in Greenwich, Conn., is con- 
sidered one of the finest individual bank 
buildings in the country. It is a splendid 
example of complete, up-to-date banking 
quarters with every facility provided for the 
comfort and service of customers. It was 
designed by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
660 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 














Why Gotham? 


HAT is more interesting than 

the history of a name? Our 

names are largely a part of us; 
when we think of ourselves, when our 
friends think of us, our names cannot 
be separated from the thought. Names 
are the tags by which we see and feel 
our way through life. 

As with the names of people, so with 
the names of places. We think of a 
town; it is that of our birth, and our 
early days rise before us. We think of 
a foreign land, and to our mind come 
images of scenes that form for us an- 
other world. 

Three thousand miles across the sea 
in the English county of Nottingham- 
shire is the small parish of Gotham, 
with a story full of odd and charming 
tradition little known to Americans and 
almost forgotten by the British them- 
selves. In the rare old days of William 
the Conqueror Gotham was on the high- 
way leading from Nottingham to 
Loughborough, Leicester and the south, 
and much of the colorful life of 
medieval times ambled past its doors. 

It is here that the name of Gotham 
seems to have found its way into the 
world, at least as early as the first 
years of the Twelfth Century, as shown 
by the baronial feud between the earls 
of Leicester and Chester, when the 
former lord agreed not to fortify his 
castle at Gotham. 5 

Gotham Village is immortal for sev- 
eral reasons. First, because it has lent 
its name to the greatest city of the west- 
ern world, and, second, because of the 
unique methods it employed upon an 
historic occasion to prevent an English 
king from becoming one of its inhabi- 
tants, an act that has given Gotham a 
permanent reputation for exclusiveness, 
to say nothing of wisdom and wit. 

King John, passing through this 


The Story of a Name 


place, intending to go over the meadows, 
was prevented by the villagers; they 
apprehending that the ground over 
which a king passed was forever after 
to become a public road. The king, 
incensed by their proceedings, sent 
from his court some of his servants to 
inquire of them the reason of their 
incivility and ill-treatment, that he 
might punish them by way of fine. The 
villagers, hearing of the approach of 
the king’s servants, thought of an ex- 
pedient to turn away their majesty’s 
displeasure. When the messengers ar- 
rived at Gotham they found some of the 
inhabitants engaged in trying to drown 
an eel in a pool of water; some were 
employed in dragging carts upon a large 
barn to shade the roof from the sun; 
others were tumbling their cheeses down 
a hill that they might find a way to 
Nottingham for sale, and some were em- 
ployed in hedging in a cuckoo, which 
had perched upon an old bush which 
stood where the present one now stands; 
in short, they were all employed in 
some foolish way or other, which con- 
vinced the king’s servants that it was a 
village of fools. Whence arose the old 
adage of the “Wise Men of Gotham.” 


Hence it will be seen that the 
Gothamites of old were true diplomats, 
and early showed that shrewdness for 
which their half-brothers on the other 
side of the Atlantic became famous long 
years after. From this celebrated rebuff 
to a British monarch grew many other 
tales of the “Wise Men of Gotham” 
which, if all gathered together, would 
form a volume. 

But the English, it seems, are not al- 
lowed full title to the name of Gotham. 
As far back as 1807, which is pretty 
far back in American history, Wash- 
ington Irving, writing on his beloved 
New York, relates the “Chronicles of 
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Architecturally dominating Columbus Circle, one of the busiest spots in New York, 
the Gotham Bank Building ranks as one of the notable bank and office 
structures of the uptown district. Its situation and 
height afford exceptional natural light 
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the Ancient and Renowned City of 
Gotham,” and tells of “its marvelous 
riches and luxuries.” He also refers 
shortly to certain “high-heeled youths 
of Gotham, more especially those who 
are descended from three wise men} so 
renowed of yore for having most ven- 
turesomely voyaged over sea in a 
bowl.” Here and there throughout his 
pages he speaks of the city that gave 
him birth, as Gotham, once bursting 
forth whimsically: 


“O Gotham, Gotham! Most enlight- 
ened of cities! How does my heart 
swell with delight when I behold your 
sapient inhabitants lavishing their at- 
tention with such wonderful discern- 
ment.” 


And thus James Kirke Paulding: 


“All we will concede is, that Gotham, 
like some glorious philosophers and 
benefactors of the human race, is a city 
belonging to the whole civilized world, 
the emporium of arts, the headquarters 
of philosophy, and the illustrious seat 
of the perfection of reason. Whether 
in the new or the. old worlds is of little 
consequence, since such is its glory and 
renown that there is quite enough to 
satisfy half a dozen worlds.” 


Here the present chronicler will dis- 
creetly make an end. 

Whatever may be the correct origin 
of the name Gotham, in any event you 
may be sure of this: that the town 
which we know by that graceful title 
contains many more than three wise 
men, and that it lives the more securely 
in our affections by owning the grand 
old name of Gotham, which means so 
much more to most of us than just plain 
New York. 

The history of the name Gotham will 
interest every banker, whereas the his- 
tory of still another bank might not. 

The Gotham National Bank, in the 
modern day, has made a definite and 
unique impression on its locality. While 
its history bears no analogy to that one 
of the kings of Israel of whom chro- 
nology, for lack of anything further to 
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rééite, says, “He rode on an white ass,” 
of its record it may chiefly be said that 
its growth has been so easy, normal, 
and continuous that it would be difficult 
indeed to pick out the high lights of its 
progress. Voltaire wrote, “Happy is 
the country that has no history.” Al- 
lowing for the Frenchman’s exaggera- 
tion, the history of the Gotham National 
Bank is typical of all sane and forward- 
looking financial institutions, with em- 
phasis on the fact that in a growing, 
vital section of a great city, it has not 
only grown, too, but actually lead in 
developing that region which is so often 
called “the heart of the town.” 

Figures? Figures are living things 
to a banker, so let them here tell their 
own graphic story. 


Total 
Capital Deposits resources 
2026 ..... $ 200,000.00 $1,042,858.60 $1,396,201.07 
1911 . 200,000.00 1,522,159.55 1,944,178.33 
|) en 200,000.00 1,787,408.49  2,326,890.86 
1913 ............ 200,000.00 2,243,847.39  2,820,686.93 
1914 ............ 200,000.00 2,543,158.78 3,292,189.96 
1915 ............ 200,000.00 4,596,190.92 5,165,990.94 
1916 . 200,000.00 4,860,008.26 5,487,825.92 
S027 .... 200,000.00 5,788,736.95  6,867,533.36 
or 200,000.00 6,490,675.17 8,414,038.42 
1919 . 500,000.00 10,820,775.13 15,208,455.54 
1920 500,000.00 11,690,636.14 15,745,040.35 
1921 1,500,000.00 14,491,630.23 19,821,372.69 


1922 1,500,000.00 15,775,179.18 20,495,406.16 

The tale is also told architecturally 
in the pictures. 

Probably never has any bank moved 
directly from such a small building as 
the one which now comprises its en- 
trance, into such a towering structure 
as the Gotham National Bank Building 
of New York. Starting on'y thirteen 
years ago, the bank soon became so 
popular that the lines which extended 
out on Broadway, particularly on Sat- 
urday, interferred with traffic at its 
busy corner, and the increasing clientele 
of the bank necessitated the larger 
building. 

Thus has been indicated in brief out- 
line an outstanding instance of what 
sound banking, based on methods at 
once democratic and conservative, can 
accomplish in the first city of the 
great republic. 





© uNnverRwoop & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


HENRY H. BIZALLION 
President The Gotham National Bank of New York 
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Partial view of main lobby and junior officers’ quarters 





Foreign exchange department 
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Corridor from Broadway entrance to main banking room 





Main entrance to Gotham Bank Building showing elevators 
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Detail of massive vault door open, showing bronze grille closed 
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Interior of vault showing section of safe deposit boxes 

















Federal American Bank of Washington 


Federal American Bank of Washington 


HE new building for the Federal 

American Bank of Washington, D. 
C., is to be erected at the corner of Four- 
teenth and G streets, Washington, D. 
C., immediately. 

This will be an individual bank 
building, and one of the best of its 
kind that has been erected in this coun- 
try. It occupies a lot eighty-two by 
eighty-five feet and is about seventy 
feet high. Stores occupy the ground 
floor, the banking room, with two mez- 
zauine floors, being above. 

The building will contain a number 


of unusual features inasmuch as there 
will be no wickets in the counters be- 
tween the customers and the tellers. 
The divisions between the cages will be 
very low and of glass instead of the 
usual form of wire cage work. Meet- 
ing rooms will be provided in which the 
bank can give lectures to its customers 
and interested friends. 

The architects on the building are 
Alfred C. Bossom of New York, and 
J. H. DeSibour, Washington, D. C., his 
associate. 
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THE NATIUNAL B\NK OF COMMERCE, 
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A Progressive Southern Bank 


ROM the adaptability constantly 
F displayed in meeting the needs 

of the growing commercial, agri- 
cultural and financial needs of its terri- 
tory, the National Bank of Commerce 
of Norfolk, Va., has well deserved the 
above title. The bank has repeatedly 
increased its capital and surplus, has 
erected a splendid building, and has 
kept the management up to a very high 
banking standard. This progressive 
policy, and the development of the 
South in manufacturing, agriculture and 
trade, account for the very notable 
growth of the bank which is recited in 
more detail below. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL AND RESOURCES 


The bank was organized in 1870 as 
the Peoples National Bank, with a cap- 
ital of only $50,000.00, but in 1878 the 
name was changed to the Bank of 
Commerce. 

In 1891 Nathaniel 
came associated with the Bank of 
Commerce as president. For the pre- 
ceding twenty years, since its organ- 
ization, the capital had remained un- 
changed at $50,000.00 and the deposits 
were only $250,000.00. Mr. Beaman’s 
first act was to increase the capital 
stock to $100,000.00, and the growth 
and progress of the bank dates from 
Mr. Beaman’s association with the in- 
stitution in 1891, a little over thirty 
years ago. 

In 1901 the Bank of Commerce be- 
came the National Bank of Commerce. 

In 1897 the capital was again in- 
creased to $200,000.00, and five years 
later it was further increased to $500,- 
000.00. 

After another lapse of five years, in 
1907, the capital was doubled and 
the National Bank of Commerce became 
one of the first banking institutions in 
the South with a capital of $1,000,- 
000.00 and resources of $6,000,000.00. 

In 1921, the National Bank of Com- 
merce absorbed the Marine Bank, and 
increased its capital to $1,200,000.00. 
The resources at that time amounted to 
$20,000,000.00. 


Beaman _ be- 


Today the resources of the National 
Bank of Commerce have increased from 
the small beginning of $50,000.00 to 
the imposing figure of $22,000,000.00, 
an increase of 44,000 per cent. It is 
Norfolk’s largest financial institution 
and is one of the largest banks south of 
Philadelphia. 


THE NEW BUILDING AND LATER 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The thirteen story building of the 
National Bank of Commerce was erected 
in 1906 and was hailed as one of the 
most commodious banking structures in 
the South. Before the entrance of the 
United States into the recent war, in 
1917, it was realized that the large 
growth of the bank necessitated the 
provision of additional space for the 
transaction of the business of its cus- 
tomers. The outbreak of the war, how- 
ever, made impossible the provision of 
the additional facilities which were de- 
sired, and immediately after the war, 
the inflated costs of building operations 
and the impossibility of securing ade- 
quate labor made another delay neces- 
sary. In consequence, when conditions 
finally justified the enlargement of the 
banking house, it was determined that 
the customers should be provided with 
a place in which to transact their busi- 
ness which would, in appointments, fa- 
cilities and appearance be second to 
none. 

The addition to the building provides 
more than twice the amount of lobby 
space for the use of customers, and in 
addition, provides a large lobby for the 
exclusive use of savings depositors. The 
space for the clerical force of the bank 
has been more than doubled. The bank 
occupies the entire ground floor, and in 
addition the basement, the front and 
rear mezzanine floors, a balcony, and a 
part of the second floor. 

The officers’ space has been greatly 
enlarged and occupies over half of the 
length of the bank on the west side. 

Windows for eleven paying and re- 
ceiving tellers are provided on the east 
side of the lobby, the largest number to 
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Partial view of officers’ quarters the National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 
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be found in any bank in the South. This 
large number of tellers will insure the 
public that they will receive immediate 
attention and can transact their bank- 
ing business without a moment’s delay. 

To further increase the service to the 
public the unit system of tellers has 
been installed. Under this modern and 
efficient system, each teller both pays 
checks and receives deposits. This ar- 
rangement does away with the annoy- 
ance of depositing at one window and 
then going to another for withdrawals. 

One of the features of the new bank- 
ing house will be the new safe deposit 
vaults for the use of customers. These 
new vaults are approached by a marble 
stairway from the main lobby. The 
stairway enters a vault lobby of Eng- 
lish marble where private booths are 
provided, in which customers may re- 
tire to inspect the contents of their safe 
deposit boxes undisturbed. 

The new vaults are the most modern 
known, and are constructed of concrete 
with three steel linings which are fire- 
proof, and afford protection from any 
possible method of approach. In addi- 
tion there have been installed electrical 
linings throughout which prevent any 
part of the outside walls, ceilings, 
floors or doors, from being tampered 
with without the immediate sounding, 
day or night, of alarms and signals. 

Sufficient new safe deposit boxes have 
been installed to care for all who may 
desire to avail themselves of the abso- 
lute protection afforded for their valu- 
able papers and possessions. 

The growth of the savings depart- 
ment necessitated provision for a sep- 
arate savings lobby which is in the na- 
ture of an “L” from the main lobby. 
In this new savings department, several 
clerks are always at the disposal of 
those having savings accounts, and 
every facility is provided for immediate 
attention to new customers. 

For a number of years the National 
Bank of Commerce has provided for 
the needs of those desiring to handle 
foreign transactions through this port 
and for foreign travel funds. A com- 
pletely equipped foreign department 
hes been placed in the new banking 
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room and is located across the rear of 
the main lobby. 

It is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce building is 
entirely an independent plant. It 
operates its own electrical generators 
and supplies itself with electrical 
power'and lights. There are three large 
generators in the basement, and one of 
them is sufficient to supply all light and 
power normally needed in the entire 
building. It also operates an ice-water 
plant from which extend pipes carry- 
ing ice-water for drinking purposes 
throughout the building. The building 
is cleaned by means of a large vacuum 
cleaning plant located in the basement 
with pipes running throughout the 
building. Large water pumps in the 
basement force water to the stationary 
wash-stands found in each office, and 
additional large pumps are available 
for fire protection for nearby buildings. 
The engine room force consists of six 
men. 

The building committee that has had 
charge of the remodelling plans and the 
erection of the building consists of 
Robert P. Beaman, vice-president of the 
bank, and F. R. Barrett, S. L. Slover 
and J. H. Schlegel, members of the 
board of directors. 

The officers and directors of the bank 
are: 


Officers—R. S. Cohoon, president; 
Tazewell Taylor and Robert P. Beaman, 
vice-presidents ; A. E. Wharton, cashier ; 
R. C. Taylor, Jr., R. Cornelius Taylor, 
and Z. A. Gay, assistant vice-presidents ; 
C. S. Phillips, and F. J. Schmoele, 
assistant cashiers; J. H. Fanshaw, 


auditor. 
Directors—John H. Rodgers, W. R. 
Martin, Tazewell Taylor, W. T. 


Simcoe, J. H. Schlegel, J. T. B. Hyslop, 
R. D. Cooke, B. D. White, Thomas H. 
Willcox, John E. Wales, R. S. Cohoon, 
Robert P. Beaman, J. Watts Martin, 
C. S. Carr, S. L. Slover, T. S. South- 
gate, R. C. Taylor, Jr., R. B. Tucker, 
F. R. Barrett, James A. Ridgwell, W. 
B. Baldwin, W. J. Stanworth, Jefferson 
D. Hofheimer, G. R. Loyall, R. S. 
Voight. 

















Public space in main banking room 
The savings department from main banking room 
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Nathaniel Beaman 
R. BEAMAN was the man who 


more than any other individ- 
al, was responsible for the growth 
and development of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, and 
it was in recognition of this fact 
that the accompanying memorial 
tablet was erected. 

Becoming president of the bank 
in its twenty-first year, when it was 
in approximately the same position 
in regard to capital and deposits as 
when organized, Mr. Beaman put 
new life into the organization. The 
effect was both immediate and 
lasting. 

During the thirty years of his 
incumbency Mr. Beaman, besides 
building up the bank until it is now 
one of the largest in the South, was 
also influential in building up the 
city and surrounding territory which 
the bank serves. 














Directors’ room 
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A look in the transit department 
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A corner in the employees’ dining room 


This plant supplies all power and light for the building 
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THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Sufficient new safe deposit boxes have been installed to care for all who 
desire absolute protection for their valuables 














The home of the Asbury Park Trust Company, Asbury Park, N, J., recently remodelled 


Asbury Park Trust Company in New Home 


HE Asbury Park Trust Company, 

Asbury Park, N. J. formally 

opened its enlarged and improved 
banking quarters September 15. It is 
the second time that the growing re- 
quirements of the business of the insti- 
tution have compelled the expansion of 
its quarters. 

The work of altering and adding to 
the building began last October, but 
throughout the whole period the busi- 
ness of the bank has been conducted 
without hindrance or inconvenience. 
The banking rooms have been open 
every business day and the occupants 
of offices on the upper floors have never 
been disturbed. 

The principal changes in the building 
of the Asbury Park Trust Company in- 
clude a 15-foot addition to the bank 
building, three stories in height; the 
fire-proofing of the first and second 
floors; a new main entrance in marble 
and bronze; an additional entrance for 
the use of office tenants on the upper 
floors of the structure; and the raising 
of the first floor ceiling by«eighteen 
inches to permit the building sof two 


mezzanines. ¥ 
Pa ¥ 
(hroughout the bank new eqttipment 
has been installed — counterscreens, 


counters, pedestals, check desk, cages, 
filing chests, furniture, ete., together 


with new electrical wiring, plumbing 
and heating equipment. 

As originally constructed, the bank 
building had both inside and outside 
walls carried to the foundation for sup- 





WILLIAM J. COUSE 
President Asbury Park Trust Company 
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Main banking room, showing vault in rear 


port. Now the supporting partition 
walls have been eliminated and steel 
columns or girders take their place. 
Usually when such an operation is un- 
dertaken girders are placed under the 
first floor ceiling. This, however, would 
have meant lowering rather than raising 
the ceiling, and since the bank desired 
the latter, the level of the whole second 
floor was raised, and the old floor re- 


moved from below. This feat was the 
more remarkable from an engineering 
standpoint inasmuch as only half the 
building could be worked upon at one 
time. 

The addition te the building at the 
rear makes available for banking pur- 
poses a space fifty by one hundred feet, 
the public space alone being eighteen 
by seventy feet. From the entrance, 





View of ladies’ department 
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Board of directors’ room 


finished in polished Italian Levanto 
marble with heavy bronze doors and 
bronze grille, one looks straight through 
to the safe deposit department, at the 
rear of the banking room and in full 
view through an open grille. The vault’s 
circular door is directly behind the 
gate in the grille so that safe deposit 
boxes, bank security and currency chests 
may all be seen. 


MODERN VAULTS PROVIDED 


The whole vault is of the most mod- 
ern type, walls, floor and ceiling being 
of the “steelcrete” construction adopt- 
ed by the Federal Reserve Board after 
the most exhaustive tests. _They consist 
of solid concrete containing a mass of 
interwoven steel. The steel lining of 
the vault provides additional protection. 
The door, seven feet six inches in 
diameter and weighing twenty-six tons, 
contains ten ‘inches of solid steel, non- 
burnable and drill proof.. The doors, 
walls, ceiling and floor of the vault are 
all provided with the most complete 
electrical protection. The vaults were 
installed by the Mosler Safe Company, 
New York. 

The strength of the structure together 
with the alarm system, enables the bank 
to obtain insurance on the contents at 


rates lower than are available on any 
other type of construction. ‘The Asbury 
Park Trust Company is the first in its 
section to provide this type of protec- 
tion for its safe deposit department. 
To the left of the vault are coupon 
booths and conference rooms for safe 
deposit customers. In the basement are 





View of officers’ quarters 
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LEE W. BERRY WILLIAM C. ROGERS 
Vice-president Asbury Park Trust Company Secretary-treasurer Asbury Park Trust Company 


other vaults for the storage of silver- The officers’ space is at the front of 
ware and other bulky valuables. A the main banking room at the right of 
sound-proof room at the right of the the entrance, and the tellers’ cages run 
vault has been provided for posting ma- back from it to the safe deposit grille. 
chines. Opposite the officers’ quarters are the 
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Entrance to safe deposit department 
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JAMES FORSYTH 
Assistant secretary-treasurer 


rest room and retiring room, comfort- 
ably furnished, and the public space 
before the two windows provided for 
the exclusive use of the ladies’ depart- 
ment. Behind this are other tellers’ 
cages extending to the grille at the rear 
of the banking room. 

The public space is floored with Ten- 
nessee marble while Bottichino marble 
is used in the facing of columns, railings 
and counter work. The superstructure 
and counterscreen, together with the 
wickets and grilles are of cast bronze. 
The check desks are bronze. 





HETTY A. MORTON 
Manager ladies’ department 


JEFFERSON B. FOGAL 
Assistant secretary-treasuier 


Cork tile has been used as flooring 
in officers’ space, ladies’ department and 
working space, and rubber tile in the 
safe deposit vault itself. 

Pedestals for the support of counters, 
filing cabinets and all shelving through 
the banking rooms are of steel. The 
plaster walls are scored and lined off 
and are finished with Craftex to repre- 
sent a light buff stone. Throughout the 
banking room there are no chandeliers 
—instead the light is softly diffused by 
indirect lighting from a trough in the 
cornice of the counterscreen. This same 





View of vaults showing safe deposit boxes 
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This massive 26 ton door is of the most modern type of construction 


system provides direct light for the 
tellers’ counters inside their cages. 
Throughout, the bank is wired for push 
buttons, annunciators, telephones, clock 
control and burglar alarm system. 

The designing, engineering and su- 
pervision of the alterations in the 
Asbury Park Trust Company have been 
handled by the Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, architects and engineers of 342 
Madison avenue, New York, bank spe- 
cialists who have designed more than 
250 bank buildings throughout the 
country. The Sobray Whitcomb Com- 
pany, 105 West Fortieth street, New 
York, was genéral contractor. The work 
was in charge of Charles A. Keating, an 
engineer of wide experience. 


INCREASED BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The Asbury Park Trust Company’s 
deposits made record gains in the past 
year which necessitated larger quarters. 
The recent increase in its capital, sur- 
plus and profits to an aggregate of 
$300,000 has provided additional 
protection for its patrons, and the en- 
larged quarters will enable the institu- 
tion to supply a service that is unex- 
celled in surroundings that are excep- 
tionally attractive. Improved business 


conditions promise steady and substan- 
tial progress for Asbury Park and its 
tributary territory. The Asbury Park 
Trust Company has made ready for it, 
providing for increased business with- 
out spending a dollar for unnecessary 
adornment. 

Twelve years ago, when the Asbury 
Park Trust Company began its service 
to the city and adjacent territory, it had 
capital and paid in surplus of $125,- 
000 and made its headquarters in the 
Keator Block on Mattison avenue. Now 
it owns its building, its capital, surplus 
and profits are in excess of $300,000, 
and it has resources of over $3,000,000. 
It is located in the very heart of Asbury 
Park’s business section and Asbury 
Park is the business center for all. Mon- 
mouth County. 

William J. Couse, who organized the 
institution, had been a merchant at 
Farmingdale, New Jersey, but came to 
Asbury Park in 1902 and entered the 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank. 
Later he was elected treasurer of the 
Asbury Park Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, a position which he still retains. 
He has also organized the Manasquan 
National Bank, Manasquan, New Jer- 
sey, which he still serves as a director. 
He was also active in the organizatiom 
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of the New Monterey Hotel, Asbury 
Park, and is a director and treasurer 
of the company. 

Mr. Couse believed that Asbury 
Park needed a trust company and read- 
ily placed the stock. The rapid progress 
of the institution has fully met the 
hopes of the officers and directors. 

Officers of the bank, in addition to 
Mr. Couse, who has always been its 
active head, are Lee W. Berry, vice- 
president, who is superintendent of the 
New York and Long Branch Railroad; 
William C. Rogers, secretary-treasurer, 
formerly of Swift & Company, having 
been with the trust company ever since 
it opened; Jefferson B. Fogal, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; Hetty A. Morton, 
manager ladies’ department; and James 
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Forsyth, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
The directors include William J. 
Couse, Lee W. Berry, Frank Durand, 
counsellor-at-law; J. Lyle Kinmouth, 
editor and publisher Asbury Park 
Press; John C. Palmateer, retired; L. 
Carberry Ritchie, president Coast Gas 
Company; Albert Robbins, real estate 
and insurance; George A. Smock, re- 
tired; and William Winans, president 
C. G. Winans Company. 

The Asbury Park Trust Company 
was the thirtieth banking institution in 
Monmouth County at the time it com- 
menced business, July 1, 1911. It has 
made steady progress until now there 
are only four banks in the county that 
have deposits in excess of this in- 
stitution. 
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Eight-ton York vault entrance arrives from steamer 


Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son, Ltd., Hamilton, 


Bermuda 


T HE vault for the new Butterfield 

Bank Building in Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, was delivered in an unusual man- 
ner. Since it is illegal to use motor 
vehicles of any kind in Bermuda, the 
engineers of the York Safe and Lock 


Company who are installing the vault, 
were compelled to use the local steam 
roller to draw the heavy eight-ton door 
through the streets. 

Three complete York vaults have 
been installed in this building. 





